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SYMNASTICS.* 


People in general have no notion 
what awkward cubs they are, and how 
exceedingly unlike Christians. Out 
of every score you meet, is there one 
whose external demeanour has not 
something absurd or offensive? Yet 
they are all manifestly trying to do the 
Sone and the decorous ; at _ they 

urry by in every imaginable form of 
pra Bh tle, aan themselves ad- 
mired from every window, and doing 
execution from thrice-sunk story to 
devil-dozenth flat. Of their mental 
powers, men in society are made to 
form, in general, a pretty fair estimate, 
but they are often sadly out respecting 
corporeals. Anindividual, at the Scotch 
bar, we shall say—videlicet an advo~ 
cate—masters, as he thinks, a case, 
and his copious speech overflows the 
bench, and reaches up to the knees of 
the President. But the opposite coun- 
sel does not leave him a leg to stand 
upon. Judge after demolishes 
his argumentation, and the case is 
given against him unanimously, with 
costs. This occurring constantly, our 
friend gets suspicious of himself, and, 
in a few years, joins the gentlemanly 
men, who are not anxious for business. 
But he is not to be so driven from his 
faith in natural and. agquired bodily 
abilities. They are never brought 


into any os formidable competition ; 
he can stand, walk, dance, ride, swim, 
and skate, always better than some one 
or other of his fellow-citizens similarly 
engaged ; and thus he may continue 
to the close of a long and table 
life in the belief, that he has all along 
been a Cupid, a Castor, a Meleager, 
an Antinous, or an Apollo. 

Now, the truth is, that not one man 
in a tho knows even how to sit 
still. Watch the first friend you see 
sitting, and you will not fail to be 
shocked with his position—so rep’ 
nant to the laws of nature. . 
chance is that he does not even know 
on what part of his body nature in« 
tended him to sit. a he is vainl: y 
attempting to sit on his hip-joints! © 
and Ba on a ae The 
most obtuse soon discovers his mis 
take, and seeks to rectify the error by 
suddenly- bouncing from the left hip- 
bone to the right. The intermediate 
quarter never occurs to him, obvious 
as it is. And then, look at his feet, 
sprawling out into the middle of the 
floor, as if with his toe he sought to 
stop the currency of a half-crown,: 
leaping into unintended circulation ! 
With one hand in his breeches 


the other arm and elbow rpery 
bound with cords te the back of 
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chair, and his head over like 
that of a sick harlequin, why, he se- 
riously calls that—-Sitting ! 

Now, as it is univ y admitted 
that we must creep before. we walk, 
so is it equally palpable that we mast 
sit before we stand. Captain Clias, 
therefore, should have begun with 
Sitting as the first branch of Gymnas- 

‘ tic Exercises: and his instructions here 
too should have been illustrated b 
plates, The difficulty is not so mu 
in the theory as in the practice. The 
golden rule has been already hinted 
at—in taking your seat, consult: and 
— natu on’t imitate with your 
back the poker, nor with your legs the 
tongs, nor with your feet the shovel. 
Sit at your ease, but not at your im- 

ce—no'sort ef scratching allow- 
ed ; and never cease to remember that 
you are not at va exercising with 
the dumb-bells. The characteristic 
of gentlemanly sitting is—animated 
composure. 
: “By the by, we.are wrong in stating 
Sitting to be the first branch of gym- 
nastics, for manifestly the first branch 
is—Lying. Unless a man lie well, 
he must never hope to be a good sit- 
ter. that person lying on a 


sofa. One leg drawn up with crook- 
ed arm. awkwardly twisted 
round the neck—and to crown the 

,.the- monster is snoring on- the 
flat of his back! When hestarts from 
his doze, what sort of sitting, pray, 


can-you expect from such a lier? A 
-bed has been the ruin of many 
men. The human frame: sinks into 
— attitudes in the yielding 
wa, and the luxurious rest ener- 
vates and dissolves: Nothing like a 
hair mattress above the feathers! and 
ch !:from the bright, balmy, blooming 
heather-bed, elastic in its massy sweet- 
ness, how like a giant refreshed with 
mountain dew, springs up the pedes- 
ttian at first touch of the morning 
light—from the sheiling-door shakes 
hands with the new-risen sun, nor in 
the beunding fever of his prime, en- 
vies the rushing of the eagle's wing ! 
In Gymnastic Exercises, after Lying 
and Sitting, comes, as we said, Stand~ 
ing. - Some unfortunate persons there 
are, who can neither lie, sit, nor stand ; 
but the generality of mankind can be 
brought to do all three~ sufficiently 
well for the common of life. 
Dancing masters teach showy, but not 
sound, Standing. That of the profes- 
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sor of fencing is elegant and effective 
in his own academy, but formal in 
the drawing-room. The drill-ser- 
geant’s is better for ordinary use, yet 
smacks, .in A ee ne much of 
parade. T. stem of the gymna- 
siarch alone is aiid for society ; and, 
of all modern gymnasiarchs, Captain — 
Clias is faeile princeps. : ; 

If you wish to stand well-in the” 
eyes of the world, do as follows : 

« At the word of command—* Fall in," 
all the boys advance upon the same 
line, preserving between each other the 
distance of the arm’s length. At the 
word,—‘* Dress,’—each boy places his 
right hand on the left shoulder of the 
next, extending his arm at full length, 
and turning his head to the right. At 
the word,—*‘ Attention,’—the arms fall 
down by the side. and the head returns 
to. the first position. The master places 
the boy, in the following manner: the 
head up, the shoulders back, the bedy 
erect, the stomach kept in, the kn 
straight, the heels on the same line, * 
the toes turned a little outwards. Al 
things being thus arranged, the master 
standing in front, announces the exercise 
they are going to perform, taking tare 
above all to explain clearly the move- 
ments which each boy ought to make. 
For example: Ordinary step, in place, 
explanation. At the word,—* Hips,’— 
each boy places his hand on his sides, ex- 
tending his fingers round the waist, and 
remains so.”” - 

Look around among and ever your 
family, and friends, and acquaintanees, 
and perhaps among them all you will 
not find a first-rate Stander. . This 
gentleman turns in his toes—and that 
gentleman stands in the opposite ex- 
treme, and the third: gentleman seems 
to be very much in-knee’d, while the 
fourth gentleman is most unconscion- 
ably bandy. What the deuce does 
our friend in the long cloth: gaiters 
(genteelest of wear) mean by dancing 
about in that guise, like a hen on a 
hot gridiron? - He is ignorant of the 
very first principlesof Standing. Then, 
why will you, my eloquent and brawny 
Man of the Manse, keep drawing 
figures in the dust with your iron- 
armed heel, all the time you are ex- 
patiating en. your augmentation of 
stipend? In short, the power of sit- 
ting still is a rare accomplishment ; 
but we really begin to suspect that'to 
stand still is lutely impossible. 
We cannot charge our memory, at this 
moment, with one person, male or fe- 


. 
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ing. But a very little reflection will 
suffice to show, that walking is by no 
manner of means so easy an affair as 
is generally imagined, and that to do 
it well, is, at the very least, as difficult 
as to play on the’violin. Should any 
of our readers doubt this, let him read 
Captain Clias, and he will be satisfied 
of the truth of the apothegm. So nu- 
merous and intricate are his rules on 
this department of gymnastics, that 
we see at once that it requires not only 
good feet to walk well, but a g 

ead also; and Jet no man who does 
not, in every sense of the word, pos- 
sess a sound understanding, ever hope 
to bea Pedestrian. _ 

But before treating the subject ac- 
cording to the laws of physical science, 
Captain Clias considers it, as we may 
say, in a moral and picturesque light. 
First of all, he well observes, that in 
‘‘ speaking of the walk, we mean that 
gracefuland noble movement, by means 
ot whichthe body, in transporting itself 
from one’place to another, might in- 
crease or diminish the rapidity of its 
movements, without deranging its equi- 
librium, or the union of the parts in 
action. To walk is to make progres- 
sive movement. The body rests a mo-~ 
ment on one foot whilst the other is ad- 
vanced ; then the centre of gravity of 
the body is made to fall from one foot 
ag theother, &c. It might be object- 

d, that, generally, everybody knows 
how to walk, when not hindered by de- 
fects of conformation or accidental mis- 
fortunes ; but our own experience has 
convinced us of the contrary ; and if 
we give attention, we shall often have 
occasion to remark, that.we see ver 
few persons, however well formed, 
who in walking preserve a really erect 
position, and an air of becoming con- 
fidence and dignity. This movement, 
well executed, evinces not only the 
force of the body, but, move Shan is 


commonly ’ mo~ 
ral character of the individual. Walk- 
ing maybe considered in three diffe- 
xent sespects ;: first, with regard to 


“the Captain’ 
t reads like a bit of Bacon; - - OF 
Gamilih-0@ seovids wots yeas 


Walking in ) 

* There are few m 8 in the human 
economy, says Barbier, which liabit re. 
gulates more powerfully ‘than walking: 
This mechanical motion, which is first ac- 
quired and formed by long practice,’ be. 
comes in time quite habitual, so that this 
peculiar motion, voluntary as it ‘is, ap- 
pears in a marmer mechenicah If we are 
put im motion in consequence of a first 
determination, habit alone guides us ;' it 
hastens, precipitates, or slackens out gait. 
It is the habit of walking or resting which 
gives or deprives us of the use of our 
limbs. Repose; or inaction even, too 
much indulged, takes away a wish to 
walk, whereas daily exercise, gradually 
increased in proportion to the augmenta- 
tion in strength, generally makes most 
men good walkers.’ ‘Thus recruits in in- | 
fantry regiments, who are very niuch fa- 
tigued by the first march, become so 
much accustomed to it, that im a shert 
time they are ‘enabled to support the 
longest journeys, The principal qualities 
of walking, such as‘its rapidity, ite durd- 
tion, the capability we have for continw- 
ing it, and its peculiar character, do not 
only vary with respect to the circom- 
stances which we have taken into con- 
sideration: we see, in fact, ist, (for' its 
quickness,) that the harmony of action 
which is established between several per- 
sons walking together in the same diret- 
tion, causes each te acquire, almost im- 
sensibly, the same step, consequently 
that which is common to one perspn is 
more or less accelerated by another; we 
know, also, that many affections of the 


mind animate or retard the usual rapidity - 


of the step, according to the peculiar dis- 
position which they affect. In marehes, 
which are regulated by music, the quick- 
ness of the step is entirely governed ‘by 
the time. The general end the charging 
step accelerate the walk almost toa run, 
while a different beat of the drum ‘pro- 
duces quite a ' effect. > oo 
* Qdly. The on of the walk in- 
fluenced by the age, the ‘Sex, the tempera- 
ment, and the peculiar. pace, may be’ a- 
bridged or prolonged ‘by several circam- 
stances. Everybody knows went a 
sant journeys, amesing ‘and intere 
exercises, such as henting, shooting, &c. 
ave continued whole days without an ide 
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of fatigue, but when we are accompanied 
by ennui and disgust, we feel, even in the 
shortest journeys, the of rest. 
According to Chardin (V. en Perse), 
and. Marshal Saxe ( Reveries), the charms 
of music, or even a simple march or sound, 
executed in time, enlivens the loitering 
step of men walking in a body, to such a 
degree, that we see soldiers, who are ha- 
xassed by a long day’s march, apparently 
regain their strength, and walk gaily on 
as soon as they feel their steps animated 
and regulated by the beat of the drum. 
Sdly, and lastly; let us recall to mind, 
with respect to the peculiar character of 
walking, that it is lively, light, and very 
irregular in children, women, and nervous 
persons; slow, like drawling or sleeping, 
din phlegmatic persons; grave, steady, 
and with measured steps, in old men, in 
public ceremonies, &c. and it is heavy 
with the labourer, who is accustomed to 
walk under the pressure of weighty bur- 
dens. -Walking on the toes, the wolf’s- 
step, the giant’s-step, and that which is 
named, on account of its slowness, the 
.tortoise-step, are so many different modes 
of progression ; the distinct character of 
each agrees. with the name which has 
been appropriated to it by use. Other 
Jocutions still, such as walking proudly, 
majestically, looking at the feet, walking 
boldly, with a timid step, &c. prove also, 
, that this infinitely varied action adapts 
itself, in several circumstances, to our 
sentiments and ideas, 

‘* Walking, so important a part of loco- 
motion, fulfils, in the animal economy, 
several functions to which we cannot re- 
‘fuse a special attention. It is principally 
by the help of walking that man, who 
moves voluntarily wherever he pleases, 


acquires the facility of satisfying many of 


his desires, and of divesting himself of 
the painful impressions which assail him. 
After prolonged rest, walking becomes 
‘more or less pleasing, in as much as it 
satisfies the internal impulse which in- 
duces us to move. Everybody knows 
that if we are fatigued by walking, walk- 
ing in its turn destroys the bad conse- 
quences we feel from inaction. This 
motion, accompanied by the exercise of 
external sensations, which it promotes 
more or less in several circumstances, is 
itself under the immediate influence of the 
sight, as is proved by the impossibility of 
walking in a straight line, for example, 
without the help of this sense, the un- 
easiness we feel, and the dangers by which 
we fancy ourselves surrounded in the 
‘dark. In groping along, we call the 
sense of feeling to our assi and 
Ahis in some measure replaces sight. We 
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have seen before, that oral impressions, 
which are by nrusic, act power. 
fully on the character and length of the 
walk. Walking (and particularly soli- 
tary walking) ripens the ideas, developes 
the memory, and generally becomes.a 
very good auxiliary to the work of the 
mind. Most of those who meditate 4 
subject deeply, really feel the necessity of 
walking. It is a well-known fact, that 
men who compose, when they are de. 
prived of their usual exercise in the open 
air, feel their ideas burst forth in pacing 
their libraries. These sort of square 
steps as they are called, in relieving the 
body, leave full liberty to the mind. 

“ This exercise relieves also our moral 

faculties, it diverts melancholy people, 
and offers the lazy a great resource against 
ennui. We know how well this exercise 
is calculated to dissipate gloomy ideas, 
the vapours of melancholy, and hypochon- 
driacal affections. Ideas by their parti- 
cular nature, and the affections of the 
soul, re-act in their turn on walking. 
‘ We know that hope, desire, and fear, 
give wings, that terror and fright paralizé 
the legs, and make us immovable, and 
‘that warlike ardour, or the love of glory, 
which fires the soldier, makes him elimb 
almost inaccessible heights, at which he 
-would shudder in his cooler moments. It 
is the same influence which accelerates 
the movements of a victorious army, 
while everything seems to retard the 
progress, and discourage the exertions, of 
the vanquished. Walking is to locomo- 
tion, as it is indicated by the order of its 
-progressive motion, the most simple, the 
most natural, and the most proper, to 
promote the general developement of the 
strength of the inferior extremities. 

“< As far as regards expression, or the 
manifestation of the sentiments and ideas, 
what we have before said of its connexion 
with thought, proves that it-becdmes, by 
the different characters which it takes, 
according to our moral situation, a prin- 
cipal part of mimicry ; it contributes also 
with the latter in presenting to the at- 
tentive physiologist, the distinguishing 
features of the predominating ideas, as 
well as those of the constitution, or of 
the physical and moral temperament. 
‘Walking exercises most of the internal 
functions, and the general motion which 
‘it communicates, seems to spread itself 
over almost all the organic phenomena; 
it provokes appetite, assists digestion, 
&c. it accelerates the general circulation, 
which loses its quickness by inaction and 
“rest, and it exerts the same influence on 


‘respiration. Walking brings forth indi- 


rectly, but in a very safe way, the fluids 
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most rigorous cold. It is by walking 
only, that the inhabitants of the north 
resist ‘the lethargic influence of the frost. 
By the daily exercise which it procures, 
walking, in fact, produces the good state 
of nutrition of all the organs. In consi- 
dering the connexion which it has with 
all the functions of animal economy, we 
can easily conceive that this exercise con- 
stitutes a very important part of the die- 
tetic, and that it is preseribed most ad- 
vantageously to weak persons, to child- 
ren, to convaleseents, and in the greater 
part of those chronic diseases which de- 
pend on the general diminution of the 
strength. When it is taken in modera- 
tion, this is one of the best known ex- 
ercises ; the abuse of it only can injure 
and enervate, in the same way that every 
other exercise does which we take be- 
yond our strength. We can also add, that 
a measured and continued walk, in con- 
suming a considerable portion of the ce- 
rebral action which presides over move- 
ment and sensation, diminishes the more 
the -functions which belong to senti- 
ment.” 


No one, surely, after this, will deny 
that to walk well is at once useful and 
ornamental. It is obvious, however, 
that the bodily dispositions and daily 
habits have the greatest influence on 
the Walk, and therefore it is advanta- 
geous to accustom young persons early 
to a great variety of elementary exer- 
cises, in order to destroy in their ori- 
gin the bad habits which they are in- 
clined to contract, and to prevent, at 
the same time, many corporeal defects. 
Nothing is more common than to hear 
roe affirm ye at children 

ittle . prodigies) walk at fourteen 
month. gue look at the father of 
them, and you see he cannot walk at 
forty. years. .The honest man merely 
hobbles. The truth is, and we may as 
well say it boldly at once, not one man 
in as many thousands can walk. Lay 
down Maga and look out of the win- 
dow. Why, surely, you cannot so con- 
‘travene your conscience as to say, that 
yonder gentleman coming round the 
corner of the street is walking—he is 
just as much flying. © Indeed it is but 
‘too certain that he is attempting to 


ft. See how his arms are flapping 
‘like 


wings—his neck stretched out like 
that of’ a Het aeeat cays tail labori- 
ies lang, flaps from 

the pavement, and his body rolling 
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about after the fashion of a tar-barrel.’ 
That, he and most of his friends ima-' 
gine to be: but we and 
tain Clias know better. Whatever it 
is, most assuredly it is not 
nor will it ever be walking on this’ 
side of the grave. To get on at the 
rate of four miles an hour—so—would 
require the s of a dray-horse. 
What a sudden relief given to all the 
rest of his days, were that man, all'at 
once, as by a miracle, to walk! He 
would feel as if he had laid down a 
burden that had been borne since his 
birth-day. To him, up and down hill 
would be all on the same level.—But, 
eh dear! only see him now walloping 
up stairs like a porpus climbing a lad~ 
der ! However, we have his address, 
pn shall send him a copy of Captain 

as. : 
We find it impossible to abridge the 
Captain’s theory of Walking. Suffice it 
to say, it treats clearly and concisely 
of Changes in Place—Double Step— 
Triple Step—Oblique Step—Cross 
Step—French Step-- Walking on Heels 
—the broken Step—the Tick-Tack— 
Balancing on one Leg—Pace of Three 
Times—the Cross Touch—the Touch 
of the Heel—Changing the Guard, 
&c. Let no man imagine that he can 
walk, unless he has mastered all these 
manceuyres. The one leads on to the 
other—a new set of muscles being 
daily strengthened into so much whi 
cord ; and the only difficulty, at the 
end of a year’s exercise, is to sit or 
to stand still, the whole frame being 
so uncontrollably saturated with loco- 
motion. 

One species of walking (exercise 
1X.) is somewhat startlingly called— 
Kicking, and is thus described. 


Kicking. 

“ This exercise consists in throwi 
the feet alternately straight forward, as i 
forcibly striking at some object in front, 
and it may-be made either advancing or 
retreating. When well performed, it acts 
powerfully on the muscles of the back 
and other parts of the body. It is also 
very useful as a means of defence against 
the attack of an animal, and in many 
other cases, The inhabitants of the 
mountains, in many European countries, 


fight in this ogg ange makin 
of their hands, which\they place in thei 
bosoms or on their backs.” *— ; 


“7 ¥ 


~ No doubt, Kicking may, as the Cap. 
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Pe “be very useful ae @ means. 
defence,” but to us it has always 
seemed preferable in the way of .of- 

er i cite used in civilized 
watery agalr e human § oX= 
cept when the object of attack is on the 
retreat, and it isalways confined to the 
samequarter. We are somewhat scep- 
tical of its efficacy against any other 
animal—except, perhaps, a pug-dog, 
wuzzled in apprehension of hydro- 
phobia. We should be tardy in kick- 
ing a mastiff or a bull-d till more 
so in kicking a bear, a bull, or a bo- 
nassus. Captain Clias assures us in a 
note, that the Highlanders in Scotland 
fight after the fashion stated in the 
text ; that is to say, they fight with 
their hands in their bosoms, or on 
their backs! They are no great pu- 
gilists certainly, but, our dear Cap- 
tain, they do use their hands, once 
perhaps every five minutes, during 
a .° Your Celt is slow, and hig 


favourite figure is the circle. Could 


he be taught to hit out straight, he 
would often be an ugly customer. The 
boxers in the interior of Africa hit, 
Clapperton tells us, with the heel on 
the jugular ; and in that amusing far- 


fact and fiction, the “‘ Customs 
of Portugal,” the compiler tells us of 
a Black killing, in like manner, two 
hackney-coachmen, who had insulted 
him, right and left beneath the ear, 
and on the pit.of the stomach. Kick- 
ing, however, is a branch of walking 
that cannot be too rarely practised, 
and ney be left to the subjects of Sul- 
tan Bello and Ching-hong. Should 
any drunken carter or other cannibal 
lift his ugly foot with any such intent 
—do as we did last Thursday at New- 
ington—catch hold of the proffered 
boon, and fling the proprietor head 
over heals into the kennel. 

Having thus touched very slightly 
on Lying, Sitting, Standing, and Walk- 
ing, Kicking included, we come in due 
course to Running. But hear the Cap- 
tain. 

Running in general. 

“ Running only differs from walking by 
the rapidity of the movements. It may 
be seen by that how useful and natural it 
is to man, The advantages which this 
exercise produces are incalculable: its 
salutary effects operate in a very visible 
manner on the individual whe practises 
it, and are re-produced in a:great many 
circumstances of life. Running favours 


the developement of tle chest, dilates th 
preserves 


2 Sateen 
. “ This exercise, in contributing - much, 
te render us -healthy and vigorous, :may 
also enable us to avoid innumerable dan, 
gers. In effect, how many persons have 
been victims to their: incapacity in this 
exercise! How many unhappy soldiers 
would have escaped a hard captivity, and 
even a cruel death, if they had been ac. 
customed in their youth to run fast and 
long. Often do unfereseen cireumstances 
oblige us to hold our breath a long time, 
and to run with the greatest possible ra- 
pidity, when our dearest interests force 
us to the rescue of those whom we most 
dearly cherish; and our own preservation 
may frequently: depend on tlie celerity 
with which we pass over any given dis, 
tance. What are the-consequences of.an 
exercise so violent, when we have no§ 
been previously prepared for it? Some. 
times the most serious diseases, the vex. 
ation to see an enterprise fail on which 
our welfare depended; or, what is still 
more cruel, to see persons the most dear 
to us perish before our eyes, whom we 
might have saved had we arrived a few 
seconds sooner.” 

We also cordially agree with Cap- 
tain Clias in all the following senti- 
ments :— - 

** Without the fear of hazarding too 
much, we may assert, that it is the same 
with running as it is with walking. If 
we see but very few persons run with 
grace and agility, we see still fewer run fast, 
and continue it fer a long time. There 
are many who can scarcely run a few 
hundred pates without being out ‘of 
breath and unable to go farther, because 
they perform that movement under a real 
disadvantage. Some, by swinging theit 
arms with too much violence, agitate the 
muscles.of the breast, arid thereby com- 
press the movement of © respiration; 
others, by ~ bending their knees,” and 
throwing them forward, and by making 
long paces, fatigue themselves very soon, 
and also lose a great deal of time. _ Those 
who raise their legs too high behind, ad- 
vance but very little, though they laboor 
very much. It is also very disadvanta- 
geous whilst running, to throw the,.up- 
per part of the body backward, to take 
too large strides, to press too hard upon 
the ground, and to respire too rapidly. 
To run fast and gracefully, one should, as 
it were, graze the ground with the feet, 
by keeping the legs as straight as possible 


“whilst moving them forward, raise one’s 
_self from one foot upon the other with 
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great velocity, and make the movements 
of the feet rapidly stieceed each other. 
During the course, the upper part of the 
body is inclineda little forward, the arms 
are, as it were, glued tothe sides, and 
turned in at the heights ef the hips, the 
hands shut, and the nails turned in- 
wards.” _ 

Although never in the army, we 
have frequently saved our lives by 
running—once, more partieularly, in 
presence of the enemy, an enormous 
red bull, with dagger horns, a tufted 
tail shockingly perpendicular, and a 
growling roar like that of a royal Ben- 
gal tiger. We had not then read Ca 
tain Clias—but if we had, we should 
have made a more scientific escape. 
The Lord of Herds was reposing with 
shut eyes behind a rock, on the breast 
ef a Highland mountain, when we, 
who were laden with a three-stone 
knapsack, fishing-creel, and salmon- 
rod, stumbled upon his majesty. For 
an.animal sixty stone weight, fourteen 
pound to the stone, he great 
agility. Yes—alth neither had 
he, any more than ourselves, read Cap- 
tain Clias, he was a proficient in “ run- 
ning in general.” . Not. twenty yards 
law did he allow the Editor of this 
Magazine, then an active stripling— 
for Christopher North was once young 
—and, at starting, he took a most 
unfair, a most ungentlemanly, and un- 
John-Bull-like advantage, by meeting 
us right in the face, beyond the ear- 
liest knowe in our career. As one 
good turn deserved another, we hit 
him a bang across the eyes with our 
- till he winked again ; ~s om 

iverging unexpectedly straight south, 
led iim after us about five hundred 
yards right on end, without either par- 
ty gaining an inch, like a will-o’-wisp, 
smack jnto a quagmire. Before he 
could extricate himself ftom the wa- 
ter-cresses, we were rood of hea- 
ther in advance, and within a mile of 
a wood. We-heard the growl some- 
what deepening behind us, and every 
time we ventured to cast a look over 
our shoulder, his swarthy eye was 
more and more visible. But bad as 
that was, his tail was ‘worse, and 
seemed the: Bloody Flag of the Pirate. 
The monster had ‘four legs—we but 
two ; but-our knees were’ well-knit, 
our ham-strings strong, our ankles 
nimble as fencer’s wrist, atid our in- 
step an elastic arch, that needed not 
the spring-board of the circus—no- 
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but the bent of the broad mouri- 
tain’s brow. If he was a*red bull; 
—and who could deny it?—were not 
we one of the red deer of the forest; 
that accompanies on earth the eagle’s 
flight in heaven? Long before gaining 
the edge of the wood, we had beaten the 
brute to a stand-still. There he stood, 
the unwieldy 1 » pawing the sto- 
ny moor, and y able to roar. 
Poor devil, he could not raise an echo ! 
He absolutely lay down—and then; 
contempt being an uti and un- 
christian feeling, ‘we left him lying 
there, like a specimen of mineralogy, 
and wandered away in a poetical re- 
verie, into the sun and shadow of the 
great Pine-forest. 
a Clias’s running exercises aré 
called Running in Pace—to Rise and 
Fall with Exactness—Running in @ 
Square — Spiral Running — Sinuous 
Running— Doubling the Line—Runs 
ning with a Stick—Prompt Running 
—Precipitate Running. All these se« 
veral modes of running are clearly 
explained, and must all be useful on 
the arena of real life. Few people 
have practised sudden stopping, and 
turning aside at a right angle. But 
what so preservative of life, when sud- 
denly threatened by a blood-horse, 
for example, coming distracted along 
the street, with the ruins of a 
or Stanhope at his tail?’ Nay, éven 
for a running fight with watclimen, 
those paid disturbers of the peace, such 
accomplishments are of great avail ; 
Tor can we ever cease to remember, 
with pensive and regretful melancho- 
ly, the delightful running fights on 
Port- Meadow or Bullington green; Ox- 
on, when Reginald Dalton, Day of Mer- 
ton, Agar of Christ Church, Gray of 
St Mary Hell, and a few more of us, 
used to show fight to the Oxford raffs, 
and pummel them into a jelly on are- 
treat, that, were all: the particulars os 
well known and as eloquently record- 
ed, would throw inte tie shade even 
that famous one of the Ten Thou- 
sand.. - ” 
__ We cannot bring ourselves to think 
with Captain Clias that the same rules, 
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the same system of" ee 


hit to 

be applied-indiscriminately to all' men 
alike, for each individual: has his own 
liar conformation of body, and 
must also have his own peculiar mode 
of regulating its motion. A High- . 
lander, for example, five feet four, 
with lengthy spine, and short heather 
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legs, ought not to atteurpt taking im 
mense strides ; and indeed, whether 
he.-will or. no,. must adopt the short 
step recommended by our author. But 
why should a. six-foot. man, with a 
long fork, abstain from striding like a 

low when the sun is low? So, too, 
some men are by nature straight as an 
arrow, others lounge and stoop by na- 
ture. Let both parties, respectively, 
run in attitude congenial with their 
conformation ; nor will a philosophi- 
cal anatomist pretend to may pelssediy 
which conformation is best adapted for 
fleetness. Dogs, horses, and men of 
all shapes, have excelled. The most 
beautifully proportioned isoften worth- 
less on trial, and Eclipse was cross- 
made who could give most racers a dis- 
tance. Runners generally find out 
their own balance; and there would 
he as little sense in criticising the 
apparent awkwardness of a winning 
man, as ne eulogizing the elegance of 


a ° ' 
Before leaving this part of the Cap- 
tain’s treatise, however, we beg leave 
respectfully and kindly to hint,-that he 
does not seem to be at all acquainted 
with the history of British Pedestri- 
anism. Now, without such know- 
ledge, no man can be said thoroughly 
to understand the science of Gymnas- 
tics. A first-rate walker, and none but 
a first-rate, will do—toe and heel—six 
miles an hour, for one hour, on a good 
road. If out of practice and training, 
the odds on such a match would, we 
think, be against any unknown pe- 
destrian, 6 to 4 on time. A first- 
rate walker, in fine training, will do 
twelve miles in two hours. We should 
have no objection to bet 6 to 4 (in 
hundreds) against any man in Eng- 
land walking, fair toe and heel, eigh- 
teen miles in three hours, yet of such 
exploits one reads in sporting papers. 
A Captain Parker, somewhere in Lan- 
cashire, is said to have walked seven 
miles in one hour—and if he did so, 
he may safely challenge all England. 
uce the rate to five miles an hour, 
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and pedestrians of the first class wi 
do forty miles in. eight Se | 
keep it up, probably, for fifty in ten; 
Reduce rate to four miles, and 
then a man may walk on. for twelve 
hours a-day—we were — to say 
all his lifetime—but certainly for. 
month ; and if for a month, one seeg 
no reason. (sickness excepted) why not 
for a year ; and if for a year, wy Not 
ten, and so on to twenty and z 
There can be no doubt, that out of the 
British army, ona war-establishment, 
ten thousand men might be chosen, 
by trial, who would compose a corps 
capable of marching fifty miles a-day, 
on actual service, for a whole week, 
The power of such a corps is not to 
be calculated—and it would far outgo 
cavalry.* : 
Of feats of running, Captain Cliag 
seems to be equally ignorant. Of short 
distances we do not now speak, for we 
forget the precise time of hundred-yard 
or two-hundred-yard men. But a 
quarter of a mile in a minute is sharp 
going—and it requires one of the best 
in all England to do a mile in four 
minutes at four starts. The Captain, 
when speaking of *‘ Prompt Running, ’; 
speaks very simply of “a mile in four 
minutes, and afterwards in less,” bee 
ing done by his scholars, Were the 
Captain to risk his money on the swift- 
est boy among them, he would find 
out his gross and grievous mistake, 
The mile was never run in four mir 
nutes in England. Metcalfe, now the 
swiftest living. for a mile, does it, 
touch and go, in four minutes and 
half. The Captain afterwards says, 
‘** Many of our scholars run a thou» 
sand yards in two minutes—without 
being much heated ;” and “ at the last 
examination of the Royal Military 
Asylum, Chelsea, several boys ran 580 
yards in one minute and eight seconds.” 
These two last feats are perhaps possi- 
ble—but the first isimpossible ; and the 
statement of the one throws discredit ~ 
over the other. Let Captain Clias goto 
Tattersall’s, and offer to produce alad 





_® Captain Clias tells us that Captain Barclay walked 180 miles without resting, 
He. never did any such thing—nor attempted to do it—nor is it within human power. 
Perhaps he means without going to bed. Even that must be a mistake ; for Captain 

, Barclay would take his rest in the most judicious way during a match, and there.is 
nothing like a bed. We question if any man ever walked 100 miles without some 


_ ,Sortof rest. If any could, 


bottom, as a pedestrian. : 


Captain Barclay was that man ; for although there were 
many fleeter men than he, he never had his equal for united strength, activity, and 
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torun a mile fn less than four minutes. 
and he will get as much money laid 
against him, at twenty to one, as late- 
ly d on that useless favourite, 
General. A mile in five minutes is 
fair work, and requires a good runner 
~-two miles in ten minutes is a match 
oftener lost than won-—snd four miles 
in twenty, puzzles, we believe, even an 
Ashton or a Halton. Ten miles an hour 
used twenty years ago to be reckoned 
podem. and was rarely attempted. 
ow it is done by all the first-raters. 
But fifteen miles in an hour and a half 
has never, to our knowledge, been 
done, although we think it practicable. 
Forty miles in four hours and three 
quarters or less, we think, was done at 
Newmarket by that most beautiful of 
all runners, Lancashire Wood, who 
was allowed five hours ; and exploits 
not much inferior, allowing for bad 
roads, have been done in Scotland. Of 
great distances, we believe the ambi- 
tion of Rainier was to accomplish 100 
miles in eighteen hours—but he failed 
(in two attempts), and after him what 
man alive can hope to succeed ?* 

Captain Clias now comes to “ Jump- 
ing in general,” and remarks, that, of 
all the corporeal exercises, Jumping is, 
without contradiction, the finest and 
most useful. But we must quote the 
ipsissima verba of the amiable enthu- 
Blast :— 

“ Of all the corporeal exercises, jumping 
is, without contradiction, the finest and 
the most useful. As it cannot be execu- 
ted with facility, but in proportion to the 
strength, the elasticity, and the supple- 
ness of the articulations and muscles of 
the lower extremities, much exercise is 
necessary in order to attain to that degree 
of perfection which smooths every ob- 
stacle, or furnishes us with the means of 
overcoming them without danger. In a 
fire, or an inundation, it is often by means 
of a determined jump, that we escape the 
most imminent danger ourselves, or ren- 
der important services to our fellow-crea- 
tures. In a carriage, often at the mercy 
of a coachman asleep or intoxicated, ri- 
ding an unruly horse, and in a thousand 
other circumstances, a jump, made with 
promptitude and assurance, might save 
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our lives, or preserve us from fracturing 
our limbs. Lightness and perpendicular- 
ity constitute all the merit of jumping; 
the utmost ought to be done to acquire 
these two ‘qualities, for, without them, 
jumping has neither grace nor security. 

“ Remark.—To jump with grace and 
assurance, one should always fall on the 
toes, taking care, especially, te.bend the 
knees on the hips; the upper part of the 
body should be inclined foryards, and the 
arms extended towards the ground. The 
hands should serve to break the fall when 
jumping from a great height. By falling 
on the heels, the shock which, in this 
case, is communicated from the extremity 
of the vertebral column to the crown of 
the head, will occasion pain in these two 
parts, and may be attended with very bad 
consequences, It is also useful to hold 
the breath, whilst jumping, for, in alt the 
efforts that we make, the retention of the 
breath, by preventing the blood from cir- 
culating with rapidity in the lungs, makes 
it flow into the members which are in 
movement, which greatly increases the 
strength of those parts,” 

There seems to us to be some little 
confusion in this extract. Pray what 
kind of jumping is of most use toa 
man in a house on fire? Jumping 
out of the window. But it requires 
small activity to jump out of a win- 
dow of the fourteenth story, and it 
might be done even bya bed-ridden old 
gentleman of ninety. In cases of in- 
undation jumping may be useful ne 
doubt, but swimming, we should con- 
jecture, much more so; and as for 
jumping out of carriages, driven by 
sleeping or intoxicated coachmen, 


more limbs are fractured and lives 


lost by doing so, even with prompti- 
tude Jad assurance, than an pr 
mode that could be named. Then, as 
to “ perpendicularity” constituting the 
chief merit of jumping, we flatly deny 
it. Nothing is half so elegant as a ho- 
rizontal swing, and it is plain that the 
man who raises his head five or six 
feet above the height he overleaps, 
cannot, agreeably to the laws of ta- 
ture, animate and inanimate, clear 
such an altitude, as he whose head 
is little higher than his feet, and 





* We intend writing an article about our most celebrated pedestrians. The inac- 
euracies to be found even’in Pearce Egan’s Life in London, the Annals of Sporting, 
and Bell’s sporting paper, are gross, glaring, and innumerable. Not one match in 
fifty is rightly reported in any of the common newspapers; and in ordinary conver- 
‘ation, all is confusion and fiction together. Except én the Turf, it is the same with 
all matches between horses—of al! sorts, at trot or gallop, out or in harness. 
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whose whole is almost 

‘ with the ground. Neither in the 
above extract does Captain Clias in- 
eh tae ton he BA - = 

or far leaping— bo 

—as indeed he who leaps pe nd a great 
height must also leap over a consider- 
able distance, and vice versa. As to 
always alighting on the toes, that is 
manifestly impossible, when you have 
to overleap a great extent of country. 
A leaper who dexterously throws out 
his feet before him will leap at least 
six feet farther than one who alights 
papenticolarly ; but how is it pos- 
sible to fling out your feet yards in 
advance, and to alight on your toes? 
In all far leaping, whether over a 
height or not, all men must alight.on 
their heels—in high leaping, when 
distance is no object, = may 
and ought to alight on the forepart of 
the foot—and on leaping down from 
the top of a house onjfire, why, you 
must take your chance of heel or toe, 
and think yourself very well off if you 


do not break your neck, and fracture 
your skull into the bargain. 
Since jumping is so necessary to the 
eservation of life, we cannot help 
being a 


little surprised at the Captain’s 
want of gallantry in not recommend- 
ing it as an indispensable accomplish- 
ment of the fair sex. Surely in cases 
of fire and inundation, the ladies have 
at least as good a right to escape as the 
gentlemen. But the truth is, that we- 
male creatures are a selfish set, and so 
: care = pe sees Me 
are willing to let the softer sex peris 
in flame or flood. In carriages they 
are as much exposed as we are; but 
how, under their present imperfect sys- 
tem of education, can they be expected 
to jump out, in cases of drunk or 
sleepy coachmen, ‘‘ with promptitude 
and assurance?” ‘They must, there- 
-fore, be taught jumping. Every board- 
ing-school must have its jumping- 
master and jumping-green, and what 
more delightful spectacle could be ima- 
ined than a bevy of maidens perform- 
the preparatory movements. 
. Captain Clias lays down various 
exercises, which he calls Ve ed 
movements—running and touching 
behind in place—trampling on the 
ground in place—walking pace in 
lace—trotting in Seeecaille 
‘Tabs gota te yon, Be A bright- 
‘ » round-limbed vm ¢ sweet 
sixteen. “ galloping in plate,” would 


‘Cag. 
indeed warm the blood of an anchoret, 
and drive Malthus to despair. “* Touch« 
ing behind in place” would also be bes 
witching, and the preparatory move. 
ments would form an easy introduction 
to a running hop-step-and-jump to 
Gretna Green. 

All these exercises may be very well 
—but what says the Captain when 
he comes to the Jumping itself? But 
little, and that little most unsatisfac 
tory. He talks of the single jump, the 
redoubled jump, and the continued 
jump; but of the single jump, with 
a run, and of hop-step-and-jump, 
with a run, he says nothing, althoug’ 
they are the most beautiful feats in 
the whole range of gymnastics. 

A good high jumper will clear five 
feet, a first-rate one five and a half, 
and an out-and-outer among the 
first-rates six feet. The late Mr Ingle« 
by, of Lancaster, we have seen clear a 
stick held six feet two inches high, 
springing off the turnpike road, and 
with a run of about five yards. What 
Ireland could do without the spring- 
board we know not—probably not two 
inches more than Mr Ingleby. Mr 
Ingleby despised perpendicularity, and 
swayed himself over almost horizon- 
tally with singular grace, elegance, and 
facility. . 

Twelve feet is a good standing single 
jump on level ground ; fourteen isa 
job for two or three in a county; 
twenty feet on level ground is a first- 
rate running single jump, but has 
been done often ; twenty-one is some- 
thing very extraordinary, but noways 
apocryphal ; and twenty-two is, we 
believe, accomplished about once 
every twenty years, and that almost 
always by an Irishman. A hundred 
sovereigns to five, against any man in 
England doing twenty-three feet on & 
dead level. With a run arid a leap, 
on a slightly inclined plane, perhaps 
an inch to a yard, we have seen twen- 
ty-three feet done in great style—and 
measured to a nicety ; but the man 
who did it (aged twenty-one, height, 
five feet eleven inches, weight eleven 
stone) was' admitted to be (Ireland 
excepted) the best farsleaper of his 
day in England. 

At standing hop-step-and-jump, 
level ground, ten yards is g e= 
ven excellent —and twelve the extent 
of any man’s tether. We have 
of thirteen, but believe it to be a lie 
With a run, thirteen yards is good 
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authentica- 

r of fifteen bein 
done on level ground, and Sr ested 
admeasurement. All guess-work ex- 
ploits shrivel up a good yard, or some- 
times two, when brought to the mea- 


gure, and the champion of the county 
dwindles into a clumsy clod-hopper. 


Ireland, it is said, did sixteen yards” 


on Knavesmire, before he was known 
to the world ; and indeed was noticed 
by some Londoners on that occasion, 
and brought forward at the Amphi- 
theatre. He was the best leaper, both 
high and far, that ever jumped in 
England ; and take him for all in all; 
it is most certain that we shall never 
look upon his like again. Now, we 
confess that instead of all that prepa 
ratory fiddling and piddling taught 
by Captain Clias, we should like to 
see his scholars stripped at a regular 
match of straight-forward leaping —of 
either of the kinds aforesaid, and see- 
ing that the Captain avers he has boys 
who can runamile under the four 
minutes—-what is to hinder him to 
produce a hero to leap twenty-three 
feet, back and forwards (the great 
desideratum) ? Or fifteen yards and a 
half at running hop-step-and-jump ? 
Or six feet over a string? Let this 
be done ‘* without being much heat- 
ed,” and pray let it be at the next exa- 
mination at the Royal Military Asy- 
lum, Chelsea. 

Of our Three United Nations, the 
Irish are, we think, the best leapers, 
perhaps the best in all departments of 
Pedestrianism. With fists they are 
formidable—with shillelas tremendous 
—with legs beautiful. They are all 
fair stand-up leapers. It is an igno- 
minious thing, at the end of a jump, to 
come down whack, or squelch upon 
your bottom. You ought to clear 
your ground, For suppose the ground 
were water, and you plumped into it 
with your posteriors, would you say 
you had jumped over the canal? In 
Scotland that system is too prevalent, 
and im all such cases the measure~ 
ment should be to the per of the 
corduroys. In a running leap, or run- 
ning hep-step-and-leap, the run is a 
great matter. Now, the. Irishman 
flies like a wajslwind, and takes fhe 

ing in an impetuous'mood, that 
flings him over a rood of land. It is 
not safe to be near Pat when recover- 
ing from his last bound, for he goes 
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whirling round and round among the 
by-standers, laying all flat within, the 
wind of his circle. There is 
not much to choose, in leaping, be« 
tween the Scotch and English Border- 
ers, who are certainly the best in Bri« 
tain. Tall, boney, wiry chaps, who 
bound, unshaken, from ground as hard 
as flags, and when tired, make strength 
do the work of agility. In Scotland, 
for our money, the leapers of Liddes- 
dale. In England, the Westmoreland 
lads for leaping, the Lancashire for 
running, and for wrestling, canny 
Cumberland. 

Much has been said and sung about 
the proper proportions of a leaper. 
We have already hinted, that in this, . 
as in other things, Nature ind in 
what we blindly call vagaries and ano-~ 
malies. But we never knew a first- 
rater under five feet ten. First-raters 
range from that up to six feet two, but 

_rarely exceed that height. Laird 
Shaw, in the parish of Kilbride, Ren-~ 
frewshire, stood six feet three and a 
half, and he was the champion of the - 
county at the close of the eighteenth - 
century. The Border lea of re= - 
nown are rarely under six feet. Pretty . 
leapers are frequent from five feet 
five to five feet eight,’and will do their 
nineteen or even twenty feet at a single 
jump, and their fourteen yards at ho 
step-and-jump ; but when brought 
against men as good as themselves, 
half a foot taller, they must be beaten 
hollow. Between eighteen and twenty~ 
six is the time of life during which 
leapers are in their prime. Before | 
eighteen they rarely have mature 
power, and after twenty-six as rarely 
unimpaired apna 

When youths are leaping for amuse- 
ment, all dangerous leaps se to be 
avoided. What is the use of reaking 
a leg, and becoming a lameter for life 
Never leap across rocky chasms, nor 
over sharp-pointed stakes, either of 
wood ako) tS msy pip a canal 
occasio: , for if you leap’short, you 
have a soft fall ; pb there is Tittle or 
no danger in a five foot gate of neat 
workmanship on a gravel walk. But 
be ehary of your bones, and give your 
sinews fair play. Do not continue 
leaping too long at a time; and, as 
soon as you feel tired, or winded, or 
falling behind your usual mark, on 
with your apparel, and walk home to 
dine or pry 

Never ve one single word you © 
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hear in general society about any one 
igie feat of G i :: y 
ing. People talk of seventeen 
seule ar hap- -jump. If they 
say saw it done, and measured it 
themselves, they are either a0 honest 
men, or no geometricians. Never be- 
lieve in any feat at leaping said to 
have been achieved by a Scotch High- 
lander. We have leaped, in our youth, 
the whole Highlands ; and never met 
a man, even the champions of the dis- 
tricts, who could do nineteen feet on 
a level. The South-country shepherds 
who go to Highland farms (witness 
George Laidlaw in Strathglass and 
others), beat the Gael ail to sticks in 
Gymnastics in general. They are a 
harmless, contented, patient, enduring, 
patriotic, pious, and brave people, f 
of hospitality and every social virtue, 
but very so so jumpers indeed, and at 
wrestling not worth the toss-up of the 
smallest denomination of coin known, 
now or formerly, in these realms. 

At the beginning of the previous 
paragraph we have warned our readers 
against ever believing one word they 
hear in general society about Gymnas- 
tics. Pray, may we extend our advice 
to all other subjects of public and 
private interest ? Correct opinions and 
sentiments we have occasionally heard 
in mixed parties, but correct state- 
ments of facts, never. Only listen to 
a palaver about the battle of Waterloo 
—or Napoleon at St Helena—or the 
height of the Irish Giant—or the re- 
) duction of taxes—or the exaction of 
tithes—or Lord Kennedy and Mr Old- 
baldiston and Captain Ross shooting 
pigeons—or the Silk Trade—or the 
Shipping Interest—or the Emigration 
of Swallows—or a great Ban tcy or 
famous Forgery—or Salmon-fishing in 
the Tweed—or the population of Ire- 
land—or the greatest number of annual 
swarms of Bees from one Hive—or the 
colour of this Miss’s hair (in our 
oa clearly a fiery red), or that 

iss’s eye (certainly a grey squint), 
—and what con ctions, inaccura- 
cies, blunders, misrepresentations, and 
Fates ; rtlons of poor unhappy miserable 

acts! 


Often, indeed, have we wondered 
how this world goes on! Nobody 
seems to know anything. The events 
of last week are either forgotten, or 
by treacherous memory so transmo- 
grifed, that we know not the ghastly 

of our sorely altered friends. Can 
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this dim, faint, glimmering, attenuated 
shivering, and spectral Fact, be indeed 
the woe-begone apparition of the jolly 
reality of yester-morn was a week! 
You see men hurrying by you, on the 
wings of passion, as if their existence 
hung upon a moment, blind and deaf 
to the external world, and acting to 
admiration the part of spiritual es. 
sences. On the Monday following, by 
no train of circumstances can you re- 
call to them from obliviscence the sub. 
ject matter of their headlong impetu. 
osity. They say you must be dreaming, 
and with faces of blank vacuity turn 
into Montgomery’s for an ice-cream. 
There is no such thing as a faculty of 
Memory, and we very much doubt the 
existence of Judgment. But how, in 
the midst of all this confusion and be- 
wilderment, the said world goes on— 
there is the mystery which no Maga. 
zine has yet resolved. Every man you 
meet is more ignorant and stupider 
than another; no living being can 
extract from another the slightest 
useful knowledge of any kind ; collect 
facts and they all turn out falsehoods ; 
from the invention of Printing to this 
blessed hour, never yet was there an_ 
accurate quotation ; and oh! Heavens 
and earth! in Tables of Figures, to 
what countless millions amount the 
Sums Total of the Whole ! 

But we must return to CaptainClias. 
Captain Clias is such an enthusiast in 
his profession, that each branch of the 
science of Gymnastics appears to him 
to be, while he is teaching it, the most 
important. ‘Thus, he pronounces, as we 
have seen, a splendid panegyric on 
Walking ; and, under the influence of 
his eloquence, we are led to believe it 
the noblest of all human exploits, far 
beyond either Lying, Standing, or Sit- 
ting, each of which, however, had re- 
ceived in its turn a glowing eulogy. 
But when he warms upon Running, we 
feel for Walking almost a sort of eon- 
tempt. Running seems to be all in all 
—without it, human life seems still, 
sedentary, and stagnant. Ere long, 
the Captain comes forward suecinct for 
Jumping, and then all the business of 
this world appears transacted by leaps 
and springs. But no sooner have we 
joined the sect of jumpers, than the 
Captain lifts up his voice, and 
aloud in praise of Wrestling. We bes 
gin to wonder how we could have been 
so dazzled with the glories of Lying; 
Standing, Sitting, Walking, Running; 
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and Jumping in general, and wish that 


‘Jacob were alive, that we might try 


the patriarch a fall. What can be more 
beautifully philosophical than the fol- 
lowing eloge ? 

“ The salutary effects which result from 
the different manners of wrestling extend 
themselves over the whole body. The 
members are developed, the muscles are 
fortified, the vital spirits are circulated 
more freely, and increased in a very vi- 
sible manner. This exercise presents 
also the advantage of arming young per- 
sons with patience, courage, and con- 
stancy. <A long experience, supported 
by daily practice, has clearly proved to 
us, that, of all the exercises of the body, 
wrestling, well directed, is that which 
increases courage the most, inures to 
pain, and accustoms young men to per- 
severance. This only gives them that 
moral force which is commonly called re- 
sistance. 

“ If we consider wrestling with regard 
to its general utility, we shall see that 
there is no other exercise which presents, 
more than this does, the certain, and not 
expensive, means of rendering the body 
supple, vigorous, and well formed, and of 
preserving the health, and increasing its 
means of defence. 

“It is possible that some men, under 
the influence of prejudice, or the pre- 
tended brave, may think that wrestling 
is useless, since ‘fighting with the fists is 
no longer practised amongst gentlemen ; 
but let us suppose, for a moment, that 
one of these gentlemen unintentionally 
insults, or rather finds himself insulted, 
by one of those vigorous companions, 
who, to decide their quarrel, employ 
only the arms which nature has given 
them; in a similar case, what will the 
man do, who has hardly strength enough 
to handle the sword which he carries ?” 


The Captain then chooses his ground 
judiciously in the following passage : 

“ Both with regard to security and 
agreeableness, a close'soil, covered with a 
good green turf, is, without contradiction, 
the most proper ground for wrestling on, 
when care has been taken to remove all 
the hard bodies which might injure the 
wrestlers in case of falls, or during the 
struggles which take place on the ground. 
Too hard a soil presents but little resist- 
ance to the feet, and it weakens the confi- 
dence of the wrestlers, because they are 
afraid of slipping and of hurting them- 
telves in falling. Ground covered with 
a deep sand is very disagreeable, because 
i wrestling upon it the body is almost 
always covered with, and the eyes full of 
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things that might be injurious : 
movements, or that might do harm at 

the time of falling, . The sleeves of the 
shirt ought to be turned up above the 


antagonist by the throat, or by any other 
improper part, to employ either the nails 
or.the teeth, or to strike him under the 
chin.” 

Here we confess that we lose sight 
of the system of Wrestling taught b 
Captain Clias. But as we are above 
prejudice on this or any other subject, 
we do not doubt that it may be a very 
good and useful system. We have been 
too long accustomed, however, to the 
simple, straight-forward, manly, 
hugging, back-hold “ worstle’ of the 
north of England, to enter into the 
Captain’s cantrips, and we devoutly 
wish that we could see himself, on-his 
best scholar, try a fall with any one 
of fifty of the Cumberland and West~ 
moreland society of gentlemen in Lon- 
don. In order to prepare his scholars 
for wrestling, the most complicated ef 
gymnastics, both with respect to the 
diversity of its movements, and the 
different situations in which wrestlers 
are often placed, Captain Clias explains 
a course of preparatory exercises, which 
serves as an introduction. They have 
a somewhat quackish character, and a. 
few of them seem to us better fitted to 
make a mountebank than a wrestler. 
Thus, he teaches his scholars to kiss 
the ground in equilibrium, on the 
arms and points of the feet—to ha. 
port the body on the hands and heels, 
as far from the ground as possible—to 
do the goat’s jump, a foolish game at 
all-fours—and to rise from the 
by the action of the arms, keeping the 
legs still and extended—and a great 
variety of other manceuvres. 

The essential difference between Cap 
tain Clias’s system of wrestling and that 
of the North of England, is this, that 
in his the wrestlers catch hold in any 
way they choose ; whereas in the north, 
each party has an equal and similar 
hold before the s e begins. Who 
can doubt which is the better system ? 
The Captain’s is radically eavace and 
barbarous, and more congenial with 





the habits and temper of African ne- 
eo whites. The other 
fair, civilized. To us the 
— — —_ catching hold of an- 
round the waist, and consequent- 
ly throwing him at his pleasure, with- 
out the possibility of his antagonist 
making any effectual resistance, would 
be sickening indeed. Thus, what true 
Cock of the North can read without 
disgust Exercise XII., entitled “ Of 
the First Fall”? — 

“ Sufficiently prepared by all the ele- 
ments of wrestling, we may now, with- 
out fearing any accident, familiarize our- 
selves with one of the most complicated 
exercises, both by the variety of the 
movement, and the different situations 
in which we are placed during the action 
which is about to be described. Placed 
opposite to each other, as has been indi- 
cated in the preceding exercises, the 
wrestlers endeavour, by all sorts of move- 
ments, to take the advantage; but as 
here the principal object is for one to 
throw down the other, it is permitted in 
the attack, in endeavouring to take him 
round the body, to throw him in aay 
manner whatéver, and when one of the 
wrestlers is much quicker and more dex- 
terous than the other, it might happen 
that the victory may be decided before 
either has taken his hold of the other, for 
he who has twice thrown his adversary 
on his back ought to be acknowledged 
conqueror. As soon as one has taken 
the other round the body, he who has 
obtained the advantage ought to keep his 
head as close as possible on the highest 
of his shoulders, in order to hinder his 
champion from taking it under his arm; 
then, in raising him from the ground, to 
push him from one side, and throw him 
‘to the other; or to take advantage of 
the moment when he advances one of 
his feet, and throw him down artfully, by 
giving him a trip up. He who loses the 
advantage ought quickly to move his feet 
backwards,—to lean the upper part of 
his body forwards,—to seize, if possible, 
the head of his champion under one of 
his arms,—to fix his other haud on the 
hip, or on the loins, and to make his ad- 
versary bear all the weight of his body.” 

William Litt and Tom Nicolson, 
what think ye of that? At suchan exhi- 
bition, what hooting in the ring at Am- 
bleside, Coniston, Keswick, Penrith, or 
Carlisle? We offer to bet Captain Clias 
a dinner for six (a pretty number), of 
Fell mutton and Windermere 3 
with all other appurtenances, that the 
a time he witnesses a belt wres- 
tled for in either of the above rings, 
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he will abjure his own system, ‘as fit 
only for savages, and em that of 
Cumberland, as the “ wrestling” of 
gentlemen and christians. It certain. 
ly is the duty of —— Clias, as a 
gymnasiarch of high character and 
high situation, to whom part of the 
education of our British youth is in. 
trusted, to make himself, if not mas. 
ter, for that may not be so easy, ace 

uainted with the elements, at least 
the spirit, of the character of British 
Gymnastics. Ff he knows nothing at all 
about them, which we suspect is the 
case, then why should our unfeigned 
respect for his character, and admira- 
tion of his bodily accomplishments, 
prevent us from saying that he is not 
thoroughly qualified for the responsi- 
ble, and, we presume, lucrative situa- 
tion which he now holds ? 

The following exhibition must ree 
semble dog-fighting more than man. 
wrestling. 

“In this exercise the two wrestlers 
are lying on the ground, one on his right 
side, and the other on his left, two feet 
apart and opposite to each other. Theif 
arms are lying on their breasts, or extend- 
ed down by their sides. The action begins 
at a signal agreed on, and he who is first 
able to suspend all the movements of his 
adversary, by holding him confined under 
him upon his back, is conqueror, Here 
cunning, suppleness, agility, strength, 
and, especially, resistance, are indispen- 
sable. When the wrestlers are of nearly 
equal strength, the victory remains some 
time undecided; each takes-his turn to 
be on the top, and it sometimes happens 
that he who loses the first part gains the 
other two; or, by making an equal patt, 
renders the victory undecided, In this 
manner of wrestling, as well as in the 
others, they very often engage three 
times, for it often happens that he who 
has had the advantage in the first action, 
loses it in the second, and is consequent. 
ly obliged to begin again, in order to de- 
cide the victory.” 

Having been unable conscientiously 
to praise Captain Clias’s system of wres- . 
tling, it gives us pleasure to quote with 
approbation the only passage which 
seems to us truly scientific. The fol- 
rors rules might, we think, be 

rought into play in the legitimate 
back-hold. ia ¥ 

“ Among the great number of attacks 
used_in Greek wrestling, we will point 
out the seven principal trips, or snares. 
It is extremely advantageous to under- 
stand them well, in order to employ them 
in case of necessity, or to know how to 
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avoid them.<-Ist. The first, which is 
called exterior, is made from right to 
tight, outwards, the knees and the hips 
kept well together; that’ is, the leg is 
placed outwards behind the right of the 
champion,—2d. From left to left. The 
left leg outwards, behind the left of the 
champion. In the first case, the left hand 
of him who attacks draws back the up- 
per part of the body, whilst, the right 
shoulder presses forcibly on the breast of 
him who is to be overthrown. In the se- 
cond case, it is the right hand which draws, 


' and the left shoulder which presses vi- 


gorously, In the warmest moment of the 
action, he who attacks ought to stiffen 
as much as possible the knee which 
makes the lever. In either case, he who 
attacks ought to make all these partial 
movements as one single action, execu- 
ted with the quickness of lightning. He 
who resists has the same chance as he 
who attacks, when he has foreseen the 
blow soon enough to ward it off. If, on 
the contrary, he has been surprised, or 
has no confidence in his strength, he 
ought immediately to disengage his leg 
and place it behind.—3d. One may also 
interlace the right with the left, placing 
it inside, then the under part of the knees 
are joined, and he who attacks makes the 
hook on the fore part of his champion's 
leg, with the point of his foot.—4th. With 
the right against the left, in the inside, as 
above said.—5th. By letting himself fall 
to the left, to lift quickly from the right, 
with the top of his foot, the left leg of 
his champion, tacking it under the calf, 
‘and to make him fall on his back, pulling 
him with the left hand, at the same time 
pushing vigorously with the right. In 
both eases, he who is overthrown is made 
to describe a sort of half turn on the heel 
of the foot which rests on the ground.— 
6th. To fall to the right by lifting up from 
the left, as above indicated.—7th. By 
giving a violent push from left to right ; 
to take advantage of the moment when 
the opponent staggers, to place the end 
of the right foot quickly on the exterior 
part of the foot of the champion, and to 
push vigorously from right to left, with- 
out moving the foot which holds, The 
exterior siiare of the left against the right, 
and of the right against the left, is given 
when the adversary presents to us one of 
his legs, sometimes to make a trap, the 
tight for example. If we see that he in- 
tends the exterior snare, from the right 
against the right, we move the left leg 
quickly, outwardly, behind that which he 
presents, by engaging him under the knee, 
We raise bie sb towards us with 
great foree and rapidity; we pull at the 
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wil we pus foriy with the right 
whilst we right. 
When ‘os oatleh is well executed, we 
seldom fail to. overthrow our adversary. 
The blow of the knee is given at the mo- 
ment when the adversary, bending back- 
wards, moves one of his legs forward to 
overturn you, you seize the instant when 
one of your knees is behind his, to give 
him with the knee a strong push in that 
part, and with your hands you draw or 
push his body in a contrary way. Care 
must be taken not to give the blow of the 
knee, except the knee which presents 
itself, is a little stretched.” 

We are not afraid of having wearied 
our readers by these details ; for of all 
athletic amusements of the people, 
wrestling is, beyond doubt, the best. 
It is indeed entirely unexceptionable. 
Good humour, mirth, merriment, and 
manliness, prevail in such a ring, and 
therein quarrels are like summer~ 
showers, rare, short, sudden, and re- 
freshing. Wrestling, at leastsuch wres- 
tling as we speak of, awakens so much 
enthusiasm over the whole country 
where it prevails, that there is little or 
no fighting exceptatanelection. Wres- 
tling, therefore, produces precisely the 
same effect on the manners of the peo- 
ple as pugilism—they both make peo- 
ple peaceable. The pugilistic prize- 
ring has now become infamous, from 
the villainy of many of the men and 
their supporters. Ward, the most fi- 
nished pugilist since the days of Jem 
Belcher, is, in the ring, a convicted, 
robber. May the integrity of the wres- 
tling-ring remain for ever unim - 
ed and sacred! Sometimes, we fear, a 
few of the last standers compromise ; 
not so much for the gain, which is no 
great object, as forglory. But the sys- 
tem is universally scouted, and soon 
proves fatal to character. William Litt 
was the Bayard of the ring, the preux 
chevalier, sans peur et sans reproche. 
Miles Dixon of Grassmere had always 
a soul superior to every meanness ; 80 
had William Wilson of Ambleside. 
Wightman is, we believe, incorruptible 
—the reputation of Cass is without a 
stain—A bbot is game to the back-bone, 
and deserves to win-at Carlisle—and 
Sandys, although somewhat fractious 
at the hold, and inclined te chip, would 
not sell his honour fora collar and a 
crown of gold. ‘The Nicholsons, 
Richardsons, the Harrisons, and. 


Armstrongs, are not their names alone 
equivalent to the life of Sir Philip 





; of ? 
t a most absurd var wm 
pt affair of a world would ours be, 
the inhabitants of the globe 
—Quakers! Great, big, fat, placid, 
y faces—and no more jumping, 
Frsing or wrering, mong Prime | 

tion ~brims 

But to be sure the established religion 
would soon break down into sects, 
clothed, in the spirit of enlightened 
reform, in red, blue, yellow, and pur- 
; after the lapse of a few 
centuries, belts would be again wres- 
tled for at Carlisle, and the ropes of 
the P. C. extended in the Moulsey- 

hurst Aceldama, or Field of Blood ! 
We.come in due course to a part of 
the Captain’s book, which, now that 
the thermometer is standing at eighty- 
four in the shade, it is cooling to per- 
use—his chapter on Skating. O See 
most ambitious and aspiring of ther- 
mometers, hast thou indeed ever been 
down so low in the world as the free- 
zing oe Ice! What a charming 
ittle word! Oh! it comes over 
us like ~ chill oy — a bank of 
cranreuch, giving and stealing rigours ! 
Will that bright, shadowy, and sleep- 
ing lake ever again tinkle to the cir- 
clings of the hissing skate? Will 
is ever in be erected, and 
Glenlivat quafted from quechs where 
now hangs the image of that sultry, cas- 
tellated, and thunder-bearing cloud ? 

But let us hear the Captain. 


‘ Skating. 

“ This exercise, carried to a certain de- 
gree of perfection, surpasses all those of 
which we have hitherto spoken, as well 
with respect to the beauty of the move- 


pidity of graceful attitudes, 

skilful skater knows how to assume and 
change instantaneously, without appear. 
ing to take the smallest trouble.. Some- 
times, his movement resembles that of 
a bird hovering about the same place; 
sometimes, with his body easily balanced, 
he waves from side to side, like the bark 
driven by the wind; then, instantly uni. 
ting all his powers, the active skater dex- 
terously and courageously darts forward 
with astonishing rapidity, and the veloci- 
ty of his course equals the rapid flight of 
% bird which appears to cleave the air. 
Sometimes, appearing to yield himself to 
a simple movement of impulse, he slides 
upon this compact surface without the 
spectator being able to perceive the 
smallest muscular action, and passes as 
a flying shadow before the surrounding 
objects. This magical action, which 
seems (so to speak) to set us free from 
the laws of gravitation, possesses, indeed, 
something of enchantment ; and, without 
doubt, it was the delightful. pleasure 
which this recreation affords, that sug- 
gested to the immortal Klopstock the 
idea of celebrating, in his songs, the de- 
lights which the people of the north find 
during winter, on the smooth and solid 
ice of their numerous canals and Jakes.”"* 

Yes! of all pastimes skating is in- 
deed that which makes us feel allied 
to the gods, and believe in mythology, 
There goes an Edinburgh advocate in 
the character of Cupid—an account- 
ant that would shame Apollo—and 
a W.S. more gracefully fleet than 
Mercury gathering the shore ! 

“ The exercise in question may be 
considered under two points of view: 4, 
as it regards the rapidity, and 5, as it re- 
gards the beauty and elegance of the 
movements, 2 

“In the first case, the active skater, 
without having any regard to the position 
or the movements of the body, considers 





* During the winter, Holland presents a spectacle which may be enjoyed at & 
small expense. When the canals and lakes are frozen, they travel on the ice with 
skates. In all the provinces, but especially in Friesland, this art is cagried to 90 
great a degree of perfection, as to become the wonder of all foreigners; and it is 
- surprising to see with what agility and boldness they will pass over twelve miles in 
one four of time. All the countrywomen know how to skate. Sometimes thirty 
persons may be seen together, that is, fifteen young men with their mistresses, who, 
all holding each other by the band, appear, as they move along, like a vessel driven 
before the wind. Others are seated on a sledge fixed on two bars of wood, faced 
with iron, and pushed on by one of the skaters. There are, also, boats ten or fifteen 
feet long, placed on large skates, and fitted up with masts and sails. The celerity 
with which these boats are driven forward, exceeds imagination; and, it may be said, 
ay as the rapid flight of a bird. They go three miles in less than a quarter of 
an hour. ; 
12 
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He is absolute 
master of all his actions, however com- 
plicate they may be, and moves with so 
mueh ease and grace, that, at first sight, 
everybody thinks himself able to imitate 
him without trouble. In Holland it is 
not uncommon to see one of those vir- 
tuosos taking the most graceful attitudes, 
and drawing with his skates geometrical 
figures, and sometimes even flowers; and 
it may be said with confidence, that then 
this part of gymnastics is carried to the 
highest point of perfection. 

The Serpentine Course. 

“ If the end proposed in passing on a 
straight line be to go over a certain space 
with the greatest rapidity, the only ob- 
ject in describing curve-lines, is to in- 
crease the pleasure, by retarding more or 
less the progress. In the direct course, 
the trace which the skate leaves upon 
the ice is only a little curved at its ex- 
tremity ; but in the exercise in question, 
the skates describe only semi-circles and 
quadrants throughout. If the skater 
makes the curves produced by the im- 
pulse too round, his movement then be- 
comes retrograde. The extent of the 
lines described depends entirely on the 
force given, and we may, according to 
our inclination, trace at each turn a very 
limited line, or give it an extent of twenty 
feet. It is essential te observe, that the 
more the line is prolonged in the ser- 
pentine ‘course, the greater facility the 
skater has to develope his body in a 
graceful mammer. The action which pro- 
duces this course consists only in alter- 
nate impulses and slides, as we have in- 
dicated in the direct course. Here the 
body must be inclined in the direction in 


pulsation, which we have just communi- 
cated to ourselves, The foot which gives 
the impulse follows close on the ice, yet 
without touching it, and gives a new blow 
by closing this movement as much as 
possible in order to render it impercep- 
tible. 
Crossing during the direct course. 

“ As soon as we are sufficiently exer. 
cised in the difficult evolutions just men 
tioned, we may try, in skating on 
straight line, to give the impulse alter 
nately, by making the foot which follows 
cross over that on which the body slides. 
We must act equally with both feet, be- 
cause if we make this exercise several 
times following on the same foot, we 
shall describe a circle, the ci 
of which will be proportionable to the 
greater or less extent of each slide. 


To break short in crossing. 

“‘ This exercise requires a great deal 
of address, confidence, and quickness ; 
we must have made considerable pro- 
gress to be able to cross on both sides 
equally, in describing the curves, because 
the movement which is made to break 
the force communicated, in order te go 
in a con direction, requires that:we 
should be absolute masters of all our 
movements, however violent may 
be. In crossing, while making the ser- 
pentine course, the body is thrown with 
great violence, sometimes from right to 
left, and sometimes from left to right. 

“ In this action the dexterous skater 
resembles a vessel, which is proceeding 
by a serpentine or zig-zag course (tack. 
ing) with great rapidity. 





* The Frieslander, who is generally considered to be the most skilful skater, often 


goes fifteen miles an hour, and is even able to support this pace for a long time. In 
the province of Friesland, there are annually several public courses, which may. be 
considered as national festivals, where the two sexes are indiscriminately admitted 
to dispute the prize, and whoever arrives first at the goal, is always proclaimed con- 
queror. Here no regard whatever is paid to the fine movements of the body, each 
taking the attitude which appears to him the most proper to accelerate his course. 
Often the skater in Friesland is seen ‘with his body leaning forward, assisting himself 
with his hands, which he places on the ice to increase his impulse. Here the wo- 
men are the rivals of the men, nay often surpass them in quickness; and in many 
of these contests, at which we were present at Leuwarden, we have seen the young 
womén carry off different prizes in the skating race. . 

In 1808, two young females, named Scholtens and Johanes, won the prize in 4 
skating race at Groningen. They went thirty miles in two ar ' oo 
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What séason in all the year can 
bear i with winter? Can 
the i ion dream of a day su- 
— to one of cold bleak frost ? 
What bright and beautiful incrusta- 
tions on house-eave, bank, and tree ! 
What a glorious glitter on the moun- 
tain-dtip f Who would long for sum- 
mer skies: beneath that magnificent 
arch of heaven, ‘so deeply, darkly, 
beautifully blue !” The air you breathe 
belongs to a clime in which all living 
things must reach longevity without 
the labour of reading Sir John Sin- 
clair. With every sweet single soul 
of that blooming bevy of fur-clad vir- 
gins are we in love ; in such a bra- 
cing atmosphere we behold charms 
in every matron, and something plea- 
sant in old women theméelves ! Then 
and then only do we lament our bache- 
Jorship, and vow “ to show her the 
ring, and implore her to marry.” But 
our melts with the first thaw, 
and Celebs ceases to go in Search of 
a Wife. 

What varieties of scenery does the 
skater enjoy! The broad meadow, 
where the tree-stems are bound in the 
crisp water-flow, and the bells are 
heard jangling sweetly from the old 
monastic tower,—the pond in plea- 
sure-ground, in whose oozy depths the 

repose, and whose margin is sha- 
ded from sun and storm by a brother- 
hood of sycamores or horse-chesnuts 
perpetually in bud,—the long river- 
8, with ivyed precipices closing 
up:the vista, and overhead blue sky 
and white cloud, with perhaps a few 
cawing rooks;,—the canal winding on 
its scientific level round knoll and 
vihies ob age and scattered 
on its banks, and passage-boat, 
oN sore and coal-barge imprisoned 
in the frost’s embrace,—tarn up amon 
the mountains, where no wind is hear 
but the cracking cliffs—or living lake, 
living, but asleep in its pellucid glass- 
pee an old castle reflected in 
it, and a ye cotem with the 
foundation-stone ! od 

Then with what an appetite does 
the skater return to his Dulce Do- 
mum! In no other exercise is there 
80 little fatigue. Fox-hunting is glo- 
rious, but severe—cricketing is noble, 
but straining to the sinewy system— 
and we have felt somewhat too wea- 
ried from Tennis and Fives—but ska- 
ting is always like the undebilitating 
a 


restorative exercise of a new fa- 
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culty: Hunger and thirst seem there 
names, as we glide and skime along; 
yet, soon as we untie our skates; they 
are felt to be realities. No sleeping 
after dinner among a bright-eyed com- 
pany of skaters! Quips and cranks; 
and wreathed smiles,—joke, jest, 
pun, and repartee,—sallies of pointed 
merriment, grotesque remarks, acute 
observations, original whimsies, nay, 
even profound reflections bordering 
upon the philosophical, intermingle 
with song, catch, and glee, till, through 
the illimitable range of laughter, from 
faint susurrus to indomitable gaffaw, 
the long glass-jingling table, with its 
central punch-bowl, is on a murmur 
or a roar! 

But lo! Winter is over and gone; 
and warm-bosomed May-day dips her 
lily feet once more in the tepid mur- 
murs of stream and lake, or in the 
foam-bells breaking over the heavin 
beauty of the grass-green sea—an 
the season of Swimming shines over 
the watery world. Captain Clias strips, 
and, like a merman, flings his mus- 
cular anatomy into the flowing tide, 
or over a waterfall. Perhaps the best 
part of the Captain’s work is the chap- 
teron Swimming. In Swimming, as in 
Poetry, no mediocrity must be allow- 
ed, and that for excellent reasons. 


“Tt is not. sufficient, as many:may 
suppose, to know so much of this art 
as merely to extricate ourselves, but: it 
is necessary to possess sufficient ability 
to succour another in the moment of dis- 
tress, A swimmer who has only attain- 
ed mediocrity, is incapable of this latter 
gratification, for his swimming:cannot be 
considered as an action that he executes 
with facility ; on the contrary, it appears 
as a continued struggle with the element, 
in which he must perish, should the least 
accident occur to confuse him, or impede 
his efforts. It is, then, essential for those 
who would possess tlie real benefits of 
this art, to convince themselves of. its 
great utility, and not to commence, until 
they have resolved to pass the bounds of 
mediocrity. 

“ Tn the arts of fencing, dancing, music, 
horsemanship, &c. a tolerable progress 
produces no unhappy consequences, it is 
even productive of pleasure: it is not 
thus in regard to swimming ; we can have 
but little pleasure, and no safety in the 
water as indifferent swimmers. Expetir 
ence proves to us that more fatal acci- 
dents happen to those who swim imper- 
fectly, than those who cannot swim at all, 
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the latter having no temptation to expose 
themselves to danger.’’ 

This is sound doctrine, and we are 
willing to subscribe to it on the sole 
authority of Captain Clias—but he 
clenches it with Rousseau.—‘“ With- 
out having finished his studies, (says 
Rowse} a traveller mounts on 
horseback, keeps his seat, and this he 
can do sufficiently well for his pur- 
ree 3 but in the water, if he does not 

now how to swim, he will probably be 
drowned.” Rousseau was indeed a 
strange paradoxical creature.—lIt is an 
error to suppose that grown-up men 
cannot learn to swim,—experience 
teaches the contrary,—and the zreat 
number of soldiers and private indivi- 
duals who are taught swimming in 
the different European establishments, 
proves clearly that men may become 
most expert in the art at any period of 
life: Still there have been os first- 
rate swimmers who did not practise 
the art from childhood. 


“ Surely it may be called a duty of pa- 
rents to attend to this part of the physi- 
eal education of their children, Is it not 
truly pitiable, to see the smallest animal 
find its safety in crossing rivers, and in 
sustaining itself on the water for hours, 
whilst man, the king of animals, so proud 
of his knowledge, may be drowned in a 
brook, if he has not learnt to swim? In 
the moment of danger, of what service 
to a person are all the valuable pleasures 
of literature, and the stores of the mind ? 
Of what avail to know the whole circle 
of the mathematics, the properties of dif- 
ferent bodies, their mechanism and spe- 
cifie weight, if he should fall into the wa- 
ter, and not be able to remedy that pro- 
perty in his own body, which causes it to 
sink in that fluid? Nay, we beseech him 
to learn to swim, that he may preserve 
more effectually from accident, those gifts 
and attainments which would cause his 
loss to be severely felt. 

“ The motions we must make in the 
water; in order to preserve our equilibri- 
um, or to direct the body according to our 
will, are not natural to man; it is there- 
fore necessary to Jearn them, if we wish 
to preserve ourselves from danger. Even 
if the body of a man, placed horizontally 
on the water, had the property of buoy- 
ancy, it would be of no advantage with- 
out the art of urging it forward, or direct- 
ing its movements. It would either re- 
main stationary, or in a rapid stream be 
drawn into guifs, bruised against rocks, 
or perhaps crushed by the wheel of a mill. 
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“ Let the English youth fee! this truth, 
and Jearn to govern their own persons, 
in its healthy kingdom, with as much ski)! 
as they do their ships of war and com- 
merce, which have raised their country to 
the highest pitch of maritime glory and 
prosperity,” 


It is certainly most absurd to live 
all the days of one’s life at the merey 
of any one of the elements whatever, 
more especially water ; and, in most 
instances, people who are drowned 
deserve death. In much of the inte- 
rior of Africa, and in the central de- 
serts of Arabia, swimming is of no 
use, owing to the general aridity of 
the soil, and want of atmospheri¢e 
moisture. But islanders like us, who 
are rarely out of sight or sound of 
stream, lake, and sea, ought to be am-~ 
phibious, In angling, no maw ean be 
called.@.master who 1s not a swimmer. 
There.is. not a bridge at every turn 
across the Tweed, Tay, and Clyde,— 
ferry-boats are rare;—and fords are 
deep. Over with you, therefore, like a 
sagacious Newfoundland. dog, back 
and forward from shady and sunn 
bank, according to the flow of flood, 
and giving yourself a shake, drop the 
fly lightly above snout of trout, grilse, 
or salmon. In lake-fishing, wherever 
you see a strong and shelving shallow 
stretching along the deeps, have iu- 
stant recourse to natation, and you 
will fill your pannier with pounders, 
while land-lubbers are in vain flog- 
ging from the shore. Don’t talk to us 
about danger. The wave is tepid as 
milk, so no chance of catching cold ; 
cramp is a mere bug-bear; and as 
every man knows his own strength, 
he is just as safe while he keeps within 
wit i limits in the water as on the 

and. 

We have, indeed, heard it seriously 
mentioned in conversation, that peo- 
ple who can swim run a greater risk 
of being drowned than those who can- 
not; and, no doubt, people who can~ 


i uot swim do not often plunge into 


pools twenty feet deep, just as people 
who cannot ride are rarely seen on 
horseback, and never kille¢ acting as 
jockeys at Newmarket. In all acci- 
dents with boats, the good swimmers, 
it issaid, are uniformly drowned. That, 
in the first place, is a lie ; but when it 
does so happen, pray who drown them 
but the knaves ‘who cannot swim a 
stroke, and clutch hold of the légs of 
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.better mien, and drag them to the bot- 
tom? A prime seaman is not worthy 
the name, who cannot swim, nor can 
he disch; all his duties. In ship- 
wreck during a storm, and ona lea-shore 
of precipices, swimming cannot greatly 
avail, and the sea will dash to death a 
thousand men among the floating frag- 
wients of the Dreadnought ; or fire will 
consume the ship from the face of the 
sea’; “and the strong swimmer in his 
agony,” knows that he shall never be- 
hold the setting sun. But, to say that 
men in wy trys have not a better 
chance of their lives, if able to swim, 
is about as rational as to say that men, 
in balloon-wrecks, would not have a 
better chance of their life if able to fly. 
Most parents love their children, 
(the organ of philop itiveness be- 
ing a large bump on all heads, if there 
be truth in phrenology,) and cannot 
bear the thought of their being drown- 
ed ; so a, are apt to look = we 

ing as a dangerous pastime. 
we have no childre cof our ee; oe 
a right to have any, not being married, 
yet we can pardon the amiable weak- 
ness which betrays a rational mistrust 
in the efficacy of resuscitating ma- 
chines. But swimming may be learn- 
ed in water not deeper than your knee 
—nay, et of our readers with large 
ies will be happy and surprised 


to hear, on the peeger of Captain 


Clias himself, “‘ that children may be 
taught the elementary principles of na- 
tation without having recourse to wa- 
ter,” and may become tolerable swim- 
mers on dry 

The apparent paradox Captain Clias 
explains by a very clear and full ac- 
count of the process, by which, with 
the aid of machinery, a boy may be 
taught the elements of the art: 


“ The swimiming-girdle is placed round 
the pupil’s breast, in such a manner that 
its upper edge touches the pap of the 
breast. The girdle, which is formed of 
hemp or linen thread, must be four fingers 
in breadth, and provided at both ends 
with brass rings. It must be of such a 
length that these rings may touch on the 
back. Through these the rope drawn, 
the ends of which are left loose, which 
the teacher holds in his hand. The pu- 
pil is then conducted to the water, and 
tecommended to go gently into it. 

_ “ As soon as the pupil is in the water, 
in order to inspire him with confidence, 
the teacher winds the end of the rope, 
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which he holds in his hand, round the 
pole, and leaning the pole on the rail, he 
swings the pupil into the water, in such 
a way, that the latter appears to repose 
on its surface. The pupil is not placed 
in a perfectly horizontal position; the 
head is plunged up to the mouth, the 
arms are stiffly stretched forwards, so 
that the palms of the hands touch each 
other ; the legs are also stiffly stretched 
out, and the heels are kept together, but 
the toes are turned to the outside and 
contracted ; this is called ranging. In 
this position the pupil must remain fot 
some time, till he feels it becomes easy to 
him. When this is well known, the pupil 
proceeds to the movements.” 


We have not room to enter into an 
detail of the various exercises by whi 
the ap wr is finally, and in a wonder- 
fully short time, enabled to despise 
rope and pole, and launch out into 
river or sea. 

This system, which Captain Clias put 
in practice in 1809, for the first time, 
with the two grandsons of Marshal 
Blucher,- and in 1811, in his own 
country, (Switzerland,) has been in- 
troduced for some years, by Colonel 
Pfull, in the Prussian army, with great 
success, and lately, in many other parts 
of the Continent. Paris, Vienna, Ber- 
lin, Copenhagen, Stockholm, Moscow, 
Petersburg, Amsterdam, Berne, in 
Switzerland, and a great many other 

laces, have now regular Swimming 
Schools established and maintained by 
the government, or private societies. 

In the year 1818, there was formed, 
in the central school of Denmark, one 
hundred and five masters, destined to 
teach in the different cities of that 
kingdom. All of them having been 
instructed after the same method, 
learnt, in less than four months, to 
swim a distance of nine miles, to dive 
twenty feet deep, and even to swim a 
considerable distance in full dress and 
arms, ing a man on their back. 
In the different Swimming Schools of 
that country, 2707 individuals have . 
learnt to swim perfectly in the same 
year, and almost every one of those in- 
stitutions, on the Continent, offer the 
same satisfactory result. 

We recommend Captain Clias’s book 
to all swimmers. They will find ex- 
cellent instructions respecting Tread- 
ing water—Swimming on the side, 
without employing the feet-—F loating 
Leaping, or Plunging—-the Running 
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Plunge—the F lat Plunge—the F ling— 
the Mill—the Wheel dalesiosdyated 
forwards—the Thrust — the Double 
Thrust — Diving—and Saving from 


As a specimen of his style of treat- 
ing the subject, hear him on diving : 


“ The exercise of diving must begin by 
remaining under water without motion. 
The most pleasant manner for the diver 
is to let himself sink gently into the wa- 
ter, by means of a pole or rope. The 
breath must be drawn in slowly, and ex- 
pelled by degrees, when the heart begins 
to beat very strongly. if the pupil has 
practised himself in this for some time, 
he may then begin to swim under water, 
and to dive to the bottom. In swimming 
under water, he may either move in the 
usual way, or keep his hands stretched 
before him, which will enable him to cut 
the water more easily, and greatly relieve 
the breast. If he observes that he ap- 
proaches too near the surface of the wa- 
ter, he must press the palms of his hands 
upwards. If he wishes to dive to the 
bottom, he must turn the palms of the 
hands upwards, striking with them re- 
peatedly and rapidly, whilst the feet are 
reposing; and when he has attained a 
perpendicular position, he should stretch 
out his hands like feelers, and make the 
usual movement with his feet; then he 
will descend with great rapidity to the 
bottom. It is well to accnstom the eyes 
to open themselves under the water, at 
least in those beds of water.which admit 
the light, as it will enable us to ascertain 
the depth of the water we are in.” 


Except when it is sought to bring 
up drowning or drowned people from 
the bottom, we dissuade our readers 
from diving. It cannot be for 
the health. Never, as you love us, 
dive under logs of wood, or barges, 
or frigates, or line-of-battle ships. We 
have seen such things done—we have 
ourselves done such things. On one 
occasion, with our head touching the 
keel of an eighteen. gun-brig, we be- 

n to feel want of breath, and would 

ave given a rump and dozen fora 
single gallon of air. The brig was ra- 
ther big-bellied, and we could not get 
clear of her great fat sides. We be- 
gan to fear that we should not find our 
evel, and the journey upwards was 
indeed most intolerably tedious. Un- 
luckily, on reaching the surface, we 
came up under a boat of live lumber, 
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from the shore, and had to put on.our 
spectacles to see our way from under 
her ugly flat bottom. a 
high sea was running, and when we 
had bobbed our head above water, 
wave after wave smote us, till we were 
heard from on board blowing like a 
porpus. We would not take such ano« 
ther dive again, no, not for a bushel 
of pearls ; and we believe that, for 
nearly a quarter of an hour, (so the time 
seemed to us,) we had been given wu: 
by the whole ship’s company—we ha 
most said the squadron. ; 
In diving, beware of muddy bot- 
toms. It is a shocking sensation to 
feel yourself settling down to the mid- 
dle, head foremost, in sludge, among 
eels. Beware of weeds and water-lilies, 
for there the Naiads are ladies of in- 
different reputation, and their embrace 
is pep » bellgn “iat 2 ay battle- 
ments of a bri et a soft, green, 
sunny bank, of a few feet, suffice. As 
you are a gentleman, scorn can 
and neither bathe nor fish in troubled 
waters. Gentle river ! gentle river ! 
let me float adown the elisium of thy 
flowing murmurs ; and then, in kind . 
contention, lovingly buffet back my 
way to the pool, on whose tree-shaded,,’ 
brink lie my nankeen trowsers and 
shirt of fine linen, like a snow-pat 
amid the verdure. Ah! above all thi 
else, as you are a man, let no footpath, 
however unfrequented, touch the wa- 
ter edge near the pool where you, 
like a wild-goose, are at play; but 
steer your state like a swan, that, bold 
yet shy, disports in the solitude, and 
ever and anon rising on the surface, 
awakens the lonely echoes with the 
flapping of his victorious wings ! 
Often have we longed to save the 
life of a fellow-creature ; and we have 
rescued from drowning one very young 
child, and one very ok! woman. © But 
oh! that it had fallen to our lot to save 
some lovely virgin, une to be 
married, and who had not yet lost her 
heart! That is a happiness that falls 
to the lot of one man in a million. 
Yet one precious life we have saved— 
when waters rose and beat over 
her, nor has she been ungrateful—the 
life of the dearest, best creature alive 
—Maga the incomparable !—even at 
the very hour when her days were as 
those of a virgin when the days of her 
virginity have expired.* 





* See Chaldee MS. 
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In all ordinary. cases, follow the ad- 
viee of Captain Clias. , 

i: It is necessary for a swimmer to 
know how to act in rescuing a drowning 
person, without himself becoming the 
victim, as so often happens; we therefore 
lay down the following rules :—~The 
swimmer must avoid approaching the 
drowning person in front, in order that 
he may not be grasped by him; for 
wherever a drowning person seizes, he 
holds with convulsive force, and it is 
no easy matter to get disentangled from 
his grasp; therefore, he ought to seize 
him from bebind, and let him loose im- 
mediately the other turns towards him ; 
his best way is either to impel him before 
to the shore, or to draw him behind; if 
the space to be passed be too great, he 
should seize him by the foot, and drag 
him, turning him on his back. If the 
drowning person has seized him, there is 
no other resource for the swimmer than 
to drop at once to the bottom of the wa- 
ter, and there to wrestle with his anta- 
gonist ; thedrowning man endeavours, by 
a kind of instinct, to regain the surface, 
_ and when drawn down to the bottom, he 

usually quits his prey, particularly if the 

diver attacks him there with all his power. 

» * For two swimmers the labour is ea- 

sier, because they can mutually relieve 

each other. If the drowning person has 
still some presence of mind remaining, 
will then seize him one under one 
_ afm, and the other under the other, and, 
without any great effort in treading wa- 
ter, bring him along with his head above 
the water, while they enjoin him to 
keep himself as much stretched out, and 
as much without motion, as possible.” 
. In the last Quarterly Review (an 
admirable Number, Mr Editor) there 
is an article on swimming, at once 
sensible and ingenious, entertaining 
and instructive. We have our doubts, 
however, about the superiority of up- 
right natation. No doubt that method 
more closely resembles walking than 
the usual one, which, indeed, has no 
resemblance to walking at all ; but 
why should swimming resemble walk- 
ing ?—Walking, Swimming, and Fly- 
ing, seem to us three distinct kinds of 
locomotion, in three distinct kinds of 
elements—earth, water, and air. Such 
savage swimmers as we have seen—we 
; of the natives of Otaheite and 
the Sandwich Isles, also of Malays and 
of the negroes on the coast of Guinea 
—do not swim upright, although cer- 
tainly they do swim deep in the water, 
which is perhaps all that the reviewer 


Means to recommend. Men would 
take no heed of time but by its loss, 
were they to swim great distances up. 
right ; and on the whole we-must re. 
main partial to the method of the 

the most elegant and powerful of 
swimmers, and an animal to whom, in 
many essential points, we have always 
thought the human species bears a very 
striking resemblance. 

Some swimmers, at every stroke, 
raise not only their neck and shoul. 
ders, but absolutely breast and body, 
out of the water, and the style is im. 
posing. But it must exhaust, and 
of the power exerted is nearly u 
It is sufficient to keep your mouth 
above water ; yet even that is not ab- 
solutely necessary, for you may breathe 
through your nostrils. Longish strokes 
are the best ; but you may vary them 
at your pleasure. As far as our obser- 
vation or experience goes, power in the 
arms is of more avail to the swimmer 
than power in the legs ; and we would 
always bet on the pugilistic, in pre- 
ference to the pedestrian figure. 

Captain Clias will have ladies to 
learn to swim as well as jump; and of 
the two, natation and saltation, the 
former is, we think, according to out 
notions of feminine delicacy, the ac- 
complishment which we should prefer 
in a wife or mistress. It is difficult 
for the female form to jump graceful- 
ly. Camilla herself, we suspect, would 
have looked awkward at hop step 
leap. Venus was no jumping Joan— 
but she walked well. And Urania, there 
can be no doubt from her name, was 
acharming swimmer. Petticoats, how, 
ever, are not such good things to Swim 
in as breeches; but that difficulty 
married ladies will be able to get over, 
while in the water all virgins must be 
Musidoras. 

Life is sweet—so swim in no sea 
where, by. any possibility, a shark cap 
be within a hundred leagues of your 
leg. Remember the print of the young 
man saved with loss of limb from that 
marine attorney. Should a dolphin 
disturb you, up with you on his back, 
and calling for your fiddle, sport 
Arion. Bottlenoses are harmless. We 
never knew a life lost by Craken ; and 
there is only one on record swallo 
by a Whale. 

In the Quarterly are some pleasant 
natatory anecdotes, to which we adda 
brace given by Captain Clias. 

In 1699, a small vessel belonging 
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to the monks of La Charite, was over- 
set by a gust of wind, between St Lu- 
cie and Martinique, and all who were 
in it perished, with the exception of a 
Carabee, who, without being aided by 
a plank, or other morsel of wood that 
might have assisted him, kept himself 
buoyant = the water for the space 
of sixty hours, supporting hunger; 
thirst, and the violence of the tempest, 
which caused the loss of the vessel, 
and at last landed at a small creek, and 
communicated the news of the wreck 
which had happened. 

In the famous defence of Genoa, 
by General Massena, that officer felt 
the necessity of making known his pe- 
rilous situation to the First Consul,— 
the fate of the place, and that of the 
French army, depended upon the event 
of the siege; the blockade cut off all 
communication by land, and that by 
sea was attended with great danger. 
Francesche, a young officer, was the 
first to present himself for this great 
act of devotion ; he received dispatches 
from the general, and jumped into a 
fishing boat, with three intrepid row- 
ers, By favour of the night he passed 
through three lines of the English 
fleet, but at day-break they were per- 
ceived, and chase was given them. 
Francesche escaped for a long time the 
apg of the English, until they were 

ut a few leagues from Antibes, but 
the enemy then gained upon them, 
and the fear of falling into their hands 
was severely felt. Francesche stripped 
of his clothes, bound the dispaches to 
his body, and having recommended 
the sailors to manceuvre as long as pos- 
sible, to draw the enemy's attention 
from himself, gently dropped into the 
sea. He swam several hours, landed 
among his countrymen, and had the 
satisfaction to present the dispatches 
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safe to the First Consul, who could not 
withhold his admiration of this proof 
of courage and success. The former 

to finish his enterprise, recei- 
ved the answer, and carried it back to 
General ra at — 

Captain Clias, we 
P= orn Gentle readers 1 nord = 
that all the gymnastic exercises.in the 
world are not worth a bam, without 
regular, sober, active habits of life. 
All kinds of debauchery and dissipa- 
tion incapacitate equally for lying, 
standing, walking, running, leaping, 
wrestling, skating, swimming, and- a 
thousand things else beside. O what 
a charm in moderation! How stronj 
the heart beats and the lungs play ! 
The eye, how it les ! and thi 
mantling blood on the clear cheek, 
how beautiful! But your fat, pursy, 
purfied son of a witch, who, from 
morn to night, guzzles and gurgles like 
a town-drake in a gutter, and from 
night to morn snorts and snores to the 
disturbance of other two tenements, 
no system of gymnastics will keep that 
man alive till Christmas ; and then he 
will be seen practi: bona fide that 
species of walking which Captain Clias 
calls the Spectre’s March. 

And now, gentle readers, we mrust 
part. We have indeed bestowed our 
tediousness upon you, but believe us 
when we declare ’pon our honour that 
our error was unpremeditated, Half 
a sheet was all we had allowed our- 
selves at starting, and we are really 
afraid to count the number of pages. 
We must not hope that you may never 
be drowned, in case you should come 
to a worse death ; but nay you live all 
the days of your life, and long may the 


stone sleep unshaped in the q 
that is destined to bear the chitaph 


commemorative of your virtues. 
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MY TRANSMOGRIFICATIONS.- 


Miss Mirtrorp, in a very clever 
dittle sketch, published in Ackermann’s 
pretty “‘ Forget-me-not,” has very 
amusingly detailed the continual trans- 
migrations of the female part of hu- 
‘manity in its progress through child- 
hood, gi Thood, and womanhood, to 
marviage and old age. But to us of 
the more lordly sex she has denied a 
mutability which perhaps she has not 
so much observed—this is solely be- 
cause she is not one of us, and could 
scarcely have opportunities of remark- 
-ing our changes as closely as those of 
her ———— ne there is 
t e in men from early 
Schesd, and that they keep the same 
faces, however ugly.” In some in- 
stances it may be so, but in general 
there are very few animals more un- 
like than the boy to the man; but 
perhaps Miss Mitford, in this sw 
ing indistinction, only alluded to the 
*€ wearers of smock frocks,”—in that 
seentoen a ane sib 
ing the contrary, (which I 
do, rp an excellent article 
——- lost) I will 7, a detail 
istory of my own “ smogri- 
fications.” 


I cannot say I recollect myself, but 
I perfectly well remember a portrait 
that strongly resembled me, painted 
when I was two years old, for my 
dear and tender mo ane wennes ac- 
cordingly. It represents a fat, roguish, 
black-eyed, pa A urchin, sit- 
ting on a bank with a lap full of 
flowers, which showed out magnifi- 
cently from the white frock beneath 
them. There was happiness, round, 
rich, luscious, rosy happiness, in every 
little feature ; and altogether it was 
such a child as a mother might be 
proud of. Three years after, I can 
recollect myself—the fat was passing 
away—I was growing tall, slender, an 
impudent self-willed imp, the delight 
of my father, the torment of my sister, 
and the curse of servants. My god- 
father gave me a guinea, and I gave 
it to a groom, as a bribe to let me 
mount his horse and ride him a few 

ards to water. I had a new beaver 
het—t had no objection to sunbeams, 
and thought I could turn it to better 
-account—I cut it into the shape of a 
very tolerable boat, and sent it down 
the stream, that, innocent of mischief, 


flowed quietly through the grounds, 
Yet amid this. wildness, there 
might have been seen “ sparkles of a 
better nature ;” for I had much ten. 
derness in my composition, glimpses 
of enthusiasm, and some queer unde. 
fined notions of the beautiful ; for in. 
stance, a gang of gipsies sometimes 
favoured “ our village” by pitching 
their tents in the outskirts ; and many 
a time have I slipped away from the 
paternal care of ‘‘ Old John” to listen 
to the voice of one dark-eyed girl 
among the troop, who had fascinated 
my young heart, or (I rather suppose) 
my ear, by her singing. How often 
have I wept over the melancholy fate 
of the lady, who, in the storm at'sea, 
told her lover to 


“ Take a white napkin, and bind my head 


softly, 
And then throw me overboard, me and 
my baby ;” 
and have frequently been elevated to 
heroism by the splendid portrait of 
that hero who was martyrised at Ty- 
burn ; his constancy at his trial won 
my fervent admiration. 
“¢ I stood as bold as John of Gaunt, 
All in my natty attire ; 
I ne’er seem’d daunted in the least, 
Which made the folks admire ! 


‘* That all the people they may say, 
That I am no des-arter ; 
For the captain, he must lead the way, 

And the men must follow a’-ter.” 


My wild spirits were really taken 
captive by these vagabonds ; the law- 
less independence of their children 
was my envy ; they had no lessons to 
learn, no elder sisters to keep themvin 
order, nor elder brother to thump 
them out of their pocket-money ; their 
whole existence to me was paradisai- 
cal. I believe if they had — 
to steal me, they would have found the 
business half done to their hands. 

At seven years old I was 
I had a cloth jacket and trowsers—I 
was told that I was a man; and | 
thought it incumbent on me to be 
‘* grave and gentlemanlike.” I 
more attention to my lessons and the 
young ladies, and thought it an im- 
perative duty to discover they were 
more amiable and pretty than boys. 
Soon this affectation became sincere. 
My sister was better loved than all 
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my kin; to her I flew to roar away 
my gftief, when my father took out 
Henry, and left me at home, or when 
he threatened to sell my y, or give 
him to my playfellow, Richard How- 
ard, whom I hated ever after. In her 
I reposed all my confidence, and in 
her gentle bosom deposited my tutor’s 
severities, and my brother’s wrongs— 
I was, in truth, “‘ a most pathetical 
nit.” 

But at ten, “‘ O what a change was 
there !’’ No Chrysalis’ metamorpho- 
sis was ever greater. I had grown 
accustomed to my breeches, and no 
longer held them in any consideration ; 
I was impudent to my sister, con- 
tradicted my father, fought my own 
battles with my brother, and played 
truant with my tutor, till he made a 
solemn complaint of my manifold abo- 
minations. I scrambled all over the 
country, and came back with scarcel 
a rag on my back, and what were le 
me were so defaced by mud, or dust, 
as the weather would have it, that 
their quality could barely be disco- 
vered. My mother wept, my father 
swore, my tutor said the devil was in 
me. I-was up to all sorts of villainy. 
I stuffed a goose with gunpowder in 
the absence of the cook, who was pre- 
paring to put it down to the spit, and I 
felt no sort of compunction for her in- 
tense fear and agony, when, on ap- 
plying the lighted paper to singe it, it 

w into ten thousand pieces, and 
I had 
th my brother into t for 
me ; and my playmates consoled them- 
selves for not being able to master me, 
by bestowing upon me the very ex- 

ive cognomen of “ Gallows!” At 
ength I tired them out; my tutor 
gave in, and my mother acquiesced 
with my father in thinking school 
alone could preserve me. So to a pub- 
lic school I went, to learn decorum 
and obedience. 


— knocked her eyes out. 


In four years more, there were no 
traces of Young Gallows, but I came 
home a monkey still, only melancho- 
ly, instead of mischievous. My early 
enthusiaem returned, and my intense 
love of the beautiful, undirected by 
reason, exhibited itself in the most 
ridiculous forms—lI read novels, and 
the pathetic stories in the magazines. 
—I contemplated the setting sun— 
fell in love with the moon, and made 
verses to every little star that twinkled 
behind the clouds and before the 
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clouds. I ese -” ray —_ or 
written anything lively for ; 
I should Gene thengith fun an insult 
to my feelings ; and ing I 
was a slender boy, with long arms and 
legs, of an active light , but de- 
licate constitution—ev said I 
should be tall—I wo =— _ 
glass, and observing a pale, 5 
inclining to sallow, masses. of black 
curling hair, and a somewhat serious 
look, I concluded that I should be a 
tall, thin, pale, pensive-looking young 
man, and acted up to the c ter 
accordingly. I loved to be thought an 
invalid, and frightened my mother to 
death by the affectation of a heetic 
cough, which I pretended to consider 
as a warning that I should die early 
of a decline. I-wrote a long string of 
verses, called the “‘ Dying Boy,” in 
which I lamented my early doom, ex- 
pressed my resignation, and took a 
tender and pathetic farewell of the 
trees, and the moon, and the flowers. 
It brought the tears into my own 

to read it—(E have since. learned it 
had the same effect upon others, but 
from a very opposite emotion )—I sent 
them to one of the most pitiful maga- 
zines, where they were (God knows 
why) inserted. Oh, how proud was 
I—I was a Scholar and a Poet! There 
was wanting but one thing to com- 
plete me—I should fall in love—and so 
I did ; but the affair was more serious 
than I could have imagined—more of 
real feeling mingled with the thing 
than I expected—the passion of a boy 
of fourteen has something desperate 
in it always; and that mine had an 
uncommon portion of sincerity, was 
obvious from the character of the ob- 
ject of my choice. She was a beauti- 
ful, accomplished woman of twenty- 
two(the daughter of an intimate friend 
of my father). A girl of my own age 
would not have been endurable. I 
‘* never told my love” to this charming 
creature for many months that she was 
on a visit to my sister and resided in 
my neighbourhood ; but I endeavoured 
to make it apparent by every ible 
pathetical mode—I looked at till 
I could not see, and listened to her 
till I could not hear; I gathered 
flowers to twist into her bright hair, 
and when they were dead, wept over 
them for envy at their fate, and de- 
posited them next my shirt—I read 
to her, in the most tender voice, all 
the amstory = I could put my 
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\ Havinched out on the bappi- 
suofdeeence love, and ‘to 


caress little children in her presence— 
I never ate any dinner when she was 
at table, but, with an air of despera- 
tion, gulped down as much wine as I 
possibly could, without incurring my 
father’s observation—now, I oe 
I should like to be a king, and p: 
her on a throne; then, a successful 
‘warrior, that her country might offer 
her ove anda cottage had its 
harms, and sometimes I thought how 
re tg oo to suffer for her 
sake. These thoughts became feelings, 
and what was n as a matter of 
course, terminated in real tenderness, 
no less ridiculous. I was a diffident 
lad, exceeding modest: judge then of 
my ‘sincerity by its effect. Findin 
myself alone with her in a beautifi 
bower by moonlight, I fell upon my 
knees, seized. her fair hand, and made 
——— A nae owt my passion ; 
besought her to have co: ion u 

onmy youth, and not by px, comers 
stroy its ho I vowed eternal trath, 
and swore ately I could: not live 
without her—I drew a glowing pic 
ture of the delights of married: life, 
and expatiated warmly on the tyranny 


poe and friends—I ised. te 
e the best of husbands, the ten- 
derest:of fathers, and shuddered at:the 
prospect of separation, shed real tears 


at the bare imagination of her indif- 
ference ; and finally, rising with my 
subject, assured her that I had ten 
pounds untouched, and hesought her 
to commit herself to. my protection, 
and elope with me that night. I was 
too much agitated in the first instance 
to observe the effect of my pleadings, 
but I was soon most fearfully enlight- 
ened. Imagine my boundless horror, 
my stupefaction of feeling at hearing 
her burst into a loud laugh, and see- 
ing her spring from her seat, and dart 
rapidly out of the bower—I was ago- 
nized. beyond all description ; I rub- 
bed my eyes and my nose, and: tried 


[ang 
to persuade myself that all that! had 
was x dream. Presently my 


rother came into the arbour, he had_ 


an unspeakable grin upon his odious 
face, but he said nothing, affected td 
look for. some unmissed article, and 
went out again ; next, my father walks 
ed slowly past, whistling, as if pers 
fectly indifferent to my movements 
but I noticed a quick, queer, shrewd, 
merry-looking glance that was not to 
be misunderstood.—The story soon 
travelled ; my acquaintance tried hard 
not to laugh in my face, and the more 
they stifled their mirth, the more 

ightful seemed its occasional ebulli- 
tions ;-and she, the cruel cause of all 
this misery to me, she married in 
about:a week after this event, a man 
of. thirty, who, as Blackwood says, 
‘6 shaved twice a-day,” and no doubt 
entertained him mightily with the pa- 
thos of the smooth-chinned: boy, who 
had the presumption to try to supplant 


This adventure cured me complete» 
ly_of sentiment—I ceased, for a time, 
all attempts to captivate fair ladies, 
ahd: turned an eye of admiration. op 
myself.’ At seventeen, I was a puppy; 
a. dandy ; my dress and appearance 
the only subjects worthy my contetti> 
plation ; I detested poetry, the moon, 
and. little children, and generally 
these last a sly pinch or kick, w 
they had the presumption: to expect 
I should play with them. This state 
continued a few years ; and thin, last 
stage of all, came whiskers, mustachios, 
love, real love, marriage, business; 
bustle, and twenty-nine—HereI paw 
— it would be egotism to say er 
my friends alone must decide whether 
the boy. be like the man—I think not 
—so, with the burthen of nearly thir- 
ty years on my shoulders, allthe usue 
al cares of life, and some, perhons 
that are not usual, I take my leave,to 
fight out the remainder as I mayo 
Reader—Vale. 
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FIRST LOVE: : 


1 sHALL never forget the first time 
Lever drank rum-punch after having 
been smoking cleats Dates; says De 
Quincy, may be forgotten s ne- 
ver; That formed: an in my 
existence; ' 
“ And the Jast trace of feéling with life 

shall depart, 
Ere the smack of that moment shal! pass 
from my heart,” - 

Let me recall it to my memory, with 
all its attendant circumstances, and 
while my soul broods over the deli- 
cious recollection, forget the present 
day, with its temporary miseries, and 
shut out from its view the follies, the 
frivolities, the wickedness, the base- 

ness, the ingratitude of the world. ’ 
. It happened, that though, like most 
men who, in my day, were reared in 
Trinity College, jurta Dublin, I had 
been tolerably well initiated into the 
theory and practice of compotation, I 
had never much taken to its greatest 
adjunct, smoking. I do not think that 
the Trinity men (Dublin) smoke—it 
certainly, as long as: I remember that 
semi , of which I cannot think but 
with tion, never was a fashion 
there. icular pi » and soli- 
tary cigarers, no doubt, always existed, 
but just as you now and then see a 
ig-tail (I-do: not allude to tobacco) 
ing behind an elderly gentleman, 
or hear a shoe creak under the foot of 
om man. Smoking, in we ele 
exception—non-smoking the rule. 
But the men of my' time drank hard, 
though, as youths always do, unscien- 
tificall , I therefore; as the rest, 

drank, and did not smoke. 

I was about twenty when I left the 
University; and went down to live 
with: my father in a pretty sea-port 
town, | é I mixed a good deal in 
boating-parties, and other such excur- 
sions. with seafaring men, and from 
them, after much persuasion on their 
parts, I learned to smoke. My first 
preceptors preferred the pipe. I shall 
not here enter into the controversy 
which has so long agitated the world, 


concerning the superiority of ‘pipe or 


. cigar: <I am tired of controversies. 


‘Tam weary of hunting, and fain would 
lie down.” t 

For the.game reason, I all men- 

tion ef: the too aelebrated, though in 

reality minor dispute, concerning the 
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length of the pipe, which cost my 
friend Captain O’Shaughnessy his life. 
Though he died as became a man. of, 
honour and a: eman, it may;be 
permitted to a friend to avert. his eyes, 
from the melancholy cause which de- 
prived the world of a true philosopher. 
and a brave soldier. Tr 
I think I must have persevered in 
the pipe-system for nine months, whert 
an accident (it is needless-to.encumbetr 
my narrative by detailing what it was) 
threw me in the way of Cornet Roger 
Silverthorne, of tlie’13th light dra- 
' arid Silverthorne Hall in the 
palatinate of Durham. This eminent 
and estimable young man— 
“ O flos juvenum, 
Spes leta patris, 
Non certa tue 
Data res patrize ! 
Non mansutis 
Ornate bonis, 
Ostentatus, 
Raptusque simul, 
Solstitialis 
Velut herba solet! 
‘ Flower of our youth, glad hope oi thy 
fond sire, 
To whose bright course thy country 
look’d in vain, —~ 
Deck’d with proud gifts not destined 
to remain, 
But shown and snatch’d away—as, "neath 
= the fire 
Of tropic summers, plarits bloom bright, 
and soon. expire.” —— 


Forgive these tears. I own it is folly 
—but nature will sometimes have her 
way in spite of all our philosophy. 
This eminent and estimable young 
man was perhaps the most persevering 
cigar-smoker that ever existed. If 
peerages were distributing, he should 
be Count Segar, instead of the gentle~ 
man who now holds that honourable 
title, He generally smoked five do- 
zen a-day. You never saw him with. 
on one in his Fapan and as the vo- 
uminous smoke curled in picturesque 
wreathes from under his ae mus- 
tachio, while he luminously descanted 
on the various natures, uses, and pro- 
prieties of the several preparations of 
tobacco, he was one of the few men of 
whom you would decidedly say, that he 
was born ex fumo dare lucem. I never 
shall hear the like again : those eloquent 
lips are mute, and the brain that dic- 
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tated the thought, and the tongue that 
clothed it in utterance, have moul- 
dered into clay. His fate was singu- 
lar. He died of indigestion, from 
ving eaten four pounds and a half of 
tripe for a wager. Others, however, 
maintain that he was choked in the 
tion. I never could penetrate 
through the veil which thus hangs 
over his mysterious death. I, how- 
ever, incline to the latter hypothesis ; 
for my respected and lamented friend, 
{am sure, could have digested any- 
thing. The question, after all, is of 
little moment. He is dead—and I 
remain ! 
“ Sweet Roger, 
I thought [ should have deck’d thy bri- 
dal bed, 

And not have strewed thy tomb !” 

After some controversy, perhaps too 
obstinately persevered in on,my part, 
the Cornet converted me to cigars. I 
have said already, that I do not wish 
to unsettle any man’s opinions, and 
therefore will let those who prefer the 
pipe, prefer it. I smoked pretty stre- 
n y with him, and after he had 
been ordered away to Flanders, conti- 
nued the practice. I moistened always, 
as is the custom of my country—where 
scarcely any other spirit is ever used 
—with whisky. that spirit let no 
one for a moment imagine that I am 
about to say anything but what is lau- 
datory. If did so, I were as ungrate- 
ful as unwise—but it is not the spirit 
to smoke with. 1 say this emphati- 
cally, because I know it to be the case. 
T_am little inclined to d atize, but 
when once I have formed an opinion 
after careful examination, I uphold it 
with that firmness which a just regard 
for one’s own character and the inte- 
rest of truth and honour demands. 

Shortly after Silverthorne’s depar- 
ture, business took me to Dublin. 
Fatal, though delicious visit! On what 
trifles our fate hangs! I had finished 
my business, and taken my seat on the 
outside of the coach to return home, 
when, as we waited outside the post- 
office in Sackville-street, I heard a 
sweet voice say—lI hear it yet tingling 
in my ears, though fifteen years have 
elapsed—I heard a sweet voice—— 

I cannot goon. I must lay down 
the pen—— 


Excuse this gust of passion—it shall 


be the last. I heard a sweet though 
yather loud voice say, “ Put the little 


[Auge 
portmanteau into the boot, and take 
care to tie the two bandboxes tight on 
the top, covering them from the rain, 
You can put the big trunk where you 
like, and I'll take the cloth bag and 
two brown paper (pee into the coach 

bye, Judy. I'll write from 
Ballinafad as soon as I see ‘the old 
buck.” I looked down, and my doom 
was sealed—I was in love— 


“ Dead shepherd, now I found thy saw 
of might— 
He never loved, who loved not at first 
sight!” 
That insidious passion had entered 
my bosom for the first time. Is there 
any one who has not experienced it? 


If there be, I may envy his freedom ’ 


from disturbance, but I pity the cal- 
lousness of heart, and the distortion of 
feeling, for which he is indebted to it. 
Cecilia—shall I say, my Cecilia 
was hast mee wear pry and re- 
jecting the ered aid of the guard, 
she s me unassisted toward the 
coach. Her foot slipped in the attempt, 
and she fell on the flagging. I was 
smoking on the top when I saw this 
cruel accident, and without a mo« 
ment’s thought, flung from my jaw as 
fine a Havannah as ever saw the Moro, 
leaped on the ground and raised her: 
She was not hurt, but considerably 
agitated. She thanked me with hasty 
accents, and looked on me with a 
lance, ne ever still —— I 
ve promised to repress my feelings: 
The coach was full inside, and be» 
sides I had lived pretty close to my 
last rigs in Dublin, so that even 
if there had been a place vacant, I 
could not have taken it. She 
us about daybreak, but I was unfortu- 
nate in not being able te see her. In 
fact the agitation of my spirits was 
such that I had been obliged to drink 
fourteen glasses of whisky and water 
during the night, which had in some 
measure got in my head, for, as will 
happen when friends are ing, I 
had indulged a little after dinner with 
some few acquaintance with whom I 
chopped in Exchequer-street—and the 
‘seeing me inclined to be top- 
eavy, had laid me down in the well 
behind the coachman, where I was 
unluckily snoring when Cecilia left 
the coach. She asked for me, to thank 
me for my assistance, but on seeipg 
how the land lay, they told me that 
she said in her own kind manner, 
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« Poor devil—he is flustered with 
drink—let him snooze it off.” : Sweet 
rl! 

When I awoke and found her gone 
1 was frantic. I had lost every clue 
to her.. We were twenty miles awa 
from the place she parted the coac 
before I roused, and the, coachman in- 
formed me that a gentleman with a 
led horse was waiting for her, with 
whom she immediately galloped away 
—he forgot—insensible brute that he 
was—in what direction. A new agony 
seized my mind—the gentleman ! was 
SHE MARRIED? My brain was wild. 
I had no way of satisfying myself, for 
the accursed mail-coach-clerk had en- 
tered her name in the waybill in such 
ahand as to puzzle Beelzebub himself, 
were he the prince of decypherers, and 
the only letter I could maké out was 
the first, which proved him to be as 
abominable in his ideas of spelling as 
in his writing—for her name, as I af- 
terwards a cape" mew and the 
ruffian, regard. possible prin- 
ciples of orthography, had commenced 
it with a Q. 

When I got home I concealed m 
unfortunate passion as well as I could, 
but what can escape the eye of a pa- 
rent? About nine days had elapsed 
before my father noticed my loss of 
appetite and my silence, but at last he 
could not bear to passit by. ag tpn 
he, taking me affectionately by the 


hand, “something is ailing ou.” “*No- 
thing sir,” said I,“ indeed.” “ Ah!” said 
my father, “ do not think to deceive me 
that way. There’s your fifth tumbler 
lying before you this half hour, and 


you're scarce quarter h it yet. 
I've noticed the same this last week, 
and except on the day Lord Bullaboo 
dined with us, when it behoved you to 
make an exertion, you have not finish- 
ed any one blessed day seven tumblers. 
Don’t think, my boy, that your father 
is not minding your happiness. You 
aren’t in love, are you?” The goodness 
of the old gentleman was not to be 
withstood, and I confessed the fact, 
and told him all about it. ‘‘ Never 
mind it,” said he, “ —— the devil to 
you just now ; but when you.come to 
my time of life, you won't chink much 
about such little accidents as meetirig 
a girl ata coach-door. So, go travel in 
God’s name, and drive this nonsense 
out of your skull ; travelling, besides, 
opens the mind and polishes the man- 
ners. So, go to my cousin Gusty in 
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lighter’ Hall, and let me tell you, fee 
i "s Hall, et me tell you, 
soap-boilers from this to himself, 
that’s no small step, can beat him. 
ig 
leasure 
Sole! He gave me letters of change 
and introduction, adding his blessing 
and a gallon of whisky, which, as. he 
well observed, could not be got for love 
or money in England. I no ob- 
jection to the change of scene, and soon 
established my quarters at my cousin 
Gusty’s. Gusty was a fellow, 
bareiah fe his manners like the way 
tolians, but a strenuous su ry) 
Church and State. We p Se pang 
ally at one,and except on mating 
days, which he was obliged to mind, 
smoked thro the evening. So 
passed a fortnight, but at the end of 
that time I had occasion to go to Clif- 
ton to play a game of ski with a 
Jamaica Captain for a dozen of rum, 
and as I went along, just as I entered 
the North Crescent, whom should I 
see but Cecilia ! 

Skittles were at once knocked out of 
my head. She was alone, and I ven- 
tured to join her. ‘Our .mail-coach 
adventure afforded a common topic of 
conversation which soon anima- 
ted. We talked of ev ing, and as 
I coaxed her ardham 
Downs, I had established her arm - 
under mine. At last we came on that 
eminence which exhibits the most 
beautiful and varied prospect of that 
delightful tract. It was summer, 
about three o’clock of a lovel 
evening. Every sight and sound about 
us was such as to dispose the soul to 
tender emotions.- Never did Cecilia 
look more lovely than when I per- 
suaded her to rest herself by sitting 
down on one of the points over= 
looking the descent below. What I 
said to her I cannot write, the first 
words of love are not to be profaned 
by by oy to the gaze of the world. 
Our thoughts were pure—pure as the 
cloudless sky overhanging the lovely 
landscape, in the midst of which we 
sat forgetful even of tts beauties, wholly 
absorbed in the consideration of one 
another. I had whi and she had 
heard without reply, what is neyer 
whispered a second time. 

We might have been half an hour 
together, it was but a moment to my 
thought, when she recollected that she 
had left her aunt waiting for her in a 
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the a leg of 
pork, with a oy ee , 

T pressed her | to my lips, 
Swe returned.to Clifton. Delight- 
fal day! “Were my life prolonged to 
the days allotted to Methuselah, I never 
could forget a particle of what hap- 
age aa ad thee ! It is the bright spot 

the waste of my memory. 

When we parted, I put my hand 
mechanically and mournfully into my 
waistcoat pocket, and found that I 
had forgotten my cigar case. Love 
had so completely taken possession of 
my soul, that I knew not what I was 

and, by mere instinct, walked 

into a tobacconist’s shop ; which, such 
was the absence of my mind, I was 
about to leave without paying for 
the cigars, until the tobacconist ra- 
ther ically reminded me of my 
insouciance. Captain Snickersnee and 
his skittles were quite out of my head, 
and T went across to a low-browed 
blic house, where a portrait of Lord 
Ke more —— in conception, 
- than exact in likeness, or studied in 
composition, shone glittering in one- 
armed majesty in evening sun. 
The room I went into—why need I 
conceal that it was the tap-room ?—was 
filled with the miscellaneous popala- 
tion of Bristol—men in general more 
noted for their candour than any other 
icularity in their manners. But I 

ed them not. I was as much alone 

‘as if I was in the deserts of Tadmor, 
where the ruins of Palmyra tower to- 
wards the sky, or moulder upon the 
ground, ve be awe-strack traveller 
with melancholy musing on the in- 
stability of things. I lighted my 
cigar by the assistance of the pipe of 
aman sitting next me, who I have some 
reason to believe, but I shall not be po- 
sitive, was a tailor. I ee away—soft 
were my thoughts, delectable my vi- 
sions. Every curl of smoke contained 
the countenance of my Cecilia—every 


twinkle from each surrounding pipe — 


beamed upon me as if it was one of her 
celestial eyes. I had forgotten where 
I was, when the waiter came to me, 
and jogging my elbow, said, “ Thee 
musn’t lumber the room, if thee’l not 
- drink zummat.” . In general, I have 
remarked, that the language of these 
is seldom marked by the re- 
ce, and that per- 

haps you: might travel from one end of 


the country to the other withoutfing: 
ing a. waiter ‘at a public-house wh 
combines the terseness of Addison 

the magniloquence of Johnson ! 

I replied to this rude man -mildly, 
yet I think with sufficient dignity, 
** What have you in the 
‘* Everything,” said he. In this the 
man’s faith was evident, for, on 
scrutinizing the subject, I found that 
he had nothing but gin, a liquor I ever 
detested,andrum. “Rum, Shen,” said 
I with a sigh, resigning myself to my 
fate, for I anticipated, in my i 
ranee, that I would dislike it. 

My mouth was full of the cigari 
smoke—full, ay, full as my heart was 
of my Cecilia. Divine girl! when} 
think upon thy perfections, on thy 
charms, on the manner in which thei 
wert lost to me, by that fatal and mys: 
terious circle of events, never to bé 
anticipated—never to be repeated 
But Pll. think no more. There is% 
point of human endurance, beyonil 
which it cannot go. Let me proceed 
I was saturated with smoke, when; 
in the wildness of the delirium of my 
love, I did not. perceive the water bot- 
tle standing by the bottom of rum, and 
swallowed the spirit, unalloyed, unm 
moistened, undiluted, uninjured. Kt 
permeated my whole mouth—it filled 
it with a ies of solidity that seems 
ed altogether to have destroyed thelia 
quid character of the spirits ; I feltit 
melting into my palate, my tongue, 
my fauces, my gums. It was an 
tense gush, a simple, original, indivi 
sible idea of delight. It rose to 
brain, as the va ur of the: teal 
meadow rises to the sky in the balm 
ness of morning. It descended to the 
sole of my foot as the sky sends back 
that delicious vapour in the shape of 
the dews of evetiing. It was a joy # 
be felt once, and no more. IT never 
felt it again. It was 

* Odour fled 
As soon as shed ; 
*Twas morning’s winged dream, 
"Twas a light that ne’er shall sbine 


again 
On life’s dul) stream !” 

I have tried it over and over, and it 
will not do. I smoke my cigar still 
in the evening, and frequently moisten 
with a quart or so of rum, naked, ip 
grog, in h, in flip—every way that 


can be thought of, but it will not re 
turn. That feeling of “intense and 
transporting delight is over, . 
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Days of my youth! when. every, 
thing was innocence and peace—when 
my sorrows: were light, and my joys 
unsophisticated—when I-saw @ glory 
in the sky, and a power on the 
which I shall never see again—how 
delightful, yet how sad. is. your recol- 
lection! Here’s, then, to the days gone 
by—to the memory of my first love, 
and my first libation of tum over a 
cigar!’ Some young heart is now go- 
ing the same round as} was then— 
revelling in delights which he fondly 
fancies are to last for ever—anticipa- 
ting joys which never are destined to 
exist——Light be his heart, buoyant his 
spirits—I shall not break in on his 
dreams by the croaking of experience, 


-. \ aivet Love: 


bsg 


Farewell again, Cecilia! Emever saw. 
her after that day—in the evening.she 
left. Bristol with’ her aunt's) 
they were married three 
the blacksmith at Gretne, she. 
now, I understand, ‘the mother. of 
fourteen children, ing, with her 
third husband, the sign of the Cat and 
Bagpipes somewhere about the Deck 
of Liverpool. I never could-muster up 
courage to enter the house. Thevery 
sound of. her voles ranging « — 

nee, sir,” in reply tomy question, 
oe I had to pay, ter inevitably 
overcome my féelings. 

I was born to be. unhappy—but. F 
shall not intrude my sorrows om a 
thoughtless world! 





THE MAW WITH THE NOSE. 


“ You were talking of thé Man 
with the Nose,” said the fat landlord 
ofthe Golden Lion to one of his cus- 
tomers, a tight, dapper,. little fellow, 
inshort buckskin breeches, and a green 
frock-coat, who sat toasting his legs at 
the fire, and smoking a cigar. 

“ Ay, very. true,” rejoined: the lat« 
ter. “ Well, as'I was saying, the Man 
with the Nose made his appearance at 
York in the year 1823.” 

“ It was in 1822,” interrupted a 
nild voice = behind the —_ which 

at this instant, and gave en- 
io a tall, meagre figure, dressed 
in acomplete suit of ‘black, a cocked 
_— silver knee and shoe buc- 


This — os and still — no 
appearance e in who wi 
it, preduced a vuln pause in the 
words of the other speaker. He drew 
2 het his mouth, and gazed 
upon the:stranger with mute astonish- 
nent. Such an € cessation 
of talk, in a. man who was famous for 

i excited the atten- 

the company, which, 
besides the landlord, of three 
individuals, to wit, the barber, the 
fiddler, and the town-clerk. The 
looked first at the little fellow wi 
the frock coat, then at the long man 
in black,—who had by this time seat- 
ed himself near the fire, and drawn a 
pipe from his pocket,—and then at 
cach. other, as if for the of in- 
quiring, ““ What the devil.is the mean- 
ing of allthis?” 

At last the host, summoning cou- 


rage, ventured to put the following 
we. Pray, friend, who are 
ou ; 
we I am the Man with the Nose;” 
replied the new comer, taking the pij 
from his mouth and emitting a pel 
minary whiff of tobacco smok 
‘* The Man with the Nose!” mut« 

tered the landlord. with a@ stare, in 
which the others joined simultaneous« 
Lp and pray what do you want 

ere ” 


ia nigh Soot Se corte 
e€ t,” answ 
withdrawing the pipe as before, and 
resuming it the instant-he got out 
with his sentence. This response, 
though it contained nething.at all re~ 
wr to the 
surprise 0 ‘personages, 
me stood looking at him with a.cux 
riosity, which would. have been ‘at 
Onee unjustifiable and: impertinent, 
but for the extraordinary nose which 
adorned his face. Such: a snout:had: 
never before been: presented to the 
eyes of these worthy characters, nor 
perhaps of anybody-else. It was nei< 
ther an aquiline nose, nor a Roman 
nose, nor a snub nose,—nor, in truth, 
could it be reduced: to any classifica« 
tion whatever. It was chiefly charac 
terized by its extreme length and-red« 
ness, and was comparable to nothing. 
but to the lugubrious noses. which are; 
sold for masquerades by the per- 
fumers. 

*< The Man with the Nose!” ejacu- 
lated the landlord with amagement: » 

‘ The Man with the: Nose ?: re: 


© 
jf . 
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peated the barber and fiddler, with 


on Ay, toe Man with the Nose,” said 

stranger. “* Is there anything re- 
markable in seeing a man with a nose 
upon his face ?” 

‘ But such a nose !” exclaimed the 
town-clerk, half breathless with won- 

** Yes, my nose is certainly some- 
what singular in its dimensions, I con- 
fess,” replied the proprietor of this re- 
markable feature ; “but yet, - friend, 
you must know,—you must know,— 
you must know, that it—that it is— 
that it is stil——” : 

“ That it is still what?” said the 
clerk, his curiosity excited to the high- 
est pitch. 

‘© That itis still a nose,” concluded 
the other, putting the pipe once more 
into his mouth, - smoking with the 

gdmost imperturbable gravity. 

ve This ene threw the Tandlard and 
his three friends farther aback than 

"ever. They had not another word to 
say, but kept up an interchange of 
mu and wondering glances, and 


muttered between their teeth certain 
sentences, which were inaudible ex- 


stranger, who seemed to regard- 
of their scrutiny. The As he 
more intense their curio- 
ity became; and this feeling reached 
climax, when the little fellow with 
frock-coat rose from his seat in 
ifest , threw down a 
shilling as his share of the reckoning, 
and, putting on his hat, walked hastily 
out of the room. 

This movement was not unnoticed 
by the rest. It struck them first with 
surprise ; but in a short time a vague 
;fear crept over their spirits, for which, 
had they been asked, they would have 
found it impossible to give any reason. 
The person before them had certainly 
a long nose, but what of that? Many 
persons had long noses, al this 
was, beyond doubt, the most extra- 
ordinary that ever came under their 
observation. In this manner did each 
as upon the subject, but un- 

unately all philosophy was at fault ; 
and sat at the table, their tank- 
ards of prime ale untasted, and gazed 
with an astonishment not unaccom- 
panied with gwe on the tall man, who 


The Man with the Nose. 


(Aly. 
remained by the fireside smoki 
pipe, and occasionally tasting the tia 
iquor, which, in compliance with his 
wish, thé servant-girl of the inn had 
taken éare to place before him. Néta 
word was spoken. The landlord a 
times would stroke his sleek pauneh, 
and look wistfully around ; the fiddler 
would utter a long and half-su 
ed yawn ; the barber stared like a fix. 
ture ; and the town-clerk breathed a 
hard as if his lungs had been —_ 
ing the part of a blacksmith’s bellows. 
A spell seemed to have exercised ‘its 
influence over the four; they could 
neither speak nor move, but sat as if 
bound to their seats by some irresisti. 
ble agency. 

Meanwhile, puff—puff—puff, went 
the lips of the stranger, and each was 
followed by a cloud of smoke, which, 
after enveloping his visage, either dif. 
fused itself in the apartment, or as- 
cended the chimney in curling wreaths 
The landlord and his acquaintances 
looked on with amazement ; the tongue 
of each was chained ; they made no 
attempt to speak, but sat staring at the 
smoker as if fascinated by the gaze of 
a basilisk. At length the town-clerk, 
who was seated nearest the door, arose 
after a violent effort, laid hold of his 
hat, and departed with as much 
—— alarm as the little fellow in 

K-coat who preceded him. He had 
scarcely been gone three minutes, when 
the fiddler followed his example; 
leaving the landlord and the barber 
their own cogitations. On witnessing 
these departures, the surprise and fear 
of both the latter increased. The for- 
mer, in the height of alarm, drew his 
chair instinctively closer to that which 
contained the man.of wigs. Hedid 
not, however, long enjoy the society 
of this remaining-associate ; for, after 
sundry chattering’ of the teeth, sundry 
tremors of the frame, and most 
ominous stares, the barber got up from 
his seat, and with limbs trembling un- 
der their load, tottered to the door, and 
made his sortie, leaving the host to 
encounter as he best could the Man 
with the Nose. 

Never was human nature placed in 
such a predicament ; never was dis 
may # cre on any countenance #0 
forcibly as on the landlord’s on being 
left alone in such society. While his 
friends continued beside him his si- 
tuation was somewhat endurable ; but 
as they dropped off one by one, a 
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of _alarin- crept over him ; 
svi thik they were’ all gone, lie 
felt overpowered with the sensations 
of genuine terror. He sat on his high- 
packed, stuffed arm-chair, directly op- 
posite to his’ guest, who smoked as if 
utterly unconscious of his presence. 
The fire sparkled brightly, throwing a 
ruddy glare over the brilliant surfaces 
of the jugs and pans; which were stu- 
diously arranged, with English neat- 
ness, along the wall; and the oe 
flitches of bacon that dangled from the 
roof, reflected the dazzling glow from 
their sides. He could not move 
ftom his seat ; he could not speak ; he 
could not think. He could, in fact, do 
nothing but hear and see; and such 
sounds and such sights were presented 
to his eyes and ears as never mortal 
innkeeper encountered. Before him 
sat the gaunt, motionless figure of the 
Man with the Nose; and the inces- 
sant puff—puff—puff, followed by cor- 
responding clouds of fragrance, pealed 

n the Seen, of his ear, as if so many 
dobules of quicksilver had been drop- 
ped into it. 

What could he do? We have said 
that he was unable to stir ; or perhaps, 
like his friend, he might have decamp- 
ed, and left the house to shift for it- 
self. He, however, had one resource : 
hecould close his eyes, and shut out the 
object which gave him such annoyance. 
He did so, but the effort was so in- 
tense that he found it impossible to 
persevere. The eternal puff—puff— 
puff, against which it was impracticable 
to be deaf, reminded him that his tor- 
mentor was at hand ; and imagination, 
acting upon memory, represented the 
latter as thrusting his long -nose into 
his face, and grinning and smoking at 
him with devilish malice. He could 
not carry on; in-spite of himself he 
was compelled to open his eyes,—and 
once more was the stranger revealed 
to him, smoking as at first. 

- A'shudder now came over his heart, 
but his limbs were so rigidly immo- 
vable that they did not partake of it. 
He was fettered to his seat by a talis- 
man, and sat victim-like upon it, as if 
to un persecution from some 
dreadful demon. It would be vain to 
relate the efforts he made to rise ; not 
a limb would move,—the powers of 
volition seemed totally Stell bo ~ e 
was cramped, pzed, -bound, 
or euyeertl teens call it. In 


vain did‘ ‘hé’ endeavour to~cry out for . 


Vou. XX. 
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the‘ostler or maid ; his'voice was.a re- © 
bel to his will, and’ refused’ to obéy: 
In heart he beshrewed them both for’ 
not coming to his assistance. He was 
wide awake, yet he laboured under a 
night-mare ; and felt as if the entrance 
of a one would break asunder the 
cu spell which bound him. Not 
one appeared. Fate had conspi 
against him ; ostler and maid had de- 
serted him in his utmost need ; barber, 
and fiddler, and town-clerk, had play- 
ed him foul, and left him basely in the 
lurch. Not even a strolling packman, 
or talkative newsmonger, would s 
charitably in for a pot of ale, or hi 
an hour’s conversation. What would 
he have given to any drunken ditcher 
or swaggering d who had at 
this moment made hi ce !— 
But, alas! none such was at hand. 
Not a soul showed his face at the Gol< 
den Lion. - 

This horrible state continued for 
some time, when it was partially in- 
terrupted by the striking of his cuckoo 
clock. It struck eleven, and as many 
times the cuckoo made its responses. 
These sounds, while they lasted, im- 

rted a passing glow of satisfaction, 

jut no sooner were t 10 
sooner had the last stroke of the clock’s 
hammer sounded through the apart- 
ment, than he was left in a -more-dis- - 
mal tone of mind than ever, The 
puff—puff—puff, of the Man with the 
Nose, which ha? been drowned by 
the striking of the time-piece and its 
mimic cuckoos, now seemed to 
with threefold loudness, The whiffs 
sounded like a blast of wind through’ 
the fanners of a mill. He not only 
heard them with vicious distinctness, 
but thought that he felt them blowing 
upon his face. Add to this, thé echo 
of the striking hour and of the cuckoo, 
which still hovered dream-like over 
his imaginatien—the ticking of the 
clock, as its unwearied pendulum 
went from side to side, with the crack-a 
ling of the coal as it blazed merrily in 
the huge grate, and we have him-sa- 
luted with a concert of strange sounds, 
such as never before haunted the fan- 
cy of an innkeeper. 

Things after this, instead of mend- 
ing, became ‘momentarily worse. The 


iration rolled in large a down 

his forehead. His feet was, flushed ; 
his hands were -cohvulsively 
together, while his breath went! and 
came in broken and: suffocating’ pa- 
x pe 
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roxysms. To move, to speak, to utter 
even the merest of agony, was 
impossible ; his distress was extreme. 
He was denied even the wretched 
comfort of pouring it forth in com- 
plaint, while the author of his misery 
was seated opposite to him smoking 
with the most stoical and unfeeling 
indifference. That cursed puff—puff 
ga age incessantly from his 
lips, he was so much taken up 
with it that his mind seemed utterly 
from everything else. 

Meanwhile the night continued to 

wear on apace. The fire in the grate 
to get low, at least to emit less 
e than formerly—and the unsnuff- 
ed candle exhibited in the midst of its 

i and yellow blaze a couple of 
inches of black wick—while the tallow 
rolled down its sides in liquid streams. 
The time-piece again struck, and the 
cuckoo gave its responses. It was 
twelve o'clock. 

A gleam of joy now shot over the 
mind of the landlord. “It is mid- 
night,” thought he, “‘ and he cannot 
sit lo He will certainly get up 
and ‘relieve me from this state of ago- 
ny-” His joy was increased when he 
saw the Man with the Nose knock 
out the ashes from his pipe. Alas! 
it was only to replenish it with a sup- 
ply of fresh tobacco. His horror at 
this discovery was augmented ten- 
fold. He saw that the case was hope- 
less, and that he was yet doomed to 
endure, for an unknown period, a 
continuance of his misery. The stran- 
ger lighted his pipe, and commenced 
smoking anew. 

- With this supply the whiffs be- 
came more loud and frequent, as if 
the smoker had received a fresh ac- 
cession of enjoyment. The clouds of 
incense rolled in richer and more 
voluminous masses around him—and 
contributed by their density to assist 
in darkening the kitchen, which now, 
from the decay of the fire and fading 
light of the neglected candle, had be- 
come sufficiently obscure. The land- 
lord saw all this in horrid silence. 
me ope the tobacco clouds encir- 
his head involved in their ebscurity, 

- bat, though all else was invisible, that 
nose—that mysteriqus nose, was for 
ever to be It peered from the 
misty ths like a fiend; and pro- 
jected forward when the face was no 


* 


jonger to be observed. Jt was this, 


The Man with the Nose. 


the stranger around. He marked. 


[Aug ” 
that tormented the looker-on. It w. 
this that stood perpetually before 
eyes, and would not be denied. The 
longer he looked at it the. greater it 
grew, and the more his desire to look 
increased. Every moment it stretch. 
ed out, and was at last a foot in. 
length. How much longer it might 
have grown it is impvussible to ascer- 
tain ; for its possessor withdrew the 
pipe, and applied himself to the tank. 
ard of ale, during which interval the 
smoke rolled away, and exhibited the 
strange feature in its natural dimen. 
sions. This was a relief, but only a 
transient one. Again was the pipe in 
his mouth—again did the clouds: of 
smoke rise around him—again did his 
nose protrude through their dusky 
barrier, and lengthen as before. This 
process was repeated several times, 
and invariably with the same result. 

The landlord was now bewildered 
with terror. Every moment the kit- 
chen was shrouded in blacker gloom. 
At last, the glittering of the jugs and 

ns was gone; and the flitches of 

con, lately so shining and promi- 
nent, hung like black shapeless masses 
from the roof. The clock was oppos 
site to him, but he could not discern 
the letters upon its dial-plate. Its 
continued ticking sounded distinctly, 
but not half so loud as the horrible 
and unnatural puffs from the Man 
with the Nose. 

The obscurity at length became so 
great that the stranger could hardly 
be observed, even when unenveloped 
in the fumes of his tobacco—but his 
nose was never hid. It projected long, 
raw, and red, like a firebrand in the 
midst of darkness. Flesh and blood 
could withstand this no longer. All 
at once, in the landlord’s imagination, 
the room grew gloomier—the ticking 
of the clock more loud—the puff— 
puff—puff, more fearfully distinct, 
while the tremendous nose stretched 
itself out—a yard in length. This, 
indeed, was almost the only object to 
be observed—the immense bacon flit- 
ches, and the outlines of the clock, 
chairs, and table, being scarcely visi- 
ble. At the same time horrid forms 
were seen floating in the tobacco 
smoke—imps of darkness—snakes— 
crocodiles—toads—lizards, and all 
sorts of impure things. They leaped, 
and crawled, and flew with detestable 
hisses around—while the stranger 
grinned, and shook his head, and jab 





1826.) 
bered in an unearthly voice—his long 
nose, in the meantime, waving to and 
fro like a banner, while black demons, 
with tails and n eyes, sat astride 
upon it, screeching hideously. The 
spectacle was more than the landlord 
could endure, and he fell into a faint. 

It was truly a faint, but it did not 
terminate his miseries. The same 
puffing fell upon his ears, but much 
more obscurely than before. He still 
heard the clock ticking ; then it seem- 
ed to strike, and was answered by its 
attendant cuckoo. This had all the 
remote indistinctness of a dream, and, 
as such, was shadowed forth with dim 
obscurity. Nor did the sights he had 
just witnessed entirely leave him. He 
still saw the dreadful nose, and the 
demons and reptiles floating and crawl- 
ing in the smoke; but it was now 
more as a remembered vision. than as 
one actually before him. - At last all 
these things faded gradually away. 
The ticking was heard no longer, the 
puffs became more faint, and at length 
inaudible; while the nose itself of the 
fearful man melted into “* airy no- 
thing,” among the circumambiert 
clouds of tobacco. 

On awaking he looked in vain for 
the distracting objects which lately 
preyed upon him. It was broad day, 
which peered in at the windows, and 
lighted up the kitchen with the pale, 
clear lustre of an April morning. The 
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fire was extinguished, with the ex- 
ception of a few embers which still 
retained a faint glow of red. The 
candle was removed from the table, 
on which stood nothing but a few 
tankards, the whole (save one) full of 
ale. These he recognized as having 
been set down the night before to his 
guests, the barber, the fiddler, and 
the town-clerk—and remained, as they 
left them, untasted. He himself was 
seated on his high-backed stuffed arm- 
chair, the fellow of which at the op- 
posite side stood empty. The Man 
with the Nose, to his unspeakable sa~ 
tisfaction, was gone, but the pipe he 
used lay beside his tankard, which 
was drained to the bottom. On look- 
ing at the clock, he found that it 
wanted only a few minutes of seven. 
Having made these observations, and 
stretched himself, after a previous 
yawn, he went to the outer door of 
the house. He could hardly believe 
that time had so rapidly, and 
still less that he had slept during the 
preceding night in the kitchen. He 
inquired anxiously about the Man 
with the Nose, and was informed that 
he had ridden off a quarter of an hour 
before, having handsomely discharged 
his bill, and slipped a half-crown i 
the hand of the pretty chanbereed, 
and another into that of the ostler 
who had the charge of bis horse. 
A Mopern PytHaGorEANn, 


é 





ANSWER TO LORD BYRON’S LINES ON LOVE, 


BEGINNING, 


** Yes—Love, indeed, is light from Heaven, 
A spark of that immortal fire— 

With angels shared—by Alla given— 

To lift from earth our low desire——"* 


Oh, say not Love is light from Heaven, 
A sacred flame of haliow’d birth !— 
Oh, tell me not that Love is given 

To lift the heart of man from earth— 
No, no! ’tis but a chain to bind 

The we to this earthly sphere ; 


Tol 


with false repose the mind, 


And make this fleeting life too dear. 
The soul that hath no earthly tie, 


May cast a longing glance on high ; : 
But those who taste the Heaven of Love, 
Forget there is a Heaven above. 

Then say not Love is light from Heaven, 
A flame of hallowed birth ; 

Then tell me not that Love is given, 

To wean the soul of man from earth. 
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Adelchi ; by Alessandro Manzoni. 


Tue British public, engrossed by 
discussions of the present commercial 
. distress, of the late agricultural dis- 
‘tress, of the corn laws, the currency, 
the banking system, or whatever other 
great national question constitutes the 
‘interest of the day, is probably not 
‘aware that in enslaved Italy—ensla- 

ved, we apprehend, chiefly because she 
‘deserves no better fate—where govern- 
ment takes upon itself the trouble of 
‘discussing or suppressing all such mat- 
‘ters, the party spirit inherent in man, 
‘and deprived of its proper and useful 
“vent, pours itself out upon subjects 
which we take more lightly, as des- 
‘tined to occupy only our moments of 
recreation. Italy is divided, not into 
“Whigs and Tories, Catholic Emanci- 
pet and anti-Catholics, &c., but 
nto Classicisti and Romaniicisti ; the 
latter glowing with al] the inconside- 
rate, hand-over-head impetuosity of 
reformers ; the former exhibiting all 
“the irritability, oddly enough combined 
with morgue, which occasionally marks 
the advocates of “‘ things as they are,” 
and of “ the wisdom of our ancestors.” 
The Classicisti have long reigned su- 
preme.; but a Romanticisto has lately 
arisen, of such distinguished talent, 
as irresistibly demands our notice, al- 
though his reputation stands higher, 
we believe, in Germany, and even in 
France, than in his native land. We 
speak of Alessandro Manzoni, a Mi- 
lanese, and a descendant, by his mo- 
ther, from the Marquis Beccaria, the 
celebrated author of the Treatise Dex 
Deuitt1 & Dette Pene. Manzoni 
has already produced two tragedies, It 
Conte pi Carmacnota, and ADEL- 
cut; of the last of which we propose 
to give some account. But we must 
yah we it by an exposition of our Ro- 
manticisto’s views of tragedy. 

In the first place, the word Roman- 
ticisto requires explanation, inasmuch 
as its meaning differs widely from that 
which an English reader would natu- 
rally ascribe to it. It is, as we under- 
stand, in Italy, the received appellation 
of those who might be more appro- 
priately denominated Anti-Classicisti. 
And; mdeed, we believe in Frarice 


likewise, the fashionable term roman 
tigue does not necessarily include any, 
thing rumanesque, although they usu- 
ally go together. In dramatic Nterse 
ture, the main distinction between the 
two parties seems to be the observance 
or disregard of the Unities; one legs 
decisive is the adoption of ancient or 
modern fables for the subject of tra- 
gedy ; but we suspect that a Classicis. 
to would hardly be deemed to have 
absolutely ratted, who strictly squeezed 
a modern story, as Alficri and Monti 
have occasionally done, within the due 
limits of a room, and twelve or eyen 
twenty-four hours. 

Manzoni considers the historical 

lay as the perfection of tragedy. He 

s taken Shakspeare’s historical plays 
as his models, and reasonifig, we ima- 
gine, from what he finds in them, lays 
down laws for this style of composi- 
tion, the usual mode, indeed; of le 
gislating with regard to literature, but 
which, as practised by the Clussicisti, 
he severely reprobates, as inimical to 
improvement, in one of the multifa- 
rious pieces of prose, attached to his 
tragedies, according to the existing 
practice in Italy. We shall state in our 
author’s own words, at least in some 
of them—for in prose his countrymen 
have ever been rather addicted to 
wordiness—his notions of the chief 
object of dramatic poetry. Whether 
our readers agree with him or not, an 
acquaintance with his views will ren- 
der them the better and the fairer 
judges of the piece we are about to 
analyze. In an answer to a French cri« 
tique, written likewise in French, Man- 
zoni says : 

** The historical causes of an action 
are essentially more dramatic and more 
interesting than any which could be 
inven Facts, by their very con- 
formity to material truth, if we may 
be allowed the phrase, in the 
highest degree that character of poetic 
truth which is required in y: 
For what is the intellectual charm 
of this ies of composition ? The 
charm of knowing man ; of discern- 
ing what is most real and intrinsic in 
his nature; of perceiving the effect 
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peoocnt by external phenomena wpoe 
is soul, the ground of those thoughts 

which determine his actions ; of seein 

in another man sentiments calcula 

to excite a true sy y in ourselves: 

“ A poet findsjin history a striking 
character, whoarrests his progres, seem- 
ing to say, Observe me, and I will give 
you an insight into human nature. 
The poet accepts the invitation ; he 
wishes to depict, to develope this cha- 
racter: where shall he seek external 
actions more conformable to the true 
idea of the man he proposes to repre- 
sent, than those he really performed ? 
He had an object ; he succeeded or 
failed in it. What better revelation of 
that object, and of the feelings which 
impelled the man towards it, than the 
means he himself selected for its at- 
tainment ? 

“‘ It appears, then, that to find in a 
series of facts what properly consti- 
tutes an action, to seize the charac- 
ters of the actors, to give to this ac- 
tion and to these characters a har- 
monious development, to complete the 
history, restoring, as it were, its lost 
portion ; to imagine facts when histery 
affords only hints ; to invent, if need 
be, personages who may exhibit the 
moral costume—we know not how to 
render more appropriately the peculiar 
word meurs so applied—of a given 
era; in short, to eke all that exists, 
and so to supply what is wanting, as 
that the invention may always accord 
with the reality, is what may reason- 
ably be called poetic creation.” 

This, then, is what Manzoni has 
proposed to do, and of this what he 

as done is executed with a vigour, a 
freshness, a spirit, and a dramatic in- 
dividuality, unexampled in their com- 
bination, we believe, in the Italian 
theatre, and to us amply compensating 
for all the faults which, as critics, we 
cannot but find with the play as a 
play, as well as, perhaps, with the 
system according to which it is writ- 
ten, and which we certainly think 
somewhat of the narrowest, although 
we object as much as our author to the 
substitution of fictitious motives for 
the real ones. But these matters will 
be more fitly noticed in the course, or 
at the close, of the analysis which we 
shall give of the piece. 

ApEtcut might full as ‘well be call- 
ed the Fall of the Lombards. The 
subject is the overthrow of the last 
kings of that. race ‘by. Charlemagne, 
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presented, we were. i to . 
actly as the event ae | in Riots 
Bite the oleteeston te tae 
cable to the in ices We pos- 
sess of the transactions of that unlearns 
ed epoch. The more correct statement 
is, that, agreeably to the views just 
given, the tragedy does not contain an 
incident of which anindication, agerm, 
as it were, is not to be found in the 
old and rather discordant chroniclers, 
who have related the disasters of the 
Lombards ; and that the characters, 
with the single exception of his hero, 
Adelchi, or Adelchis, for whose supe- 
rior polish and philosophy the aw 
apologizes, are strictly in keeping with 
what we know of. their contempora~ 
ries and countrymen. But our readers 
would prefer to these general remark: 
the means of judging for themselves. 
The tragedy opens in the Palace of 
the Lombard Princes, in their metro~ 
polis, Pavia. King Desiderius, and hig 
colleague and son Adelchis, are disco- 
vered ; they are informed by Vermond 
of the near approach of their daughter 
and sister, Ermengardis, whom, accord~ 
ing to their orders, he has just recei- 
ved from the hands of her Frank escort. 
The old monarch exclaims :— 
Heaven’s wrath, and earth’s abhorrence, 
and the sword 
Of vengeance, fall upon his guilty head! 
His, the perfidious, from her mothér’s 
hand 
Who, beautiful and pure, received my* 
child, 
And with the ignominy of divorce _ 
Stamp’d on her brow, returns her! Shame 
to Charles! 
Shame to the traitor, whose disloyalty 
Has made th’ arrival of a chetish’d daugh- 


ter 
Tidings of anguish to a father’s heart! 
Oh, be this day requited! May he fall 
So low, that ev’n the meanest of his 
subjects, 
Arising from the dust, may meet, con- 
front him, j 
And fearlessly exclaim, “ ’Twas a base 
act 
To wrong an innocent, a helpless wo- 


man, : 
Adelchis would fly to receive and 
console his unhappy sister ; but Desi- 
derius forbids him ; dispatches Ver- 
mond to conduct. her as privately as 
possible to the palace ; and when alone 


with his son, oe him for having 
proposed to ibit the disgrace of 
their house to the people, especially to 
the. partizans of Ratchis, whom be, 
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Desiderius, had supplanted. Adelchis 


bitter price of sov’reignty ! Condition 
More miserable than the poorest vassal’s, 
If we must dread their glances, veil our 
brows 
For very shame, nor, in the face of day, 
Dare honour the unmerited misfortune 
Of her we dearest love! 
Des. When to the outrage 
The recompense is equal, when the stain 
Is wash’d away in blood, then, cast aside 
Her mourning weeds, my daughter from 
the shade , 
Shall issue, daughter, sister, not in vain 
Of kings; and high above th’ admiring 
crowd 
Shall lift her brow, with glory and re- 
venge 
Most beautiful; nor distant is the day. 
The old King now unfolds his scheme 
of revenge ; which is, to conduct the 
two nephews of Charlemagne, who, 
when deprived by their uncle of their 
hereditary share of the kingdom, had 
been brought by their mother Gerber- 
ga to his court for protection, first to 
Rome, there to obtain from the Pope 
their coronation as Kingsof the Franks ; 
and then into France, for the purpose 
of dethroning Charlemagne. Adelchis 
objects to this plan that they, the Lom- 
bards, have offended the Pope, are ac- 
tually at war with him, and that Char- 
lemagne, against whom his father hopes 
assistance from his Holiness, is the very 
* protector whose support Adrian is im- 
ploring against them, as the usurpers 
of part of his domains. Desiderius 
thinks if the Pope refuses it will be all 
the better; as they may then take Rome 
itself ; and when Adelchis urges that 
Astolfo, in the fulness of his power, 
had failed in such an attempt, and 
been defeated by Pepin, he angrily 
answers :— 
What tell’st thou me of Pepin and As- 
tolfo? 
They both lie buried ; other mortals rule, 
The times are other, ay, and other swords 
Are brandishing! What, if the warrior 
first 
Who fronts the peril, scaling hostile walls, 
Be slaughter’d, shall his comradés-in de- 
ir 
Disperse and fly? So counsels me my 
son ? 
Where, where is he, mine own superb 
Adelchis ? 
He whom Spoleti saw, a beardless boy 
Rush on in ruin ; like the youthful hawk 
Upon his prey, upon the thickest fight 
Pounce — shining aboye the 
crow 


> 


C Aug. 
Of warriors, as at wedding-feast the bride, 

groom? 
He with the conquer’d rebel-chief r& 


turn’d ; 
The partner of my kingdom, on the field 
I hail’d him; of applause and glad con. 
sent ; 
A shout arose; in his right hand—then 
terrible— 
Ensign of sov’reignty, the spear: was 
placed. 
And is’t the same Adelchis, who fore. 
bodes 
Only calamities and obstacles? « 
Not thus, were we defeated, should’ st thou 
counsel. 
Oh, Heav’ns! were’t told me that in 
Charles’s breast 
Were harbour’d thoughts, such as in 
thine, surprised 
I find, with happiness I were o'er. 
whelm’d ! 
Adel, Oh, were he here, that Charles! 
Why cannot I 
Front him in listed field! I, I alone, 
Brother of Ermengardis! In thy sight, 
Father, to God’s high judgment, and my 
“ sword, ~ 
Refer the vengeance of our wrongs, and 
thus 
Compel thee to confess, that unadvised 
A hasty word escaped thee! 
Desid. Now I hear 
Adelchis’ voice! My son, the day thou 
wishest 
I seek to speed. 
Adel. A different day, oh, father, 
I see impending. At the cry, unwarlike, 
But most revered, of Adrian, I behold 
Charles with all France rush on—Upon 
that day , 
Astolfo’s heirs shall meet with Pepin's 
son. 
Of whom we’re kings bethink thee: —in 
our ranks 
That mingle with the loyal, and perchance 
Outnumber them, our foes; that every 
foe ' 
The aspect of a foreign banner changes 
Into a traitor. Gloriously to die 
Valour suffices, father ; but success 
And empire are for him who happily 
Rules o’er united spirits. I abhor 
The dawn that ushers in the battle’s- 
day, 
My spear unto my hand grows burthen- 
some, 
Against the comrade fighting by my side, 
If in the conflict I must guard myself. 
Desid. Who without’ enemies e’er 
ruled? What matter 
The subjects’ hearts? Or vainly are we 
kings? 
Till envy be extinct would'st in their 
sheaths - 
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Retain our weapons? Idle on the throne 

Would’st thou await the tempest? Save 
by boldness 

What prospect of escape ? What would’st 
propose ? 

, Adel. What, reign’d we o’er a race un- 
conquer’d, faithful, 

Ion the day of victory would propose :—= 

The Roman cities to restore, and thus 

Become the friends of Adrian; ’tis his 
wish. ; 

Desid. Better upon the throne, or in 

the dust, [ 

To perish, than incur such infamy ! 

Never again this counsel pass thy lips ! 

Thy father thus commands, 


Enter VERMOND, ushering in ERMENGAR- 
Dis and her Ladies. 
Vermond. Kings, Ermengardis! 
Desid. Take heart, my daughter. 
[Exit VERMOND, and the Ladies fall 
back to a distance. 
Adel. In thy brother’s arms, 
Before thy father’s face art thou, amidst 
Thine ancient, faithful followers, in the 
palace 
Of sovereigns, thine own palace once 
again, 
More loved, more honour’d, than ere thy 
departure. 
Ermen. Oh, blessed be the accents of 
mine own ! 
My father and my brother, oh, may Hea- 
ven 
Reward those words ! May Heaven prove 
to you 
For ever such, to an unfortunate, 
As you now are! Were’t possible hence- 
forth 
A blissful day should dawn on me, ’twere 
this, 
When I again behold you.—Sweetest 
mother ! 
I left thee here, mine ear might not re- 
ceive ' 
Thy latest words—thou here wast dying 
—whilst— 

Oh, surely from on high thou look’st upon 
us! 

Behold thine Ermengardis, whom thy 
hand 


Upon that day so joyfully adorn’d, 
So piously, when to the bridal fashion 
Her virgin-length of hair thyself did cut, 
See her return! And bless thine own be- 
loved, 
Who kindly welcome the rejected one! 
Adel. Ours, sister, is thy sorrow, ours * 
thy wrongs. 
Desid. And ours, my cbild, shall be the 
thought of vengeance. 
Ermen. Father, my sorrow asks not 


for revenge. 
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I would but be forgotten, and so much. 

The world grants freely to th’ unfortu- 
nate, rs 

Oh, be’t enough, and end my griefs with 
me ! 

Of friendship and of peace was I de- 
sign’d 

A spotless harbinger—that Heav'’n de- 
nied :— 

But let it not be said, that wheresoever, 

*Midst those who destined me a pledge 
of joy, , 

Tbut appear’d, I brought along with me 

Discord and Jamentation. 

Desid. Can it be 

The chastisement of him, th’ iniquitous, 

Should grieve thee! That thou yet 
should’st love him !—— 

Ermen. Father, ste 

What seek’st thou in the depths of this 
sad heart ? 

Oh, nothing that should gladden thee, 
henceforth 

Can it afford—I dare not question it— 

Myself I dare not—all the past'to me 

Is now as nothing — 


We have not room for the remain« 
der of this scene. Ermengardis re- 
quests permission to retire to the con< 
vent of which her sister Ansberga is 
abbess. Adelchis objects warmly ; but 
Desiderius only desires her to take 
time to recover herself, and reflect 
calmly before deciding upon such a 
re ig A messenger is now announ- 
ced, 


Who comes from Rome—but envoy of @ 
king. 


Ermengardis immediately retires ; the 
messenger—Charlemagne’s of course 
—is introduced, and the Lombard no- 
bles are summoned to hear the em- 
bassy. The ambassador demands the 
prompt evacuation of the cities taken 
from the Holy See. Desiderius refuses 
to communicate his intentions to stran- 
gers ; and the ambassador declares war 
against the two kings, whom he in 
vites the Lombards to abandon. De- 
siderius then calls upon his Dukes 
and Counts to answer; and, “ War! 
War!” is very generally, though not 
—— vociferated by the as 
sembly. ith this answer, and a 
sort of defiance from Adelchis, the 
ambassador is dismissed. The king: 
appoint the nobles to meet’them in 
arms, with their followers, at the 
Chiuse of the Alps, a pass—apparent- 
ly the only one then known—into 
France, strongly fortified:by the Lom 
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bards } afd withdraw, by 
miost of the nobles present: “The few 
whoremain behind, just discover them- 
selves to be rebelliously sed, and 
adjourn to the house of Swart, where 
they can hold their treasonable con- 
sultations more safely. 
~ The scene then changes to Swart’s 
spade 3.amd the worthy owner ex- 
plat » in a well-managed soliloquy, 
that, whilst the haughty nobles consi- 
der him as merely their creature, his 
purpose in joining them is to become 
their equal. The Magnates of the 
conspiracy speedily arrive, and resolve 
upon, sending their homage to Char- 
agne—Swart offers to convey it, 
observing, that his absence will excite 
at a gr te 3 and even should he be 

issed, they have only to say that a 
yun-away horse drowned him in the 
river.—Thus ends the first act. 

The second act passes in the Frank 
camp, at the foot of the Alps, and 
in front of the impregnable Chiuse. 

harlemagne appears in discourse with 
the Papal Legate, who bitterly re- 
‘ es the Frank monarch with his 

r ed intention of retreating, and 
him not to abandon the Holy 
er to the enmity of the Lombards. 
Charlemagne acknowledges his pur- 
of p> jerry, BE justifies it upon 

e score of the impossibility of for- 
éing the fortified pass; represents all 
that he has already done and attempt- 
ed for the Pope’s service, and goes on 
to say,— 


Qh, were there interposed betwixt Frank 
- @gu¥age. 
And conquest; only men, never such word 
As,.’tis.impossible, should be pronounced 
By sovereign of Franks. Nature herself 
Jas for mine enemy prepared the field, 
rought for his. ditch the precipices 
round! 
mountains, by th’ Omnipotent 
piled-high, 
Serye him as tow’rs and battlements; 
_ and each, 
The. payer pathway, is with walls se- 
- cured, 
Whence rir Oger may by handfulls be 
. 
By women-warriors. In this fruitless 


task, 
bt ee nought avails, have I al- 


¢ 


y 
Toe many valiant spirits lost. Too deeply 
_ Phe fierce “Adelchis, on his vantage- 
Relying, in our blood has dyed his sword. 


ca 
Bold as tlie lion near his yourig ones” dey 
He bursts upon us, strikes, 
pears. 
Oh, God ! At midnight visiting the catiip, 
Too often, 1 myself amidst the tents 
Have heard that name in terror utter! 
No! 
In such a school of térror, my brave 
Franks ~ 
No longer will I keep! 


After some further argument .to the 
same effect on both sides, a Latin 
stranger is announced as having just 
reached the camp. With much won. 
der as to how he can have come, Chat. 
lemagne orders him to be introduced, 
He proves to be a clerical envoy, who 
has discovered and traversed a pre- 
viously unknown passage over the 
Alps, which he conceives the Almigh- 
ty himself to have revealed to him, 
for the express purpose of facilitating 
the Frank invasion. The description 
of his journey, besides its poetical 
beauty, happily displays the fanati- 
cism of the speaker. But we must 
reserve our space for extracts of more 
importance. Charlemagne gives or. 
ders for a body of troops to march at 
daybreak, under the guidance of the 
priest ; appoints the third day for the 
meeting of the whole army within the 
Lombard fortifications ; and, firing 
their spirits by a description of the 
delights of Italy, dismisses his war- 
riors. Left alone, he breaks out into 
a strain of fanaticism, of the same 
kind as that of the reverend road-ex- 
plorer, although loftier in character. 
After a few exclamations, upon stran- 
ger’s having moved him from his fixed 


resolve, he says,— 


No! He who to the breast of Charles 
restores 
His wonted spirit, thou art not! The star 
On my departure favouringly that shone, 
Then. for a while conceal’d its rays, again 
Do I behold. A fantasm, error-formed, 
It was, that from the fields of Italy 
Repell’d me false the voice that inmy 
heart 


Murmured, No, never, never o’er the land 

Whence Ermengardis drew: her birth, 
may’st thou 

Be Monarch !— From thy blood I’m pure 
—thou livest! 

Why then so obstinately stood’st: thou 
ever 


Before me, silent, with upbraiding, ges 
Dejected, pale, as risen from the tomb? 


s 





me od 
In such unholy union to persist ? 
If Hildegert’s rare beauty in mine eyes 
Found favour, did not interests of state 
-Require her as the of my bed? 
If all too weak for these eventful times 
Thy woman’s heart be found, am I to 
blame ? 
His lofty course a monareh cannot tread, 
But what some victims underneath his 
feet 
Must trampled fall. 


This, be it observed, is the only 
symptom of remorse for his treatment 
of his lawful wife, betrayed by Charle- 
magne tthe Tragedy. And 
ere dismissing the second act, we can- 
not but remark, that if Manzoni had 
not so distinctly established his system 
of drawing his characters as exactly as 
possible, according to the materials de- 
rived from history, and had not be- 
sides expressly condemned the prac- 
tice of holding up Charlemagne as a 

type of Buonaparte, we should 
ave suspected such to have been his 
design, both hereand subsequently. The 
Frank Conqueror’s perfect disregard 
of all moral obstacles that might im- 
pede his purposes, combined with his 
respect for religion and virtue when 
not thus inconvenient, and his ready 
magnanimity, when magnanimity is 
become innoxious, are to our minds 
features of strong resemblance with 
the worst characteristics of his Corsi- 
can successor. 

The third act, the only really busy 
one, returns to the Lombards, whom 
we find encamped within the Chiuse. 
Adelchis meets his esquire Anfrid in 
front of his tent, and questions him 
respecting appearances amongst the 
Franks, Anfrid describes the enemy 
as still immovable, precisely as they 
have remained for the last three days, 
ever since that ore corps began their 
retreat. Adelchis exclaims, 


In safety he retreats, who basely dared 

Injure mine Ermengardis, to my house 

Who swore extinction! And [ cannot 
spur 

My steed against him, clutch him, struggle 
with him, y 

And on his conquer’d arms repose! I 

.. cannot! 

In open field I cannot stand against him. 

Behind these walls, the proved fidelity 

Of those for their defence whom I select- 


Vor. XX, 


A kingdom’s safety to assure. The 
traitors ‘ 

Lay from the conflict far remote, inactive, 

Controlled. But in the open field . 
should J, © 

With the brave chosen few, be to thie 
Franks 

By them, at least, abandon’d—Fruitiess 

' 


rage ! 
He who shall tell me, safely Charles de- 


parts, : 
The herald of glad tidings must be deem’d, 
I must rejoice when he escapes my 
sword ! 


Anfrid endeavours to comfort his 
beloved Prince with the glory he has 
acquired in the defence of the Chivse. 
Adelchis replies, . 
Glory? My lot it is to pant for glory, 
And die ne’ér having tasted it. Oh no! 
This is not glory. Hence mine enemy 
Goes unchastised ; to other enterprize 
He hastens; here if conquer’d, he else- 
where 

May victory seek, he, who a people rules 

Of single will, firm, to one temper 
wrought, 

Ev’n as his weapon’s steel. 
his weapon, 

He wields them in his grasp. And, Aa- 
frid, I 

On him, ‘the impious wounder of my 
heart, 

My kingdom in atonement who assails, 

Cannot achieve revenge! An enterprize 

Far different, ever odious to my thoughts, 

Nor just, nor glorious, offers.—Ay, and 
this 

Too surely will prove easy. 

Anfr. Does the king 
Resume his old designs? | 

Adel. Question’st thou that ? 

Once from the threatenings of the Franks 
secure, 
Against the Apostolic-Lord, his camp 
Eagerly will he move. To Tyber’s banks, 
All Lombardy shall we conduct, United, 
Prompt against helplessness ; and faith- 
ful, led 
To safe and easy booty. What a war, 
Anfrid, and what an enemy! On rains, 
Fresh ruins we shall heap—our ancient 
att— . . 
Palace and cottage given to the flames, 
Destroyed the great, the sovereigns of the 


soil, : i. 
And all who haply light upon our spears, 
.We shall enslave the rest, distributed 


And like 





ve 


afid withdraw, accompanied by 
the nobles present: “The few 
remain behind, just discover them- 
to be rebelliously disposed, and 
to the house of Swart, where 
can hold their treasonable con- 
tions more safely. 
e scene then changes to Swart’s 
e; amd the worthy owner ex- 
, in a well-managed soliloquy, 
t, whilst the haughty nobles consi- 
der him as merely their creature, his 
purpose in joining them is to become 
their equal. ‘The Magnates of the 
conspiracy speedily arrive, and resolve 
upon, sending their homage to Char- 
emagne—Swart offers to convey it, 
observing, that his absence will excite 
Laer 3 and even should he be 
_ missed, they have only to say that a 
run-away horse drowned him in the 
river.—Thus ends the first act. 

The second act passes in the Frank 
camp, at the foot of the Alps, and 
in front of the impregnable Chiuse. 
Charlemagne appears in discourse with 
the Papal} Legate, who bitterly re- 

roaches the Frank monarch with his 
reported intention of retreating, and 
anges him not to abandon the Holy 

er to the enmity of the Lombards. 
Charlemagne acknowledges his pur- 
of retreating ; justifies it upon 

e score of the impossibility of for- 
éing the fortified pass ; represents all 
that he has already done and attempt- 
ed for the Pope’s service, and goes on 
to say,— 


Qh, were there interposed betwixt Frank 
- @outage. 
And conquest; only men, never such word 
As, ’tis impossible, should be pronounced 
By sovereign of Franks. Nature herself 
Has for mine enemy prepared the field, 
Wrought for his. ditch the precipices 
round! 
mountains, by th’ Omnipotent 
piled-high, 
him as tow’rs and battlements ; 
_ and each, : 
The narrowest pathway, is with walls se- 
* ‘cured; 


sete it 
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~"" defied; 
By women-warriors. In this fruitless 


task, 
eee nought avails, have I al- 


y 
Too many valiant spirits lost. Too deeply 
The fierce Adelchis, on his vantage- 


Relyiag;in ourrbioed faa dyed his sword. 
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thousands may by handfulls be . 


Cxiig! 
Bold as the lion riear his young ones” den, 
He bursts upon us, sttikes, and dis 


pears. 

Ob, God ! At midnight visiting the catiip, 

Too often, I myself amidst the tents 

Have heard that name in terfor utter! 
No! 

In such a school of terror, my brave 
Franks 

No longer will I keep! 


After some further argument to the 
same effect on both sides; a Latin 
stranger is announced as having just 
reached the camp. With much won. 
der as to how he can have come, Chat. 
lemagne orders him to be introduced, 
He proves to be a clerical envoy, who 
has discovered and traversed a pre 
viously. unknown passage over the 
Alps, which he conceives the Almigh- 
ty himself to have revealed to him, 
for the express purpose of facilitating 
the Frank invasion. The description 
of his journey, besides its poetical 
beauty, happily displays the fanati- 
cism of the speaker. But we must 
reserve our space for extracts of more 
importance. Charlemagne gives or. 
ders for a body of troops to march at 
daybreak, under the guidance of the 
priest ; appoints the third day for the 
meeting of the whole army within the 
Lombard fortifications ; and, firing 
their spirits by a description of the 
delights of Italy, dismisses his war- 
riors. Left alone, he breaks out into 
a strain of fanaticism, of the same 
kind as that of the reverend road-ex- 
plorer, although joftier in character. 
After a few exclamations; upoma stran- 
ger’s having moved him from his fixed 
resolve, he says,— 


No! He who to the breast of Charles 
restores 
His wonted spirit, thou art not! The star 
On my departure favouringly that shone, 
Then for a while conceal’d its rays; again 
Do I behold. A fantasm, error-formed, 
It was, that from the fields of Italy 
Repell’d me}; false the voice that in my 
heart 


Murmured, No, never, never o’er the land 

Whence Ermengardis drew: her birth, 
may’st thou 

Be Monarch !— From thy blood I’m pure 
—thou livest! 

Why then so obstinately stood’st thou 
ever 

Before me, silent, with upbraiding: ges- 


Dejected, pale, as risen from the tomb? 


. 
‘ 





me ol 

In such unholy union to persist? 

If Hildegert’s rare beauty in mine eyes 

Found favour, did not interests of state 

Require her as the partner of my bed ? 

If all too weak for these eventfal times 

Thy woman’s heart be found, am I to 
blame ? 

His lofty course a monareh cannot tread, 

But what some victims underneath his 
feet 

Must trampled fall. 


This, be it observed, is the only 
symptom of remorse for his treatment 
of his lawful wife, betrayed by Charle- 
magne throughout the Tragedy. And 
ere dismissing the second act, we can- 
not but remark, that if Manzoni had 
not so distinctly established his system 
of drawing his characters as exactly as 
possible, according to the materials de- 
rived from history, and had not be- 
sides expressly condemned the prac- 
tice of holding up Charlemagne as a 

ype of Buonaparte, we should 
ave suspected such to have been his 
design, both hereand subsequently. The 
Frank Conqueror’s perfect disregard 
of all moral obstacles that might im- 
pede his purposes, combined with his 
respect for religion and virtue when 
not thus inconvenient, and his ready 
magnanimity, when magnanimity is 
become innoxious, are to our minds 
features of strong resemblance with 
the worst characteristics of his Corsi- 
can successor. 

The third act, the only really busy 
one, returns to the Lombards, whom 
we find encamped within the Chiuse. 
Adelchis meets his esquire Antrid in 
front of his tent, and questions him 
respecting appearances amongst the 
Franks. Anfrid describes the enemy 
as still immovable, precisely as they 
have remained for the last three days, 
ever since that ore corps began their 
retreat. Adelchis exclaims, 


In safety he retreats, who basely dared 
Injure mine Ermengardis, to my house 
Who swore extinction! And [ cannot 


spur 

My steed against him, clutch him, struggle 
with him, 5 

And on his conquer’d arms repose! I 

. cannot! 

In open field I cannot stand against him. 

Behind these walls, the proved fidelity 

Of those for their defence whom I seleet- 


ed, 
Vor. XX, 
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A kingdom’s safety to assure. The 
traitors : 

Lay from the conflict far remote, inactive, 

Controlled. But in the open field . 
should J, © 

With the brave ehosen few, be to the 
Franks 

By them, at least, abandon’d—Fruitless 
rage ! 

He who shall tell me, safely Charles de- 
parts, 

The herald of glad tidings must be deem’d, 

I must rejoice when he eseapes my 
sword ! 


Anfrid endeavours to comfort his 
beloved Prince with the glory he has 
acquired in the defence of the Chiwse. 
Adelchis replies, 


Glory? My lot it is to pant for glory, 

And die ne’ér having tasted it. Oh no! 

This is not glory. Hence mine enemy 

Goes unchastised ; to other enterprize 

He hastens; here if conquer’d, he else- 
where 

May victory seek, he, who a people rules 

Of single will, firm, to one temper 
wrought, , 

Ey’n as his weapon’s steel. 
his weapon, 

He wields them in his grasp. And, Aa- 
frid, I 

On him, ‘the impious wounder of my 
heart, 

My kingdom in atonement who assails, 

Cannot achieve revenge! An enterprize 

Far different, ever odious to my thoughts, 

Nor just, nor glorious, offers. —Ay, and 
this 

Too surely will prove easy.. 

Anfr. Does the king 
Resume his old designs? _ 
Adel. Question’st thou that ? 

Once from the threatenings of the Franks 
secure, 

Against the Apostolio-Lord, his camp 

Eagerly will he move. To Tyber’s banks, 

All Lombardy shall we conduct, United, 

Prompt against helplessness ; and faith- 
ful, led 

To safe and easy booty. What a war, 

Anfrid, and what an enemy! On rains, 

Fresh ruins we shall heap—our ancient 

"att. = 
Palace and cottage given to the flames, 
Destroyed the great, the sovereigns of the 


soil, « : 
And all who haply light upon. our spears, 
We shall enslave rest, distributed — 


And like 
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AS prey amongst ourselves, the best al- 


lotting 
To him, the most disloyal, most suspected. 
—QOh ! I had dream’d that for a different 


course 
Than this of Robber-Captain, I was 
- ° porn: 
That Heaven had destined me to other 
deeds b 
Upon this earth, than thus, without or 
tisk 
Or honour, her fair face to desolate. 
—Anfrid, my friend beloved, of infancy, 
Of boyish ‘sports, of arms and perils next, 
As of my joys, sole partner, chosen bro- 
ther, 
With thee alone my thought springs to 
my lips. 
.My heart corrodes my. bosom, noble 
deeds 
And high, inspiring, to iniquitous 
Whilst fortune dooms me, and constrain’d, 
reluctant, 
I tread the path, obscure and purposeless, 
‘By me unchosen, and my spirit withers, 
Ev’n as the germ that, tossing on the 
wind, 
Falls on ungenial soil. 
Aafr. My kingly friend ! 
Unhappy in thy greatness! Thy true 
. comrade 
Admires thee, and laments thy splendid 
griefs : 
Relieve I cannot, but with thee may feel 


.. them. 
Can I exhort Adelchis’ noble heart, 
To find content in homage, power, and 
id? 


gol 

Can I the peace of meaner spirits give 
him? 

And would I, were it po«sible? Endure, 


And be thy'mighty self. Thy destiny, 
As net is this ;—but hope! Thy lofty 


Is but t ee ; who shall say what 
times, 
What high achievements, Heaven for 
.. thee prepares ? 
Heav’ n, that thy crown and such a mind 
_ bestow’d. 
Enter Deswentius, Exit ANFRID. 
Desid. Son, on a king mine equal, ’tis 
denied me 
To lavish honours ; greater, mortal power 
Can never make thee : ‘but a recompense, 
Dear to thy piety, ’tis mine to give, 
The joy, the grateful praises of thy father. 
Thou saviour of a realm, os glory now 
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am 
Begins: a wider and an easier field « 
Is opening to augment it. All the rhe 
The fears, by thee to my designs of old’ 
Opposed, lo! by thyself are they destroy’d, 
Thy valour has extinguish’d each excuse, 
Disperser of the Franks! Rome’s con- 
queror 
I now salute thee! To the diddem 
That, never perfected, from brow to brow 
Of twenty kings has pass’d, thy hand 
shall give 
The last and fairest of its leaves. 
Adel. Whate’er, 
Father, the enterprize, obediently 
Thy warrior follows. 
Desid. To sueh splendid conquest, 
Son, shall obedience be thine only spur? 
Adel. I can command obedience, and 
*tis thine , 
Long as my life endures, i 
Desid. Would’st thou obey, 
Blaming ?— 
Adel. I should obey. 
Desid. Of my grey hairs 
Torment and pride, in battle my right 
arm, 
Mine obstacle in council, still the same? 
To vict’ry must thou ever be compell'd? 


Enter successively and in disorder 
Esquires and Franks. 

First Esquire. The Franks ! 
Franks ! 

Desid. What rav’st thou ? 

Second Esquire (entering.) King, the 
Franks ! 

Desid. What of the Franks ? 


Enter BALDWIN. * 
Adel. Say, Baldwin, what has chanced? 
Bald. Death and disaster ! Upon every 
side 
The camp is penetrated—on our rear 
The Franks assail. 
Desid. The Franks? From whence ? 
Bald. Who knows? 
Adel. Quick to the rescue! ’Tis some 
straggling band. 
Bald. They are an army, ours the 
- straggling bands— 
All’s lost ! 
Desid. All lost ? 
Adel. Well, comrades, be’t the Franks ! 
*Tis to encounter Franks we’re here; 
what matters 
The side from which they come? Our 
weapons we 
For their reception have. Haste! Sword 
in hand 


The 





* This gentleman in the original is called Baudo, which Manzoni says is an a)- 
lowable inflexion of Poto, his name in the Latin Chronicles. Neither of these sound- 
ing either very Gothic, or very ong. we have taken the liberty of substituting 


Baldwin. 
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They've tasted them! 
now ! 


Another - battle 


A warrior cannot be surprised. Back ! 
Back ! 

laghart where run ye? By the living 
G 


Ye take the path of infamy! The foe 
Isthere. Follow Adelchis !—Anfrid ! 
; Enter ANFRID. 
Anf. I, 
My king, am near thee. 
_ Adel. Father, guard the Chiuse. 
(Exit, followed by BALDWIN, ANFBLD, 
and other Lombards. 
Des. (‘To the fugitives, who cross the stage.) 
Cowards, at least ye’ll follow to the 
Chiuse 
if life ye hold so precious, tow’rs are there, 
And walls to guard it. 
Enter Soldiers in disorder from the opposite 
side. 


A Soldier. King, thou here? Oh, fiy! 
Desid. Dastard, thus counsell’st thou 
a king? And you, 
Whom fly yefrom, abandoning the Chiuse ? 
Has cowardice bewildered you ? 
(Presenting his sword lo the breast of 
a fugitive. 
From steel, 


Wi heartless thus ye fly, this too is steel, 
And slays like sword of Frank. Answer 
our king— 5 

Why fly ye from the Chiuse ? 

. Sold. From the towers 

We saw the Franks upon the other side 

Surprise the camp. Our warriors are 

__ dispersed. 

Desid. Thon liest! My son has rallied 

them. Against 

Those scatter’d enemies he leads them. 
Back ! 

Sold. Oh, king! it is too late; nor are 

they scatter’d. 

Escape there is not.—Well array’d they 
come ; 

Our men dispersed, unarmed, are fied. 
Adeichis 

Ralties them not—We are betray’d— 
All’s lost. 

The scene ends in the old king’s 
being ‘hurried away, despite his resist- 
— by the fugitives, whom he cannot 
rally. 

The scene then changes to that por- 
tion of the Lombard camp, which was 
more immediately within the Chiuse. 
Charlemagne, attended by some of bis 
warlike courtiers, enters, having just 
passed without opposition the deserted 
walls. Triumphing in his success, he 
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is engaged in receiving reports, aud 
issuing orders. A certain count,* Rut- 
lando—evidently the Italian form of 
eae title he Paw expected to © 
meet wi t or 
ee 
king expresses astonishment at his 
having quitted the field of battle ; and 
he answers, that he never would ‘have. 
left his home had he imagined the war 
was to be only against fugitives ; add- 
ing, that none faced them save traitors. 
desirous of being received into their 
ranks. The traitors thus announced— 
the conspirators of the first act—next 
appear, and are presented to Charle- 
magne by Swart, who, even in the last 
act, formed part of his train. The. 
monarch salutes Swart as Count of 
Susa ; loads the newly-arrived traitors 
with praises and promises, and then 
dismisses them to gain him more pro~ 
selytes. As they retire, he turns to 
Rutland, asking, : 
My Rutland, did I call them gallant men ?- 
Rut. Too surely. : : 
Char. ’Twas of royal lips an error. 
That title, as the guerdon of my Franks, 
Should be reserved. That I profaned it 
thus, 
May all forget. 


He is d ing, when Anfrid is 
borne in, dying, with the remark that 
this was the only Lombard whof 
Charlemagne pauses to inquire fur~ 
ther, and is informed, that the wound« 
ed man was retiring slowly and singly, 
but had turned back to oppose four 
franks who attacked him, and killed 
two of them ere he was himself wound- 
ed, and fell ; when he had requested 
to be removed where he might die in 
tranquillity. The conqueror a g 
the humanity of his Franks In com- 
plying with this request, learns from 
Swart who the prisoner is, and thus 
addresses him :— TA 


Anfrid, Wouldst thou, alone, "gainst four 
advance? 
Anfr. To die, what need of comrades? 
Charl. Rutland, lo! 
One gallant man is here! .Ob, warrior, 
why 
A life of such high value cast away ? 
Knew’st thou not thou wert ours? That 
yielding thee, - . 
Thou wert of Charles the warrior, not 
the captive ? , 





* This is modern Gothico- Italian for the old Gothico-Latin, Rotolandus—th 


e name 


given inthe veracious histories of Archbishop Turpin and Co, to our old acquaintance 


Orlando, —C, N. 





ue 
idtefc:’ What, when Adeichis’ warrior 
-. . A might die, : 

Should. I live thine? Adelchie, king, to 
. Heaven 

Is precious. From this ignominious day, 

Heaven will, I trust, deliver him, preser- 
>. , Vang . 

For better times. But, should perchance 

_ —remember, 
Or sovereign, or fall’n, such is Adelehis, 
That. whoso wrongs him, wrongs the 


ty, 
Tn his 8 image. Thou,in power, 
Excell’st him, and in fortune ; but in soul, 
No mortalever.—’ Tis a dying man 
Who warns thee. 

’ Charl, Thus tlie faithful love ! 

The king proceeds to compliment 
the expiring Lombard with the high 
opinion and favour he shall ever en- 
joy from himself and the Frank ladies. 
He then desires that Anfrid may be 
honourably buriéd, and goes off with 
his train. 

The next scene passes in a wood, 
where Desiderius, weary, ashamed of 
his constrained flight, and anxious 
about his son, pauses to rest, and tocol- 
lect what he can of the fugitive Lom- 
bards. He is speedily joined by Adel- 
chis, who, promptly silencing all re- 

rets for past errors, for disregard of 
his own opinions, and consequent dis- 
asters, proceeds to make arrangements 
for future «lefence. He requests his 
father to throw himself into Pavia 
with their best troops ; commits Bre- 
scia, where is situated the convent 
containing Ermengardis, to Baldwin ; 
takes the charge of Verona upon him- 
self, and desires some faithful leaders 
to mix with the traitors in the Frank 
~— and see if any can be recalled 
to their duty. All prepare for their 
respective tasks ; but Adelchis is wait- 
ing for Anfrid, who had, he says, fol- 
lewed mare slowly to protect his, 
Adelchis’s, retreat, which filial anxie- 
ty prevented his delaying. He is told 
of Anfrid’s death; and exclaims, 

Oh, day of infamy and rage, complete 
Art thou !—My brother, thou forme hast 
died ! 
Thou fought’st—and 1—Cruel, without 
. me, why : 
Affront a danger? Sach were not our 
vows — 
Oh, God!—Great God, who yet up- 
‘hold’st my life, 
Assigning mighty duties, —Oh, bestow 
The strength to execute them !—Hence, 
“away! js 


“Thus -concludes the third act; be- 
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Aggie: 
tween which and the fourth, Manzoni: 
has introduced an invention of hisown, 
which he calls a chorus, but which): 
ree inasmuch as it is lyrical, bears 
80 little resemblance to the ancient! 
chorus, that we hardly know how it 
comes ‘by the same name. It is tow 
bonnement, a short poem, upon some 
topic connected with the tragedy, writ. 
ten in the author’s own proper person, 
and not intended to be said or sung by’ 
any member of the dramatis persone. 
This one paints the feelings of the en- 
slaved Italians, or Latins, as they were 
then usually denominated, upon the 
defeat of their Lombard tyrants ; and 
ends with warning them not to hope 
that the Franks have taken so much 
trouble for their benefit, but to pre- 
pare for double oppression from the 
doubling of the oppressors, 

Of a rabble dispersed without even a 
name ! 


The ode has poetical beauty, but wé 
shall make no extracts from it, as it 
appears to us to have no business where 
it is, unless it be either to spare the 
author the labour of devising a drama- 
tic mode of exhibiting the conditions 
and feelings of the Italians—which, 
assuredly, a play of this nature ought 
to do—or to indulge his fancy with a 
burst of lofty poetry after its lon 
subjection to the simpler language of 
the drama. 

The fourth act. transports us to the 
convent, in which the unhappy Ermen- 
gardis has taken shelter. She is sup- 
ported into its garden by two of her 
damsels, whom she courteously thanks 
for their services ; they leave her with 
the Abbess Ansberga. The ex-empress 
thus addresses the recluse :— 

Sweet sister, heaven-consecrated mother, 
Compassionate Ansberga, of thy cares, 
And of mysufferings, the close draws nigh: 
Oh, justly does the Lord apportion ills! 
I feel a weary quiet, of the tomb 
The harbinger. Against the hour of God 
No longer struggles my, now vanquish’d, 
youth, ; 


_And easily, far more than I had hoped, 


My soul, in sorrow old, from life’s strong 


grasp 

Seems to release itself. From thee I 
now 

Request the latest kindness ; in thy heart 

Receive, preserve my solemn words, the 
wishes 

1, dying, form, and incorrapt transmit 
them, . 

Some future day, to these J Jove on earth. 





- 
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— Be not distarb'd, my dearest; do 
With such heait-troubled look upon aot 


God, 

(See’ st thou not ?) pitying, takes me. 
Would’st thou wish 

He here should leave me to await the 
da 

of Brescia's siege? The day, when such 
a foe 

Shall burst upon us? For such agony 

Unspeakable, should the Most High here 
keep me ? 

Ansb. Fear not, thou dear unfortunate ;. 

from us, 

Yet distant are alarms of war. 
rona, 

Pavia, asylums of the kings, the faithful, 

Those are the objects *gainst which every 
effort. 

Yon impious man exerts, and, with God's 
aid, 

| trust in vain. Our neble kinsmen here, 

The daring Baldwin and the holy bishop, 

Answald, assemble round our walls their 
troops ; 

For desperate resistance all prepared, 

Immovable they stand. And should Ve- 
rona, 

Should Pavia fall—Avert it God !—-a new 

And lengthen’d conflict-—— 

Erm. I shall never see’t. 

Released from every fear, from earthly 
love, 

And bitter wishes, I shail be far distant, 

Wiere for my father’s welfare I shall pray, 

For that beloved Adelchis, and for thee ; 

For those who suffer—those to suffering 

Who others doom, even for all—But now, 

Observe my latest wishes—To my fa- 
ther, 

Ausberga, and my brother, when thou 
see’st them— 

Such joy, oh, be it not denied you !— 
Say, 

in life’ nes moment, on the point, 

When all things are forgotten, gratefully 

And sweetly, still I in remembrance hold 

That day, that gentle deed, when towards 
me 

Trembiing, uncertain, they their resolute 

And pious arms stretch’d forth, nor put 
to shame 

A wretch rejected ; 


Ve- 


to the throne of 


Mercy, 

Thou'lt say, that for their victory my 
prayer 

Fervent, incessant rose ; if ‘tis unheafd, 

Assuredly His seeming cruelty 

Flows from profounder pity; say, in 
death 

T bies#’d them.—Sister, néxt-—-Oh, do 
not this 
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Deny me!— Find some faithful friend, 
who shall, a 
Be’t when, be't whete it may, present 
himself ' 
To that fierce enemy of all my races 
Ans. How ! Charles? 
Ermen. Thou ‘hast pronounced the 
name—and say 
That free from rancour Ermengardis dies, 
Nor object of her hatred leaves on earth ; 
And that, for alj her heavy sufferings, 
She earnestly | implores her God, and 
hopes, 
Not vainly, none to held accountable, 
Since all, as his appointment, she re- 
ceived. 
This let him say; and, to that haughty 
ear, 
If not too irritating sound such word, 
Add, that I pardon him.—Thou'lt do 
it? 
Ansb. Heaven 
So listen to my dying prayers, as thine 
I sacredly fulfil. 
Ermen. Dearest! I’ve yet 
One more request. On this poor form, 
te which, 
While lingers yet a 
thou’ rt lavish, 
Let it not irk thee to bestow the last ; 
But decently in death lay it thyself. ~ 
This ring upon my left, even in the grave 
Let it remain there: it was given me 
Beside the altar, in the sight of God, - - 
Be my tomb modest. All aredust, and I— 
Oh, what have I to boast?—Yet let it 
bear 
The ensigns of a queen ; a holy tie 
Made me a queen: God's gift nought 
rends away ; 
This know’st thou<-even as life, must. 
’ death attest it. 
Ansb. Oh, cast aside these painful re- 
collections ! 
Complete thy sacrifice : of this asylum, 
Whither, a pilgrim, God conducted thee, 
Become a citizen ! Hear me; be this 
Thy mansion of repose ! The sacred garb 
Assume ; and, with its spirit, soft oblivion 
Of human cares, 
Ermen. Ansberga, can’st thou think it? 
Shall 1 swear falsehoods to the Lord ! Re- 
flect, 
A wife I go to him, a spotless wife, 
But of a mortal man. Happy are yoo, 
Are all, who to the King of Kings a 
heart 
By memory uncumber'd offer'd up, 
Placing the sacred veil on eyes that never 
Dwelt on man’s face! But—I another's 


breath, Of cates 


am. 
Ansb. Oh, had’st thou never been so! 
Ermen. Never ! still 
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The path by Heav'n assign'd us, to its 
end ~ 


Whate’er it be, ‘tis fitting to pursue. 
—And, should the tidings of my death 
awake 
A thought of pity, of repentance, haply 
1a compensation late, but yet most sweet, 
Should he demand my cold remains as 
his, 
As to the royal sepulchre pertaining :— 
The dead, Ansberga, sometimes have 
been known 
More powerful than the living, 
Ansb. Ob, he will not! 
Ermen. Thou, with thy piety, wilt 
thou affix 
Jnjurious limits to the clemency 
Ot Him, who touches guilty hearts, who 
joys 
To see each wrong atoningly redress’d 
By whoso first inflicted it ? 

4Ansb. Poor mourner ! 

No, he will not atone—he-cannot. 

Ermen. How ? 

He cannot ! wherefore ? 

.nsb. Sister best, beloved,’ 
Question no farther, but forget. 

Ermen. Speak, speak ! 

Harassed with doubts send me not to the 
. tomb. 
Ansb. The impious bas consummated 
. - his crime, 
Ermen. Proceed! 
Expel him wholly from thy 
heart. . 
Of new. and guilty nuptials he has drawn 
The sin upon his head :—before the eyes 
Of men, of .God, shamelessly criminal, 
He brings, as if in triumph, to his camp 
That Hildegert— [Ermengardis faints. | 
Thou’rt pale, mine Ermengardis! 
Dost thou not hear ?—Heavens! Sisters! 
Hasten hither !— 
What have I done? oh, who shall suc- 
cour her.? 
Behold, her sorrow kills her. 

But the anxieties of the pious sister- 
hoed -are hardly worth extracting. 
a revives to delirium, and 
although her ravings, which of course 
tefer to her original jealousy of Hil- 
degert — to her own divorce, are 
very pathetic, we incline to pass them 
also by. Madness, we must confess, not- 
withstanding that its use in fiction be 
sanctioned by the authorities we most 
revere, andthat it has often commanded 
our tears, isnot the mode of touching the 
heart which we esteem most pleasing, 
or, except in particular situations, most 
beneficial. We shall not, however, 
here enter into the question of its dra- 
matic fitness, but will, by way of com- 
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ast mad speech, which, indeed, we 

think might almost pass as sane. * 

If all should be a dream, which morn. 
ing’s dawn ¥ 

Should melt away in mist ! and I should 
wak 


e 

Bedew’d with tears, and terrified, and 
Charles 

Should question of the cause, then 
smilingly 

Should chide my want of confidence ! 
Sinks into lethargy. 
Ansb. Oh, thou, é, 


Lady of Heav’n, aid this afflicted one ! 
Nun. Observe, upon her face tran- 
quillity 
Again appears; her heart no longer 
bounds 
Convulsively beneath my hand. 
Ansb. My sister ! 
Mine Ermengardis ! 
Ermengardis (recovering. ) Oh! who cails 
me thus ? 
Ansb. Look on me; ‘tis Ansberga 
calls; around 
Thy damsels tend thee, and the pious 
sisters 
Are off’ring orisons in thy behalf. 
Ermen. Heaven's blessing be upon 
you— Yes, ah, yes ! 
Friendship and peace are in these coun- 
tenances— 
I, from a melancholy dream, awake. 
Ansb. Poor. sufferer! such troubled 
slumbers yield 
Rather fatigue than quiet. 
Ermen. Thou say’st true. 8 
My breath is quite exhausted—Oh, m 
dearest, 
Support me ; and I pray you, courteous 
maidens, 
Convey me to my lowly, trusty couch. 
*Tis the last trouble I shall give—and all 
Are registered in Heaven — Now, in 
peace 
May I expire—Oh, speak to me of God; 
I feel his present coming. 
This affecting scene is followed by 
a second chorus, dissimilar to the for- 
mer in subject, as might be expected 
from its position, but similar to it in 
character and relation to the tragedy. 
The present chorus offers a poetical 
and touching picture of the death-bed 
of Ermengardis, enlivened by a slight 
sketch of the military and chase-loving 
Court of the Franks ; introduced by a 
reference to her brief period of Joy 
and splendour as Charlemagne’squeen. 
The author then, returning. to_her 
sorrows and death, and adyerting to 
the misery of the Italians under Lom- 
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bard mat rejoices that Ermen- 


gardis ce by mi the tyrant race 
i port wel bi amongst 
' ds to the grave 


pitied, and will rest in it undisturbed. 

To the chorus succeeds a scene upon 
the walls of Pavia, in which city, it 
will be remembered, Desiderius had 
sought security. The interlocutors are 
Swart, the first Lombard deserter to 
Charlemagne, and the Duke of Ivrea, 
a noble hitherto. faithful, who had ac- 
companied the old king in his flight 
from the fatal surprise at the Chiuse, 
and had been selected by him to assist 
in the defence of Pavia. The siegewof 
this city has lasted so long as to ex- 
haust the patience of both armies ; and 
Swart is sent by his new master to 
seduce some of his old comrades. His 
lavish offers are aided by the duke’s 
weariness of the inconveniences of a 
siege, by his despair of ultimate suc- 
cess,and, notwithstanding some qualms 
of conscience, allayed . sophistry, 
evidently felt as such by the speaker, 
the result is a plot for the betrayal of 
the place. The brother traitors then 
express considerable apprehension as 
to their own future safety, under the 


Frank conqueror, and pledge them- 


selves to assist each other in keeping 
Charlemagne in such hot water, as 
shall insure their continuing to be 
necessary to him. With these com- 
fortable nese for all parties, the 
separate, making an end of the fourt 
act. 

The fifth opensin Verona, where Gi- 
selbert, another of the hitherto faithful 
nobles, announces to Adelchis, that, 
since Pavia has fallen, Desiderius is be- 
come Charlemagne’s prisoner, and Ger- 
berga,dreading to fall otherwise into his 
hands, has freely surrendered her sons 
and herself to her brother-in-law’s cle- 
mency, the garrison of Verona has re- 
solved not to prolong a useless resist- 
ance, and demahds its termination of 
their king. Adelchis dismisses the 
orator, with the promise of a speedy 
answer ; and, when alone, thus solilo- 
quizes : 

Go, live, grow old in quiet ; and remain 


One of thy people’s chiefs! ’Tis thy de- , 


Sert. 


Fear not, thou -still shalt be a vassal ; 
such " f 

The times, as suit. thy fellows.—Must 
I hear 

Commands from cowards ; and from those 
who tremble 
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Receive the law? [ntolerable! Resolved ! 
Have they? Because they’re dastards, 
shall they will? = - ‘ 
They’re menacing through terror, nor 

endure. 

Resistance to this rage of cowardice. 

Manhood they suffer not amongst them. 
—Heavens! “en 

In Charles’s talons clutch’d, his latter 
days 

My father shall in slavery live, subjected - 

To that proud hand, which he in friend- 
ship scorn’d = 

To grasp; shall eat his bread who out- 
raged him! 

And from the pit, in which alone, betray’d, 

Indignantly he roars, calling in vain 

The son who cannot save, is there no 


way 

To snatch him ? None!—Fall’n Brescia, 
and my Baldwin, 

The generous warrior, he too thus com- 
pell’d 

By such as will not die, to unclose his 
gates— 

—Amongst us happiest thou, dear Er- 
mengardis !— 

—Oh days! oh house of Desiderius! 
where ' 

Is enviable who of sorrow died ! 

—Without, the conqueror arrogant ad- 
vancing, 

Who even now will intimate commands 

That I should fill the measure of his tri- 
umph :— 

Within, the answ’ring baseness, that pre- 
sumes 

To urge. — Together, ‘tis too much! 
Thus far, © 

If hope was lost, for action there was 
room ; . ’ 

Each day had its to-morrow, every strait 

Its remedy—But now—And now, if I 

Cannot inspire the base with fortitude, 

From the resolved can cowards force the 
means 

Of dying worthily ? Not all are base ; © 

Some yet will hear; some comrades I 
shall find, , thie ap 

If I exclaim, ‘ Forth, to entounter them ! 

Let’s prove that Lombards do not worth- 
less lives 

Prefer to all—if nought else, let us © 
die!’ 

— And in my ruin why involve the brave ? 

If there remains no duty here below, 

Cannot I die alone? Alone? My soul 

Finds solace in the thought; like to a 
friend 

Bearing glad tidings in his looks, it smiles 

Cheeringly on me. From th’ ignoble 
crowd, 

Oppressing me, to ’scape ; not to behold 

The foe’s derision ; and this load of wrath, 
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Of doubt and pity, te fling off !—Thou 
sword, 
That others’ destinies hast often ruled, 
‘And thou, strong hand, familiar with its 
 weight— 


One instant’s service—all is over! All? 


Unworthy, wherefore with thyself thus - 


false ? 
The murmuring ‘of these worms stuns 
_. thee; the thought 
Of standing in the presence of a conqu’r- 


or 

‘Subdues thy feeble virtue ; overwhelmed 

the hour’s misery, thou criest—Too 

much! 

And canst thou front thy God? To him 
canst say, 

Unwaiting for thy summons I am come ; 

The post thou hadst allotted me, I found 

Too arduous, and I deserted it! 

Impious ! Would’st fly, and to thy father 
leave 

Sach recollections, to his grave compa- 
nions ? 

‘Thy last despairing sigh would’st thou 
bequeath him ? 

Disperse the impious thought, ye winds! 
Adelchis, 

Recall thy soul, be man! What seekest 
thou ? 

Thy labour’s instant close? Beyond thy 
power 

Dost thou not know it? By the Grecian 
Emp’ror, 

A refuge thou art offer’d—Rather, God 

Offers it through his lips. Grateful ac- 
cept ! 

‘rhe only wise, the only worthy course 

Isthis. So shall thy father yet taste hope; 

Shall see thee in his dreams, a conqueror 

‘Returning, break his fetters, not deep 
dyed 

In blood, despairing shed. 
dream 

Perchance shall’t prove. 
an abyss, 

Yet deeper, have arisen. All things 
change; ~ 

Eternal compacts none conclude with 
Fortune. 


Nor all a 


Others from 


After this fine, but tremendously 
long soliloquy, Adelchis commissions 
an esquire to assemble the faithful, for 
the purpose of accompanying his flight 
‘to Byzantium ; but himself to await 
the conqueror’s entrance into Verona, 
in order to inform the captive monarch 
of his son’s intention of seeking, in the 
succours of the Greeks, the means of 
effecting his liberation. . 

The scene then changes to the 
frank camp, where Charlemagne ap- 


t 
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cag 
pears, giving directions for the sup. 
mons of Verona. A petition’ for m 
interview is presented in the nameof 
Desiderius, and immediately 


‘There is much pathos in the fierce old 


Lombard sovereign’s self-subjagation, 
and submissive entreaties for his son's 
life and liberty. But we shall not ex. 
tract the scene. Charlemagne is in. 
dubitably well drawn ; but there is 
something so revolting to our feeli 

in the cold-bloodedness with which 


che rejects the unhappy father’s sup. 


plications, betraying a bitter and tr- 
umphant enmity, even while he 
fesses to repress all exultation, lest he 
should offend God, who so evidently 
favours him, that nothing short of an 
immediately impending punishment 
could reconcile us to the task of trans. 
lation. And we must acknowledges 
yet greater distaste for the cheap 
nanimity he displays, when the intel 
ligence that Adelchis has been mor- 
tally wounded in an attempt to break 
through the besieging army, removes 
all those apprehensions for the future, 
which the conqueror thus owns he had 
entertained. 


He was mine enemy; and such a one, 

That on this new-gain'’d throne repose 
for me 

There was not whilst he lived, and lived 
at large. 


Adelchis is brought wounded into 
the tent ; and we shall give the part- 
ing of the father and son, which ends 
the tragedy. ae 

Desiderius. Alas! my sen! 

Adelchis. My father, once again 
We meet! Pray thee, approach and elasp 

my hand. 

Desid.- Most horrible to see thee thus! 
Adel, How many - 
Thus, by my hand; have fallen upon the 

field ! 

Desid. Oh God! Is then this wound, 

thou best beloved, - 
Incurable ? 

Adel. Incurable. 

Desid. Woe’s me! 

Atrocious war! And I inhuman, I, 
Who wish’d it, I, who murder thee! 

Adel. Nor thou, 

Nor these ; but He, of both th’ Almigh- 
ty Lord. 

Desid. Thou, whom mine eyes desired, 

distant from thee 
What pangs I suffered! Midst mine ago- 
nies, 
Supported by one single thought, the hope 
10 i 
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To tell thee all their history ti€reafter, 

in some fond confidential hour of peace. 
’ Adel. Oh, trust me, father, ’tis for me 


The hour of peace, so that, subdued by 
ief, 


gri ; 
i leave thee not on earth. 
Desid: Alas! That brow, 
Serene, a8 dauntless! That resistless 
arm! 
That dread-instilling eye ! 
Adel. Cease thy laments, 
Oh father! Is’t not fitting time to die? 
But thou, who, wont to live in palaces, 
Must live a prisoner, attend. « ~acret 
Obscure is life ; and in our dyii..; hour 
Only we comprehend it. Of a kingdom 
Thou art deprived. Regret it not ; believe 


me, 

When thou thyself shalt reach this so- 
lemn hour, 

Jocundly in thy thoughts shall all those 
years 

‘In which thou wast not king, array them- 
selves ; 

In which no tear against thee in Heay’n’s 

~ ‘book 


Recorded stands, in which thyname ne'er 
thither 

Rose loaded with the curses of th’ op- 
press’d. 

Rejoice that thou’rt no longer king; re- 


joice ; 

That closed against thee are all roads to 
action ; 

For noble deeds, or innocent, no field 

Exists, and nought remains, save to com- 
mit 

Or suffer wrong. Ferocious violence 

Holds empire o’er the world, the name 
of Right 

Usurping! *Twas of our progenitors 

The sanguinary hands that sowed injus- 
tice ; 

With blood our fathers nourish’d it ; 

_, henceforth 

Earth yields none other harvest. No de- 
light 

Is found in ruling the iniquitous. 

Thou hast proved it ; and ev’n were there, 
all thus ends. — 

This happy one, whom on his throne my 
death 

Secures, for whom ali smiles, applauds, 
and serves,— 

He too is man, foredoom’d to die. 

Desid. But who, r 
My son, shall for thy loss console me ? 
Adel. God, 

Who for all ills consoles.—And thou, 

proud foe——— 


Again we cannot, will not, translate 
the specious and easy greatness with 
the conqueror disclaims all en- 

Vou, XX. 
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tsp beyond the gravé, and receives, 
wi 

son’s 


promises of compliainée, the dyin 
his grey-headed, broken-hearted fa- 
ther may be as little harsh as is com- 
patible with his safe custody. A Frank 
Count then announces that the trium- 
phant warriors are impatient for ad« 
mittance. Charlemagne, nobly decla~ 
ring that they shall not intrude upon 
the dying son and wretched father, 
goes forth to receive their joyous ac- 
clamations, when Desiderius, who has 
appeared insensible to these last pas- 
sages, exclaims— ' 


Oh, my beloved! 
Adel, Oh, father! from mine eyes 
The light is fading. 
Desid. No, Adelchis, no ! 
Forsake me not ! 
Adel. Oh, King of Kings ! betray'd 
By thine own follower, by the rest aban- 
don’d ! 
To thy repose I come! My weary soul 
Receive ! 
Desid. Thou’rt heard ! Oh Heavens ! 
Thou diest! And I— 
In slavery to weep for thee remain ! 


The curtain falls upon this despair- 
ing exclamation of the bereaved mo- 
narch. But ere we take our leave of 
Manzoni and: his ADELCHI1, we must 
offer a few observations, =— _ 
to entering upon our analysis of 
piece, aa referred to its conclusion. 

We feel so much satisfaction in see- 
ing an Italian sufficiently romantic, if 
in Italy that be what is called roman- 
tic, to resort rather to the history of 
his own country than to the worn- 
out subjects of antiquity, forthe fable 
of his tragedy, that we will not allow 
ourselves to express a doubt, still less 
to investigate the question, whether 
the historic play be the style of drama 
which it is most advisable to borrow 
from our own mighty bard. But we 
must wish we had the power of point- 
ing out to a poet of such undeniable 
abilities, that it is a style absolutely 
irreconcilable both with the esta- 
blished brevity of the classical Italian 
tragedy, and with its dignified, inac- 
tive, narrative form. To the attempt 
to combine these incom patibilities; are 
attributable the principal faults of his. 
Avetecut. Manzoni has justly obser- 
ved, that the chief pleasure derived 
kind; which are necessarily destitute 
of the intense interest excited by such 


tragedies as omen or Rowzo and 
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Jutiet,,lies in the development of 
the character of historical personages, 
But it is not a slight, sketchy deve- 
1 t that can afford this pleasure. 
The individuality of those al are to 
yield it must be so thoroughly, so vi- 
vidly impressed upon our minds, as to 
awaken in us the kindly sympathy we 
feel for living breathing men. This is 
what Shakspeare does ; we are almost 
as well and familisrly acquainted with 
Hotspur, Falstaff, and Hal, with 
Crookback Richard and his victims, 
as with our brothers and sisters. But 
this spécies of intimacy can, we appre- 
hend, be created, only by exhibiting 
the persons introduced to us, at full 
length, in every various situation. We 
do not intend, after the fashion of 
some French and Italian critics, to 
show how the tragedy under consider- 
ation might have been better conduct- 
éd ; still less how Shakespeare would 
have managed the subject: we will, 
however, take the liberty of suggest- 
ing an addition, which we certainly 
think would have been an improve- 
ment, and which will at least exem- 
plify our ideas. We are fold that 
Adelchis is a hero, a successful war- 
rior ; but we see him only defeated ; 


and consequently, in his military ca- 
feel for hi 


ity, feel for him rather pity than 
ak bal Had Manzoni i us 
a scene of his exploits in the French 
camp ; presented to us the redoubted 
Franks flying in terror at his name ; 
Charlemagne striving, ineffectually, to 
encourage and rally them to resist- 
ance, with difficulty himself escaping 
from: death or seizure, and internally 
confessing that such disgraceful dis- 
comfiture was the just punishment of 
his repudiation of the innocent Emen- 
gardis—would not such a scene have 
prodigiously enhanced our sense of 
the heroism of Adelchis, and thus 
have deepened our feeling of his sub- 
sequent disasters? But as there is 
little vom we fear, of the Italian 
- guthor’s benefiting by our critique, and 
the. English reader deals it nt, we 
-shall say no more upon this subject, and 
with a word or two upon poetical jus- 
tice, shall conclude this article. 
fo ca we require the observance 


tical justice, we do not mean to 

the slightest objection to the mis- 
fortunes and the murder of our friends 
ahd favourites. Hamlet, Othello, Des- 
demona, are all killed.; the tears we 


weep for them are pleasing, and we 
quit the theatre, or close the volume, 
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perfectly satisfied, But then, be. it 
remembered, the wrong-doers are pus 
nished. If Hamlet’s uncle were not 
stabbed with the poisoned rapier; if 
Iago were not to be hanged, or drowns 
ed, or baked, or otherwise dealt with 
according to the accustomed tender 
mercies of the Venetian government, 
we could not endure the end of either 
play. Thus, in the tragedy before 
us, Adelchis may be slain in battle, 
Ermengardis may break her heart, and 
welcome ; it is the complete and uné 
disturbed triumph of Charlemagne 
that leaves an irksome feeling of dis. 
satisfaction in the mind. Such, wé 
may be told, were the facts as record. 
ed by history, any arbitrary alteration 
of which would have been a deviation 
from the principles laid down by the 
author for his guidance. But this 
would not be an accurate statement 
of the case. History, especially his- 
tory as it was then written, professes 
only to relate great public events, con- 
cerning itself very little with domes- 
tic occurrences, and not at all with 
merely moral effects. Hence, in read- 
ing history, should a strong interest 
be awakened, we are left at full liber. 
ty to imagine the mental affections 
which certain situations are calcula. 
ted to produce, or even the private re- 
sults which might follow from certain 
actions, and we satisfy ourselves that 
the criminal is internally, if not ex- 
ternally, punished. The drama, on 
the contrary, professes to show us the 
individual condition, the inmost heart 
of its personages ; as we have there- 
fore no liberty to add fancies of our 
own to its representations, if it exhi- 
bits the unfeeling oppressor successful 
atid happy, our moral sense is paill- 
fully wounded. Now this is our quar- 
rel with Manzoni. We desire no such 
violation of historic truth as the de- 
feat or death of the conqueror in what 
we know to be his mid career of pros 
perity, but we. would see him dis 
turbed and unhappy —aanaaeT in 
con sognener of having wrongfully di- 
vorced Ermengardis and made war 
upon her father; disturbed by the very 
issue of his conquest. The death of 2 
favourite son in battle, a passion 
his beloved Hildegert’s for the virtu- 
ous Adelchis, many things not to 
called violations of historical truth, 
things which may indeed very well 
have happened without having been 
mentioned by the monkish chronicles 
of those days, would have sufficiently 
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gratified our wishes as to the first 
point. With respect to the -secorid, 
the Italian Romanticisto has deviated 
from history expressly to‘rob us of 
such satisfaction as we might have 
‘enjoyed in the image of Charlemagne 
insecure upon his new throne, suspect- 


‘ing, and suspected by, the Lombard 


traitors, and incessantly dreading the 


‘talents, the valour, and the popularity 
‘of the lawful sovereign. For, in fact, 


Adelchis, whom this soi-disant slave 
of historic truth kills for the conquer- 
or’s comfort, did effect his escape to 
Cunstantinople, did obtain succours 
from the Greeks, and was not slain 
until long afterwards, in a subsequent 
war against the Franks. We put it 


‘to every reader to say, whether, de- 
‘spite Adelchis’s philosophy and ‘eu- 


thanasia, he would not have laid aside 
the tragedy better pleased, had he left 
the hero safely embarked, Charle- 
magne disappointed and uneasy, and 


-old Desiderius taunting him with the 


certainty of the fugitive’s future tri- 
umphant return? And to this much 


‘we were historically entitled. Nay, 


Manzoni seems to grudge us even the 


‘purely moral consolation we find in 


the troubled slumbers of Richard the 
Third and Lady Macbeth, in the ghost 
that * pushes’ Macbeth ‘ from his 
stool’ amidst the revelry of a banquet ; 
for he exhibits to us the remorse of 
the faithless and’ cruel husband only 


‘at the instant in which it is finally 
‘subdued and cast off. 


We could almost suspect that those 
who have grown up in a sort of ima~ 
ginary participation in Buonaparte’s 


‘triumphs, have thereby so inseparably 


associated every species of admiration, 
every notion of greatness and excel- 
lence, with military prowess and suc- 
cess, that they cannot connect the 
idea of guilt with any action of a con~ 

eror’s. If this be not the explana- 
tion of the want of poetical justice 
which antioys us in ADELCHI, we can 
devise only two other hypotheses. 


‘One, that Manzoni writes as an Ita- 


lian, regarding the Lombards as ori- 
ginal aggressors, tyrannic and barbar- 
ous usurpers, whose overthrow was 
an act of retribution, not to be averted 
because the tender Ermengardis, the 
generous and heroic Adelchis, are in- 
volved in their ruin ; — a a 
ing Charlemagne merely under the 
Attila-character of the  eoiege of 


“God, looks: upon his virtues or vices, 


his happiness or misery, as matters 


_pretty sure 
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wholly irrelevant and unimportant. 
Something of this ft we gather 
of is, both 


Choruses. Yet we can y su 

that the ruling sentiment of the T 
gedy would be so obscurely intima- 
ted, and principally confined to two 
appended poems, not intended, as 
we are told in a preface, to be in- 
troduced in representation. If this 
were indeed the Dramatist’s idea, it 
ought, as we before observed in speak 
ing of the first Chorus, to have been 
embodied and impressed upon us in 
vivid scenes of Lombard oppression, 
of timid and servile exasperation on 
the = of the peo ee and ensla- 
ved Italian ation, of whispered 
curses, and uumene in the dis- 
grace brought upon ‘her father by the 
divorce of Ermengardis, scarcely tem- 
pered by pity for the unoffending suf- 
ferer. But if such feelings did not go- 
vern Manzoni in this, to us objection~ 
able part of this composition—and his 
other Tragedy, In Conte pr Car- 
MAGNOLA, in which there can be no 
such patriotic apology for display- 
ing the triumph of craft over honesty, 
induces a suspicion that at least such 
might be the case,—we have really no-~ 
thing left but to suppose his cranium 
most peculiarly deficient in the organ 
of justice-lovingness. We may be 
wrong in its denomination, but such - 
an organ there indisputably is, and, - 
moreover, of very respectable dimen- 
sions, in all that large portion of our 
species, which, not being gifted with 
superlative powers of inflicting injus- 
tice upon others, feels a common in- 
terest in its repression ; whilst even 
in those whose heads, either by na- 
ture or by fortune, present the most 
ominous flatness in this particular 
region, we habitually see an extraor- 
dinary development ensue, upon the 
unexpected transfer of themselves, 
or the objects of their affection, from 
the active to the passive voice relative 
to oppression. It follows, as the 
rental tenderness of authors for the 


offspring of their fancy is matter of 


public notoriety, that unless we also 
suppose Manzoni deficient in the or- 
gan of Philoprogenitiveness—we are 
at name is right—an 
— = rir to make rash- 
y, our last thesis is incompetent 
to the aphatieen of the problem, and 
we really must abandon its investiga. 
tion in despair. 
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THE TRIPOS DAY. 


Mex may talk of horrors ag the 
like, Virgil has paipted strongly the 
horrors of a great city taken by storm ; 
and De Segur has described, ag he be- 
held them, (and what colouring could 
add to their intensity ?) the horrors of 
the most disastrous retreat in the an- 
nals of mankind. But of all the hor- 
rors I have experienced in a tolerably 
eventful life, the most terrific were 
those of that eventful morning in the 
January when I took my degree at 
Cambridge, when I beheld the awful 
Tripos papers affixed to the pillars of 
the Senate-house. I have known some- 
hing of the horrors of a storm, as well 
as of those of a harassed march; but 
what are these to the horrors of that 
eventful moment, which, in the eyes 
of the first seat of learning in the 
known world, (as my worthy ancient 
tutor used to call it,) is to stamp you 
a man of talent or a blockhead for 
ever? The soldier can but lose his life, 
ar it is impossible for aay man who is 
fit. to be called a soldier to lose his ho- 
nour. His life is the stake which he 
daily plays. for ; and as he ig hourly 
seeing others lose that stake, his mind 
accustoms itself to the idea that his 
turn may be next. When his turn 
comes, he dies honoured and lament- 
ed, at least by his relatives, if he has 
any, and his name having been cre- 
ditably mentioned in the Gazette, soon 
sinks into respectable oblivion. But 
far otherwise it is with the unhappy 
antab who has the misfortune, on 
he morning of the awful Friday, to 
see his name near the bottom, or even 
in. the last half of the long list of 
Granta’s honours. The blighted hopes 
and the baffled exertions of years—the 
early promise of better things—and the 
damning fame of the University Ca- 
lendar, rise in terrible array before his 
saddened memory. Woe be unto you, 
O Junior Optimes! who shall comfort 
you?» Bright visions of military glory 
may dance before the glazing eye of 
the expiring soldier, but no visions of 
future fame come to cénsole the last 
moments of the university life of the 
hapless wight who is dubbed “ Op- 
time,” where he once hoped to be able 
to write ‘‘ Wrangler” after his name. 
He is damned to everlasting fame in 
that imperishable record, in which he 
once fondly hoped to see his name 
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transmitted with honour te latest pos. 
terity. ;. : 

It is, indeed, an awful morning. The 
doors. of the Senate-house, as ; 
Cantab knows, and as those who ane 
not Cantabs may know now if they 
choose, are not thrown open till: the 
moment when St Mary’s clock begins 
to strike the hour of eight. But 
before that the street before the Se. 
nate-house is covered with a capped 
and “‘ toga’d” crowd of eager aspirants 
atter fame, and of, if possible, fully 
more eager strugglers for life. For, 
with perhaps the greater number; the 
question is not one of honour but of 
life. Among these candidates for the 
goodly degree of Bachelor of Arts, 
there generally reigns a most 
silence. All eyes are fixed with painful 
earnestness upon the valves ef that 
portal which is to be to them, on this 
oceasion, the gate of life or death. k 
may be, perhaps, that some of the more 
hardy or reckless may attempt a smile 
or a Aas ; but it is such a smile as 
have seen a poor devil put on when he 
felt the horrors of sea-sickness enve- 
loping his soul. Far more usmal is it 
to see haggard faces, and sunken. and 
blood-shot eyes—for the preceding 
night is often one of strange but acute 
suffering. 

I have known men attempt in vain 
to drown in inebriety the thought of 
to-morrow ; it returned upon their 
stupified minds with renewed dnd 
overpowering force, and wrung from 
the eyes which had not wept. for 
years bitter and piteous, yet ludicrous, 
tears in their maudlin sorrow. L[re- 
member a friend of mine, who: was 
not much given to the melting mood, 
when sober, saying to me, “ I never 

assed such a night of misery as the 
ast; I got drunk to get over it the 
better, but, ky G—d, I cried like 
child.” , 

When the clock strikes, and the 
doors are thrown open, then: comes 
the tug of strife. A tremendous rush 
is made to the door, which carries 
everything along with it, moderators, 
proctors, and bull-dogs. Within, what 
a scene of uproar and confusion ! 

‘¢ Continuo audite voces vagitus et ingen’, 
Tov woddnque animee flentes. in limine 


primo. 
In the year in which I took my de 
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being fatigued with the labours 
Oke wer » did not awake on the 
safe tI 
re m aste 
to the scene of action; and although 
quite cool when I left my rooms, I be- 


to feel no small perturbation as I . 


approached the Senate-house. There 
were several stragglers about the door ; 
and in the very threshold, I encoun- 
tered one of the moderators. A man 
was putting a question to him at the 
moment. I thought I might as well 
ask him about my place also, particu- 
Jarly.as I observed that the pillars, on 
. which -were suspended the fateful ta- 
blets, were at present. utterly inacces- 
sible. 
“Can you tell me where I am, 
sit?” said I. 
“* Your name, sir, if you please ?” 
OE eee oe 
“ T can’t tell your place exactly, sir, 
but I’m afraid you are rather low,” 
.said the moderator, and I walked for- 
ward. 
Then IT beheld a scene of confusion 
and misery, a region of rewards and 
unishment, compared to which the 
Fell of the ancient poets is a trifle. 
On the present oecasion, there seemed 
to be a general dissatisfaction in regard 
to the rewards ; indeed, the greater 
number seemed to consider their re- 
wards as punishments. There general- 
. ly is a. considerable number of disap- 
pointed men ; but on this occasion, far, 
far the greater part belonged to that 
class. Here and there, indeed, you 
might perceive a smiling and joyous 
countenance. But in general those 
about me presented such a rueful cha- 
‘acter and unusual length. of visage, 
that even in the midst of my. own in- 
dividual misery I could net restrain 
my laughter. I have often wondered 
since at the coolness with which I re- 
ceived the tidings that I had fallen so 
far below the place assigned to me by 
my friends and-instructors. I know 
not whether it arose from actual in- 
difference, which is hardly possible, 
or from a perversity of disposition, 
which has often inclined me to laugh 
when others were merry. , 
“* My prospects in life are ruined,” 
said one man. i 
“ Who would. have thought it ?” 
said another. 
*¢ It’s a damn’d bore,” cried a third. 
But what was the misery of the ge- 
nerality when compared to the voice- 
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sis or bande fn he 


in the University language 
‘* The Spoon: | atone 
+ ——-Quis taliafando- 
f Temperet a lacrymis ?’’ . ore 
I had myself the distinguished ho- 
nour to belong to this gallant and 
famed band. Nay, more, I was 
most distinguished man. in it. ? 
“ T twined-with oa¢ my laurel leaves.” 
I carried off the single diadem of the 
** Wooden Spoon.” ‘Single as yet, 
though there have been rumours of 
late of their making a 2d, 3d, &c. 
spoon. - And truly, the honour is 0 
great a one that it is almost too much 
for one man to bear. It- was indeed, 
as Cromwell said of the victory at 
Worcester, a crowning mercy. 
And here let no Wrangler or-lofty 
Optime turn up his nose at the mep- 
tion of that respectable and devoted 
body of men, the ‘ bracket”’— 
a body of men who nobly throw them- 
selves into the breach between their 
comrades and danger, for here, ag in 
a retreat, the rear is the post of ho- 
nour. Moreever, report whispers, that 
of late years, there have been men in 
the spoon bracket, ay, and even be~ 
low it, who are likely to make both a 
greater and more respeetable noise in 
the world than any scholastic wranhg- 
ler who ever wrangled or wrote. For 
my own part, ‘wooden spoon as I was, 
non colleyisse poenitet, although, after 
the lapse of years, I rejoice that for- 
tune drove me from the University, 
instead of tempting me to trifle away 
my life there, on the goodly emola- 
ments of a fellowship of thirty, or 
even of sixty pounds a-year. I have 
led on a forlorn hope of a different 
kind since I obtained my wooden 
badge of honour, and have entwined 
it with a laurel that will-endure as 
long, perhaps, as my name shall be 
recorded as the last of the Optimes,:_ 
But to return to my narrative, 
When I returned to the solitude of 
my own chamber—when the bustle 
and the sense of the ludicrous, whieh 
had directed my mind, vanished— 
when the pride that had supported 
me in the hour of trial, in some mea- 
sure, deserted me, I was compelled to 
own that my situation was truly hor- 
rible; and that that was indeed an 
hour of deep humiliation and bitter 
disappointment. To have to send the 
news to your friends—to be pestered 
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with condolements and dunned for 
-explanations—worst of all, to be look- 
‘ed. down upon by those whom you de- 
spise from your very soul—these are 
ills which at least some of those who 
have gone before, as well cs of those 
- who + oe rege aes a a 
-guished place, must have deeply felt. 
« It is a trite remark, that evils never 
come singly. 
‘: Hic aliud majus miseris multoque tre- 
‘ mendum 
Odjicitur——” 
in the oe of a dun’s knock at the 
door, which was immediately succeed- 
‘ed by the apparition of the dun him- 
self. These worthy gentlemen keep a 
. sharp eye on the University rolls of 
- fame, and, like the good Samaritan, 
they bestow their kind attentions upon 
‘ those whom the rest of the world are 
- apt todesert in their afflictions. From 
‘my own experience, I can assure the 
~ fature heroes of the spoon, that how- 
- ever they may be deserted by their 
other friends in the time of need, they 
are sure of being visited by the duns. 
And now let me not be thought to 
: write either in sorrow or in anger, but 
‘in entire -humour. tever 


= feelings of vexation I may have had at 


‘the time, have long since been dissi- 
‘pated into empty air. I always look- 
-ed upon University honours with the 
most profound indifference ; not, Hea- 
ven knows, that my fortune was inde- 
“pendent of them, but because I had 
~ always other aims in my reading than 
to cram either mathematics or classics 
into the striplings of other generations. 
-I set to work and read mathematics 
“with some vigour for the last year I 
‘was at Cambridge. I read on and un- 
: derstood, and remembered each pre- 
ceding part as long as it was neces- 
sary for what succeeded. ‘“ But to 
: * keep up” constantly every clumsy 
-and every paltry artifice which mathe- 
maticians frequently make use of to 
- Obtain the desired conclusion, was a 
task which my soul abhorred. After 
‘ the preliminary a I went over in 
this way with delight and admiration, 
- the first book, or volume as it is called 
at Cambridge, of the Sublime Princi- 
pia of Newton: and this was almost 
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the only subject I knew pretty welhgt 
the examination. 
with pleasure a good deal of French 
mathematics, but by the time the ex. 
amination came on, they had almost 
entirely escaped my memory. My idea 


was, that the mind was more benefited. 


by a long train of reasoning 
through it, without having it always 
before it, and retaining only the grand 
results to which it led, than by being 
contented with keeping before ‘it’, 
more circumscribed course of reason. 
ing, and less important results. The 
excellent scholar and sound mathema. 
tician who was my private tutor in the 
long vacation before I took my d 

not being fully aware of my habit of 
reading, was so far deceived by the 
satisfactory manner in which I read 
with him, as to say that I should bea 
good wrangler. As I was, as far as re. 
garded University honour or emolu- 
ment, a martyr to my opinion, I may 
perhaps be excused the egotism of in- 
troducing it here. 

But though in my reading I thus 
far followed my own devices, I am far 
from thinking that I derived no bene- 
fit from my University career.’ On the 
contrary, I consider myself as having 
derived: from it benefits that I have 
felt hitherto, and will feel to the last 
day of my existence—habits of 
and attention, and a liberal and inde- 
pendent style of thought. I shall al- 
ways look back to the year of my resi- 
dence there as among the rope game of 
my life, and with a mixture of regret 
and pleasure to the college friends 
among whom these years were spent, 
and many, many of whom I shall be- 
hold no more. With all thy faults, 
sweet Granta, I love thee still. And, 
indeed, with all her many imperfec- 
tions and abuses, she approaches, per- 
haps, as near to perfection as it is 
sible for any human institution of the 
kind to do, and nearer than any has 
yet done. She is worthy of the men 
who founded her, and almost wortliy 
of the great and free people in the 
midst of whom she now flourishes— 
the great, and noble, and liberal, and 
— tened sanctuary of the wise and 

ree. 
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Panis is materially changed from 
what it was eight or ten years since. 
The efforts incessantly made either 
covert or open by the reigning family 


‘ to force the ancienne religion on the 


people, have had’ their effect. Those 
who wish to make their way at court, 
to obtain promotion in the army, or 
in the civil offices, are to be seen dili- 
gently going to mass. The French ri- 
dicule this superstition, as they call it, 
and will repeat the noms distingués 
from Marshal Soult, with his valet at 
his heels, with a Morocco gilt prayer- 
book under his arm,’ daily pacing to 
the church, to the names of lesser 
rank who have all some object to gain 
by their prayers and cet me In 
fact, whoever wishes to thrive by the 
patronage of the court, must be dili- 
gent at confessional, rigid in his fasts, 
a warm advocate of the missionaries, 
&c. &c. But the mass of the people 
will not endure this—the farce is too 
broad, and. the tide of opinion and 
feeling is — day flowing more ad- 
verse and darkly. 

One of the most zealous nobles for 
the religion of the day lately fell a 
sacrifice to his enthusiasm. It is not 
more than two months ago that the 


_ Duke Matthieu de Montmorency, tu- 


tor of the Duke de Bordeaux, was ad- 
mitted a member of the Academy. The 
ap et of his election had previous- 
y given rise to much and angry dis- 
cussion in the newspapers ; ridicule 
was poured on the peer in a most un- 
sparing way ; his talents, his principles, 
his integrity, all were called in ques- 
tion. But his election took place with 
much splendour, and it was a oie 
of the highest interest. The hall of the 
Academy was filled with the most li- 
terary, as well as the most beautiful 
women among the noblesse. About 
three weeks since, as the Duke was 
passing the Pont, Royal, he was sei- 
zed with a sudden fit of illness, that 
compelled him to return home in- 
stantly. Ten days afterwards, being 
much recovered, he expressed an ar- 
dent desire to go to the church of St 
Thomas d’Acquin, in order to pay his 
devotions there. His medical attend- 
ant strongly dissuaded him from such 
a step, as us in his delicate 
state of health ; but the piety and en- 
thusiasm of the ‘ Chief Baron of the 


Empire,” as he is called, rose triumph . 
ant over every entreaty and remon~: 
strance, and, accompanied by his wife - 
and daughter, he went to the church... 
The object of his passionate desire was, 
to worship at the tomb of the Re- 
deemer, for beneath the altar in this- 
edifice the priests had p an: 
imitation of this sacred object. Be- 
neath the altar was a small recess cut : 
to represent the lower part of the: 
tomb, where the body was once laid ; ; 
and a figure of alabaster, well execu«; 
ted, was extended, with the attitude 
and aspect of one who had suffered. 
with resignation and hope ; and over. 
the anon oe drawn a thin 
gauze, t whose transparency 
the lamp-light was vividly thrown., 
The Duke approached the spot, and 
knelt beside it, and appeared to, be 
absorbed in devotion, when suddenly, 
his countenance became pale as ashes ; 
his family spoke to him, but he did 
not answer a word, and fainted in. 
their arms. Every effort to revive him 
was useless ; and in the attempt to, 
convey him to his palace, he expired. 
This untimely fit of enthusiasm has 
robbed the future monarch of the 
nation of his tutor, and the Academy of 
their newly elected member ; illustrious 
for rank at least, though ungifted with 
much talent. His funeral was a very 
splendid one ; and among the nume-, 
rous equipages might be distinguished. 
more than one with the royal devices. 
As the long and slow procession pass- 
ed opposite the entrance of the Acade- 
my, it afforded an impressive lesson of 
earthly vicissitude. A few days be- 
fore, the object of his extreme ambi-~ 
tion was there conferred on him in the 
nd hall, past which he now went to 
is quiet resting-place. Two or three 
days after his death, we visited the 
church where he had expired. The 
scene of the tomb was still kept up, 
and was a very impressive one, and 
had considerable effect on the crowds 
of people who were intently and de- 
voutly gazing on it. ; 
Two more instances of superstition, 
of a less refined cast, have lately at- 
tracted much notice. A week or two 
ago, a ee ont out, it was said, 
expressly by the Jesuits, 
through several of the mK arom bare- 
foot, and in the garb of a penitent; 
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and not far behind she was followed 
by two attendants. The novelty of the 
attracted the gaze and merriment 
the Parisians, who her de- 
veut looks ; but as soon as°it was 
that it was the work of the 
, an odium was instantly cast 

on the whole transaction. 

- A few days afterwards, another pe- 
nitent took the field ; but she was a 
voluntary one, and walked barefoot 

h several streets with a look and 
attitude of deep penitence and devo- 
tion. She was a good-looking woman, 
and becomingly dressed. The people 
at first gazed on her silently, but soon 

to suspect it was another trick 
of the Jesuits, similar to the former 
one ; and the poor devotée, or rather 
the fair penitent, was followed with 
hisses and hootings ; and the mob in- 
creased so much, that she’was com- 
pelled to abandon the pilgrimage ; and 
the Archbishop of Paris has since for- 
bid it to be renewed. 
The universal contempt and ridicule 
~ with which the missionaries are re- 
rded and treated, proves the aversion 
of the nation to the religion of the 
court, or rather its weak efforts for the 
conversion of the people. Every op- 
ity is gladly embraced to testify 
feeling entertained towards those 
wandering pastors. 
* In the chocolate shops, amidst the 
variety of forms and fantasies: into 
which this material is moulded, you 
see a number of priests, sitting in a 
row, with the most sanctified faces and 
postures, and clothed in their reverend 
garb ; and beneath each is this label 
—* Dir sous r un missionaire 5” 
anda lady asked me at the dinner- 
table the other day, if we had any of 
. those black beasts in England; for it 
is not as on Italy, eg dnyrpid the 
priests still ma to an empire 
over the fair comet! Here they are re- 
garded by the latter with perfect de- 
testation. It was rather a ludicrous 
sight when the King and all the royal 
family walked to the church of St Ge- 
nevieve a fortnight ago, by way of 
penitence, It was called the Jubilee, 
and takes place only once in fifty 
years. The streets were strewed with 
soft sand, and the fine and gentleman- 
+ aren soldiers of the garde de corps 
med in majesty so closely and 


carefully, that it was scarcely possible 
to get a tight of a single member of 
the Bourbons. 


(aly 
The Duchess de Berri, with many 
ladies; walked also in the procession, 
with a slow pace ; but the total ab. 
sence of all sanctity was amusing. The 
people showed not the slightest ‘apy 
pearance of it ; the crowds that filled 
the splendid church looked on with 
utter indifference, and numbers had 
sneer of contempt on their faces. The 
French ladies seemed to enjoy the 
thing highly, and the two thousand 
priests who marched up the long aisle 
in front, (for all Paris had putirel forth 
its priestly population,) afforded the 
fair gazers much amusement. -I ought 
not to call them fair, for such a dearth 
of beauty, in so large an gssemblag 
of women, I never before beheld ; 
bright and wandering eye was there, 
and the white and well-set row of 
teeth, two perfections on which they 
pride themselves ; but as to the gehe- 
ral charms of face and figure, what 
falling-off from the beings a-wanderer 
is accustomed to behold in the streets 
and assemblies of his own capital! 
When the long-procession had reachs 
ed the altar, and the host waselevated 
at the perfurmatice of the. mass, thé 
command was given, and the long 
files of the garde de corps sunk on 
their knees; a pestnré to whieh, juds 
ging from their looks, they had been 
little accustomed. The spectacle at 
this moment was very splendid, thé 
helmets and rich plumes of the troops 
mingling with those of gazing beaw 
ty, and spreading, like a moveles 
ridge, round the array of royalty, that 
knelt solemnly before the altar. 
It has been said that Paris is more 
free from atrocious crimes than ouf 
own capital, and that its police is infi- 
nitely better directed. This idea has 
partly originated from the habit of not 
publishing the details of offences in 
the French papers ; but a visitor who 
has the curiosity to perambulate much 
and frequently the various dark and 
doubtful, as well as the fascinating 
parts of this gay and abandoned city, 
will soon be convinced that the preva 
lence of crime, though more hidden, 
is as great:as in any part of the world, 
No spectacle is more convincing of 
this fact, than the harrowing one 9 
often presented at the Morgue; did 
one, or even several bodies 
there to be owned by their friends, 
occasionally only, the’ circumstance 
«might be attributed to the accident of 
their having fallen into the river, @ 
8 
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in there to be rid of the. bur- 
of life. But not a day passes, but 
the sight of untimely and yiolent 
death drawsmumbers of gazers to the 
Morgue. 
Formerly this place was entered by 
a long and dark passage, that con- 
ducted down to the edge of the wa- 
ter ; but it is since removed to a higher 
and more improper situation, and 
stands by the side of, and on a level 
with, the public streets on the banks 
of the Seine. The door.is always 
open, and in ing by, a stranger is 
induced to follow people. he sees 
constantly entering ; a few steps place 
him before a large window, in front 
of which the bodies that have been 
discovered are always laid. It is a 
sad and disgusting scene, and most 
improperly placed close under the 
eye of an immense pone. A few 
days since [ was induced by curiosity 
to go there ; it was about ten in the 
morning, and the unusual number of 
spectators present denoted that some- 
thing extraordinary -had attracted 
them. . I shall not soon be able to 
chase from:.my memory the- horrid 
spectacle that. presented itself. Two 
men were extended on their backs, as 
is the custom, with a coarse covering 
round the waist—in other respects 
the bodies are always naked, for. the 
clothes are suspended on hooks beside 
them. They had both met a cruel 
and violent death, from the number of 
wounds with which they were cevered. 
Oneof them, the tallest, had.apparently 
received two mortal strokes in the head 
and breast.. On inquiring into the 
circumstances of their death, two or 
three of the spectators said they had 
been killed, one of them at least, in a 
sanguinary duel the preceding night ; 
and that the smaller man, after having 
slain his antagonist, had blown his 
own brains out. The duellist who 
had fallen first had evidently died in 
great agony either..of body or mind ; 
for his mouth was-drawn up, his head 
drooped.on one side, and his left arm 
was bent beneath it as in an attitude 
of utter despair. His less powerful 


murderer who had — the fatal 


blows—for the conflict had been fought 
with knives or swords—defied all in- 
vestigation of his features, from the 
nature of the death he had inflicted on 
lf.-Why was such ascene thus 
exposed ? It could not be to teach the 
Vou. XX. , 
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Parisians the horror of, crimes, or the 
uncertainty of earthly hopes and for- 
tunes; for the demeanour of many. 
who came was marked by levity, and 
their observations were of the most 
cool and heartless description. ‘ What 
very fine-made men they are!” said a 
young woman beside me to her com- 
nion ; and “ Quelle horreur !” gras 
equently exclaimed in the same tone ~ 
that would have been used at a “‘ spec- 
tacle.” Here the uafortunate victit 
of their own or. other’s vices are 
and publicly displayed, till some of 
their relatives come toown and take 
them away. If this is not the case, 
they are interred at the expense of the 
parish. i 
The mistress of the hotel where 
I lodge had an excellent servant, of 
very steady and industrious habits. 
On a holiday, about a year ago, he 
obtained leave to pass the Sunday 
abroad with some of his acquaintances. 
Night came, and the next day also, 
and he did not return; and his mis- 
tress began to entertain suspicions of his 
having met with some foul play, and 
sent to the Morgue, where her servant 
was beheld, freshly taken out of the 
river, into which he had no doubt been 
thrown by his companions, for the 
sake of the money he was known to 
have had in his pocket. But the fre~ 
quency and enormity of these crimes 
are known only to those whose feelings 
can endure the ordeal of repeated vi-« 
sits to this universal receptacle the 
Morgue. The inhabitants of the 
thickly-peopled streets where it stands, 
are so much accustomed to the scenes 
it presents, that they visit it every 
day, and several times in the day, 
with as much godt and interest as if 
it had been a comedie or a Franconis. 
But no knowledge is ever obtained 
concerning the ill-fated. individuals ° 
who are brought there ; their families 
and relatives, sometimes alarmed at. 
their long absence, come here to gaze 
through the window, and strive to 
trace those they have lost. When this 
is the case, they are conveyed away in- 
stantly, and with the greatest secresy. 
But ranks and conditions are also con- 
founded here: in this respect, it may 
sometimes be compared to the general 
sepulchre of all : you willsometimessee 
the garments suspended over the body 
denote, by their fashion and excellence, 
that the wearer was a gentleman. The 
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when, in a or 
five of both sexes, are drawn 
up by the boats employed for this 


and brought here, is it 
Gable that they have all come to their 
_ death by their own hand? Thewounds 
80 , om discovered prove that assassi- 
is much more common in Paris 
than in the English capital, that fruit- 
Sew -oted-egacs et the number 
who adopt this easy and 
quick of death, is astonishingly 
ae: Want, extreme want, frequent- 
drives many of the poorest to 
themselves into the Seine ; for 
, Within thelast week, the bodies of seve- 
ral elderly and miserable-looking peo- 
ple have been observed at the Morgue, 
who could t no possible tempta- 
en (eo or destroy. And theuni- 
versal ty of gambling in this city, 
and the n that often follows 
it, causes the sight of the Seine, flow- 
ing tranquill the streets, to 
i ts of many a fatal deed. 
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CAng; 
and twenty days afterwards the | 
Italians were arrested near, the in 
for they were never able toescape with. 
out the city from the want.of a passport, 
They have been tried and con 

and are to be guillotined in a few weeks, 
It has a strange effect to pass from 
scenes of horror and suspected crimes, 
such as the receptacle of death on the 
river so often presents, to those of out. 
rageous and heartfelt picty, not more 
than a hundred yards distant. In fact, 
this people offers here, as on other o¢ 
casions, a startling contrast. Look at 
the five or six puppet-shows ranged on 
a Sunday morning on the bridge close 
by—the dancing groups, the laughter, 
and the refreshments eat and drank in 
the open air on every side. 

The burning of F ranconi’s equestrian 
theatre was one of the greatest misfor- 
tunes Parisshas sustained for many 
years ; an enemy in full march for the 
capital would not haveexcited more con. 
sternation and regret. ‘‘ Quelle mal. 
heur pour Paris!” was the frequent ob- 
servation on the ensuing morning. The 
passion for public ions is never 
satiated in this place ; Dut the private 

ies, or soirées, are almost univer~ 
sally dull, and destitute of interest.or 
amusement. Foreigners sometimes 
talk of the exclusiveness of English 
clubs, but nothing can be more exclu. 
sive than the French soirées, A strane 
o ~ is true, Sate the _— 

to his reception, but 

sees, in’ the haute sociéte, es oe | 
ranged in solemn guise on one 
the saloon, and the gentlemen on the 
other, and he must converse with his 
next neighbour, for the remainder of 
the company are in general neither 
comeatable nor conversible. jyati 

In the sogiétés of a rather lower 
grade, the greater part of them. break 
up into innumerable small -parti 
and seat themselves at a variety of 
small tables at cards ; a half 
they rise and give place to their neigh- 
bours ; but there is nothing like con- 
versation. ‘Two or three si 
since I was sadly ennnied at a soi 
of this kind ; and it being very warm, 
had begun to long for a cup of 
coffee or tea, when a servant en 
with a number of cups of sugared 
water, the nauseous but universal re- 
freshment given at Parisian soirées. 
In about a — of hours more, hear- 
ing a clatter of plates and dishes, in 
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an adj salon, I anticipated a 
ight e cha: epee rena 
ba &e. ; for soirée was given 

y on our account, by a French 
epee with whom we 


over two teapots filled with a beverage 

denominated tea. It was impos- 
sible to distinguish any. of the flavour 
of that excellent herb ; in fact, it was 
mere milk and water ; I was warned 
by an English lady not to try its vir- 
tues, but the French crowded round 
the table like children, and swallowed 
it with avidity. One lady, the hand- 


a ti tole ool ees 
cu with a pai 
son said thet tee hed enon 


derful effect on his head, and he set 
himself in an arm~chair, to be less dis- 
turbed in his potations. We. had great 
difficulty im refraining from laugh- 
ter at the for one pot of boiling 
water another, and they 
chattered as fast over it as if it had 
been Lafitte or St Perray. 

But ted by es scene was 
presen the family of Madame, 
the mistress. of - ay pe we 
lodge, preparing for a iven b 
a number of ~ ts. F icie, the 

come from the 


vi 

figure of Medemoleclie, .. 
Madame la Mere’s form was 
ed in pure and white 


to. whom Nature has dealt y 
some of the chief beauties of the sex. 

In fact, the so-often-boasted attrac- 
tions of the French ladies extend only 
to the unfailing vivacity of their spi- 
rits, and their lively powers of con~ 
versation ; in. these, ac rut no ri- 
vals. But as to personal loveliness— 
that which adorns the English, the 
Grecian, and frequently the Italian 
women—the French, with some ex- 
ceptions, have very little preterision 
to. The contrast on ing the chan- 


however oppressive the heat of the 
salons, to unveil the well-shrouded ~ 
neck and arm, covered to the very skin 
powligin: 5 Se a's ol, See ee 
grace will not y the want 
of fulness poet ble Bypuotty on 
beautiful fairness of complexion 
an ishwoman takes a plea- 
in 


E 
os > ia neldcens tum ob 
the banks of the Seine 
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_: MEMORABILIA OF JERRY, MY TAILOR, ; 
PROFESSOR OP UTILITY IN THE LONDON UNIVERSITY, AND DEPUTY-JOURNEY« 


CAnig: 


‘ 


MAN-UNDER-SUB-S8CRIBE TO THE TOMBUCTOO REVIEW. 


Jerry, my tailor, was the only son 
of Jerry Button, a distinguished pro- 
féssor of broad-cloth anatomy in the 
town . Carrick-fergus. As ~ as 
n, ’s genius n to develo 

pre Id itself, it was manifestly ofa 

s0-s0 kind, and so he was set to sew- 
ing. He soon made prodigious pro- 
gress in his profession, and iu due time 
set up for himself ; and as he seemed 
to be cut out for cutting out, he was 
singled out to be sent to Dublin. For 

a length of time, business went on 

smoothly and fairly, and nothing went 

cross but his legs, which formerly had 

Leet very pore 3 nog kind, but, 

sitting cross- so long, Je 
bent them. In “Dublin it ves thet 

Jerry's literary propensities first —_ 

to be displayed, and it was there that 

he first ted his attention to those 
profound speculations on politics, poe- 
 @ry, witchcraft, liberality, persecution, 

Athanasianism, astronomy, classics, 

and the game-laws, which would long 
ago have reformed and enlightened the 
world, threugh the medium of theTom- 
huctoo Review, if the world had not 
been such a blockhead as to laugh at 
them all, But Dublin was not a scene 
for the full development of such a ge- 
nius ; London was the only place, and 
to London he came. Here did I first 
become acquainted with this prodi- 
gious genius ; and as the circumstances 
of the Introduction were characteristic, 
they shall be related. 

In a court in Fleet Street, there was 
at the time a debating society, of which 
I had~heard a very high character. 


The subjects for debate were always. 


selected with profound judgment and 
tact ; they were discussed with incon- 
ceivable eloquence, and decided with 
the test wisdom. The subject by 
‘which IT was attracted was one that 
had long puzzled me, and many much 
wiser than me. I will state it in the 


words of the handbill for the day. - 


‘¢ Important discussion at the Forum. 
Who is ‘to be considered the greatest 
benefactor to mankind—the author of 
Homer’s Iliad or the inyentor of Day 
and Martin’s Japan blacking ? Chair 
to be taken at seven o'clock.” Thinks 
I to myself, that’s a poser. Never were 
two objects so appositely brought into 


comparison and contrast. The.one te. 
ferring to the inside of the head, and the 
other to the outside of the feet ; the one 
the glory of the ancients, the other the 
boast of the moderns ; the one produced 
by him who could not see, and the 
other for those who’can see. Nomore! 
—as the man says in the play. Tothe 
Forum I went, full of expectation; 
nor were my expectations disappoint. 
ed. Jerry was on his legs, the eyesof 
all present were on Jerry ; and for a 
full half hour or more did the orator 
descant on the topic of the evening, elo. 
quence adorning, judgment arranging, 
and conviction closing all his periods. 
When he sp@ke of the Iliad, he 
touched most pathetically and appro« 
priately on the sufferings which ‘chad 
inflicted on the youth in our public 
institutions, and the audience sym 
thised with him ; but I thought thi 
unfair, for Jerry had nothing to re- 


proach the poet with for his own part. 


The most interesting and strikingly 
beautiful part of the oration was its 
close and termination ; for when he 
had spoken for a length of time on the 
various beauties and excellencies of 
the Iliad, and had led the audience to 
imagine that they should be won over, 
against their better judgment, to give 
their suffrage to the Grecian bard, he 
made a solemn pause, and lookin 

most knowingly round the room, an 

smirking with prodigious self-satisfac- 
tion, added, “ But, after all, what is 
the use of the poem?” That was a 
closer. For several minutes a general 
clapping of hands followed his speech ; 
and when the president put the ques- 
tion from the chair, it was decided by 
acclamationj*that the author of the 
Iliad, having produced a poem of which 
we cannot see the use, is not so great 
a benefactor to mankind as the in- 


ventor of Day and Martin’s Japan ~ 


~ blacking. 
After being regularly introduced to 


this sublime genius, and having en- © 


~joyed for some time the benefit of his 
profound discoveries in metaphysics 
and millstones, I one day as his 
opinion on the subject of poetry in 
general. His ideas on this matter 


were not for the most part very clear, . 


and I could easily observe that there 
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1626. | 
was a little tinge of political prejudice 
on his mind, even witon dincteet the 
Belles Lettres. As far as I col- 
lect from his remarks, he seemed to 
think that poetry was first —— vos 
the purpose of composing birth-da 
eae: and had it can been for hie 
thorough contempt for the Greek lan- 
guage, which he imagines to have been 
invented in the dark ages by the priests, 
he would have sent an article to the 
Evangelical Magazine, proving that 
Homer was poet laureat to King Aga- 
memnon, and that the Hiad was a 
Carmen triumphale. I asked him if 
he had ever read Campbell’s Lectures 
ot Poetry, to which he replied in the 
affirmative ; but on being farther in- 
terrogated on the subject, he express- 
ed a doubt wliether the Lectures were 
written in rhyme or blank verse ; and 
after a little hesitation, he added, “ I 
think they must have been in blank 
verse, for if they had been in rhyme, 
I must have remembered a line or 
two.” 

Being on the subject of poetry, I 
ventured to mention the pret of 
Wordsworth, not expecting that Jerry 
could say anything very flattering of 
the said poet. 

“ Wordsworth, Wordsworth,” says 
he, “I think there is a man of that 
name in Westmoreland, a distributor 
of stamps—I know him by name, but 
I never read his writings, beeause he 
isa Tory ; weshall soon have him in 
the Tombuctoo—for I intend to write 
an article on the inutility of stamps 
and taxation, and this I publish 
by way of review of his next poem.” 

“ But,” said I, “* what have stamps 
and taxation to do with poetry a” 

“Nothing at all,” he replied ; “* but 
you don’t seem to understand the plan 
‘of our Review. Now, if you will have 
patience, I will unfold to you our 
whole system—I will give you a sort 
of key to every apparent difficulty, and 
‘then you will see our wisdom and sa- 
gacity, our public spirit and patrio- 
tim. You must then, in the first 
place, take it for granted, that all the 
a ben. been, from the orm re- 
cords, duped, humbugged, and decei- 
ved, by es priests, witches, land- 
lords, tax-gatherers, and poets; and 



















































































land has suffered most from bad go- 
vernment, false religion, 
barbarous schoolmasters 






vile poetry, 
and } but that 
all this while the sufferers have not 





‘that of all countries in the world Eng- . 
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been duly sensible of their sufferings, 
but have been stupid to think 
it possible that religion might be a 
good, and that government might’be 


a kind of necessary: evil, that 
ony might be entertaining, and.a 
ittle Greek worth a little birch. We, 


however, have found out that the 
whole system of civilized society is 
altogether wrong.” 

‘* What then,” said I, “ are you 
going to uncivilize the world, that you 
may civilize it again after your own 
improved plan ?” 

** Not exactly so,” replied Jerry, 
“* we shall gradually, though surely, 
explode all existing errors, rectify all 
existing institutions, introduce a sys- 
tem of perfect equality in government, 
and perfect liberality in religion.” 

** Then,” said I, “ you will not 
abolish religion; as some of your ene- 
mies have said ?” 

** Why, no,” said Jerry, “ I am 
afraid’ we cannot at present ; but we 
will let the world see that we care 
little about it. We have an article in 
our last Number which we call Arabs 
and Persians, and in this we show. that 
the Mahommedan religion is very far 
superior to the Christian ; and as every- 
body here considers the Mahommedan. 
as an imposture, it follows of course, 
that if our own religion is inferior to 
an imposture, it carinot be worth much. 
I yen 2 you read that article— 
it is igio ingenious, for it 
devten dnt che bed mink and political 
condition of Mahommedan countries 
does not arise from their religion, but 
from their government, which is king- 
ly and arbitrary, and so we have, you 
see, a double hit ; we attack religion 
and kingly government at once; we 
think this very clever. But to pro- 

ceed,” continued he, “ we have disco- 
vered that all ignorance arises from 
a want of knowledge, and that men 
will know little if boys learn nothing, 
so we are directing our great strengeh : 
against the present system of educa- 
tion. Classical literature forsooth ! 
Why, I never learned Greek and Ta- 
tin, yet have not I discovered what . 
your classical gentry would never have 


found out? Have not I written articles 
which your classical scholars cannot 
even understand or read? Why, sit, 
of what utility is Greek literature— 
what has it done or can it do? Can it 
invent steam-engines, fill balloons, dig 
mines, fatten pigs, level mountains, 
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have the honour to be Professor of 
Utility, we shall have none of that 
nonsense which has rendered Camp 
bridge and Oxford so miserably inef. 
ficient. We lay it down as @ rule thet 
we will have no absurdities, no trench. 


were only fit subjects of study for the 
poe step pac gar to acagnce 
vented. system ucation must 
e itself to every unbiassed un- 


.. © ¥ beg pardon for interrupting you, 
sir ; but how and where can you fad 
mnbiassed understanding, since all the 
ome to whem you address your 
selves, have been brought u 
under that pee soat speeches i 
the mind is so biassed °” 
' who as 
we do. Now, our education system 
is simply this, to instruct s in 
those which will be ul to 


** Now, sir,” continued Jerry, “ if 
that employment, or those pursuits 
by which men gain a living, be use- 
ful, of course it is necessary, and only 
Necessary, to instruct boys im such ob- 
jects ; so, for instance, is it not very 
Srecy espasis camhanentn aie 

Ho “ 
for chor Greek for the army, Greek 
for the navy, Greek for the church, 
Speaciinss vol oaks aay Sen 
—you might as well train a ora 
miner, by sending him up in a bal- 
leon. Our plan is te teach what is 
useful. To bring up @ surgeon, let 


the gentleman as soon as he is 
Sneached bs te t to anatomize mice, 
cats, dogs, &c., let him ire a dex- 


terity in handling the knife; if he is 
‘destined to be a butcher, let him cut 
ee nen ite seemly and suit- 

joints, and let him previously 
learn to knock them down and cut 
a apemmpiereornaage oy mg t 
up tom ession, im in his 
owe the eentien accordingly. 
You have not the slightest eonception 
of the ignorance of fellows who 
call themselves scholars. Take a thou- 
sand of the best Greek scholars which 
have producéd ; let them be full of 
accents and. y, and all that non- 
- gemse, and the whole thousand shall 
not be able to makea pair of breeches 


fit te be worn. Talki iyersi- 
ties, look se cediber- 
caps, square coverings for round heads ; 
absurd !—and the same absurdity per- 


vades the whole system. Now, sir, 
in that new university in which I 


er-caps and prosody ; 
test be a belief’ in 


canals, and tread-wheels -we 


and the only 
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the usefulness 
and supremacy of Utility. Have 

ever akan chilies 04 dhe De 
of steam-engines, rail-roads, navi 


have had, if Cambridge and Oxford 
had but given her sons a rational edu- 


cation ?” 


“* But, Mr Button, you seem alto. 
gether to overlook the imagination in 


your system.” 


*¢ Imagination, what is that? I never 
saw. such a thing. Ay,.ay, I know 
what you mean ; fancy, ine, 
waking dreams. No, sir, no, we have 
no imagination in our system. I can. 
not imagine how any one could ima- 

ine we had. There is no utility in 


imagination, it is a large pain 
drawn upon nothing. fi 
> 


gastos to Smith 
e 


lie 


ake your ima- 
what will it 


tch there? Take it to plough, what 
will it do there? In our new univer 
sity we shall teach nothing but what 
is useful ; and everything useful will 
be so taught that we have good hopes 
that our pupils will be living Lexicons 
and walking Encyclopedias. We are 
not going to cram them with a little 
mania Greek and sate, -— leave 
ignorant of ev i 3 00, 

sir, we shall instruct them all in s 
tronomy, algebra, botany, chemistry, 


midwifery, surgery 


» SPEET> F 
logy, and Sm . Jerry's coun- 


tenance 


wed as he spoke, and he 


crowed in anticipated triumph of uti 


lity 


rant of utility.” 


‘* Bravo, you are quite a knight-c- 


‘‘ Knight-errant!” echoed Jerry, “I 
of knight 
Chivalry is foolery. I am heartily r- 


hate the very name 
joiced that the age of 


chi 


is pas 


Yet, upon second thoughts, I am. 
ther sorry. too that it is quite over; 


for I thook I could write.a 


article against it in the. Tombucto. 
However, we will and do most heart 


ly express our contempt for evéy- 
thing that resembles che spirit of chis 
valry, and we will endeavour to eut!l 
up and to tear up its very roots a 
fibres. Upon my word,” added Je 


ry, “ we have been 


of our duty in not 


uly ani 
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ing upon the abomination ised on 
bat Lord Mayor's day, whe: 

sual a display of armour was made ; 
put.the next time we have an article 
on the poor-laws, we will certain 
introduce the subject. Now, I thin 
you understand the scope and drift of 
the Tombuctoo Review, and “he un- 
derstand the cemey oe by which we 
are united, and you see the talent with 
which our object is pursued, and the 
success that has already attended our 
exertions. We are all directing our 
talents to the one object of Utility, and 
whenever we observe anything of 
which we do not know the use, we 
write against it in the Tombuctoo, 
and we will lecture against it in the 
New University. You look now as if 
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y Unity $ why, will tll you jot 
> 2 me 
aia Uni ersal Su oa hueed 
Parliaments for one part, and several 
other little items which I’ will not now 
on or a a I will 

e you an insight into the true prin- 
diple of legislation and Lager pam 
reform. In a word, then, if you rea 
the Tombuctoo Review with any other 
idea than as considering it the organ 
of reformation of all abuses, past, pre- 
sent, and to come, ‘you will not un- 
derstand it. Prose or , mathe- 
matics or Greek, poor-laws or 
laws, parish or national politics, may 
be our subjects, but whatever our 
subject—Reform is our ay 

¥ R. S. T. 





THE RETURN. 
Dulce Domum. 


From the far West, where Dee—the princely halls - 
Of Eaton leaving, and its fair domains — 

Close at my — foot by Cestria’s walls, 
Rolls his tide, I turn to other plains—~ 
Where, throned in rural quiet, Nature reigns ; 

And as I rove her happy scenes among, 


Not one light si 


Though some were valued) to the city- ; 
ere purer sweeps the oe here aoe oualer 


Mark’d from my window, at the call of Sprin 

The en re spreads its gaudiest : 
The lambkin bleats, the rook is on the wing, 

And every twittering hedge-row breathes perfume ; 


_ And from each nectar’d flower ascends the hum, 
Where clustering thick, the busy hive is met ; 


In yellow lustre glows the 
"Mid the dark grass.the 
And on its dewy bank 


sigh my gladdened spirit deigns 
a softe song. 


den broom, 
star is set, 


s the sweet violet. 


But chiefly thee, thou blue resounding main, 
I see, I hear, as with — rocky bar,* 


Which fiin 
Vain) 


its arms 


wart thy mighty reign, 
ou wagest an eternal war ; 
Thy oamy crest is visible afar, 
The fisher’s skiff is tossing on the surge: 
thy billows’ jar, 


* 


Here giant cragst oppose 
ir scar’d flight the ing sea-mews urge ; 
There Scarbro’s castled cliff indents the horizon’s verge. 
Yet lovelier fass and welcomer to me, 
Whom late I left in autumn’s sere decay, 
Mourning my loss—Mine own Acacia tree, 
Thou hail’st me back in ali thy green array ! 
O still thy tall and graceful stem display, 
When He who rear’d to other worlds is gone— 
Memorial of a master d ae > 
Wave still thy 
. O be his name'by 


-* 


3 in lieu of 


al stone, 
to coming 


vs made known ! 
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The Ghost. 


"9 THE GHOST. 


‘ & CANTERBURY TALE. 


There stands a City, neither large nor small, 
Its air and situation sweet and pretty ; 
It matters very little—if at all— 
Whether its denizens be dull or witty, 
Whether the ladies there are short or tall, 
Brunettes or blondes, only, there stands a city, 
Perhaps ’tis also requisite to minute 
That there’s a Castle and a Cobbler in it, 


A fair Cathedral, too, the story goes, 

And kings and heroes lie entomb’d within her ; 
There, pious saints, in marble pomp repose, 

Whose shrines are worn by knees of many a siuner ; 
There, too, full many an aldermanic nose 

Rolls its loud diapason after dinner ; 
And there stood high the holy sconce of Becket, 
Till four assassins came from France to crack it. 


The Castle was a huge and antique mound, 

Proof against all th’ artillery of the quiver, 
Ere those abominable guns were found 

To send cold lead through gallant warriors’ liver. 
It stands upon a gentle rising ground, 

Sloping down gradually to the river, 
Resembling (to compare great things with smaller) 
A well-scooped, mouldy Stilton cheese, but taller. 


The Keep, I hear, ’s been sadly alter’d lately, 

And, ’stead of mail-clad knights, of honour jealous, 
In martial panoply so grand and stately, 

Its walls are filled with money-making fellows, 
And stuffed, unless I’m misinformed greatly, 

With leaden pipes, and coke, and coals, and bellows ; 
In short, so great a change has come to pass, 
*Tis now a manufactory of Gas. 


But to my tale-—Before this profanation, 
And ere its ancient glories were cut short all, 
A poor hard-working cobbler took his station 
In a small house, just opposite the portal : 
His birth, his parentage, and. education, 
I know but little of—a strange, odd mortal ; 
His aspect, air, and_gait, were all ridiculous ; ’ 
His name was Mason—he’d been christened Nicholas. 


Nick had a wife of many a charm, 

And of the Lady Huntingdon persuasion,; 
But, spite of all her piety, her arm 

She’d sometimes exercise when in a passion ; 
And, being of a temper somewhat warm, 

Would now and then seize, upon small occasion, 
A stick, or stool, or anything that round did lie, 
And baste her lord and Master most confoundedly. 

3 


‘ * 





*¢ There’s time and place for all things,” said a sage, 
(King Solomon, I think,) and this I can say, 
Within a well-roped ring, or on a stage, 
Boxing may be a very pretty Fancy, 
When Ranidall or ‘Tom Oliver engage ; 
— Tis not so well in Susan, Jane, or Nancy : 
To get well mill’d by any one’s an evil, 
But by 2 lady‘tis the very Devil. 


And so thought Nicholas, whose only trouble 
(At least his worst) was this his ribs ity, 
For sometimes from the alehouse he would hobble, 
His senses lost in a sublime immensity 
Of oe Gey Paper he couldn’t cobble 
An 
Of his 


then his wife would try the density 
i scull, and strike with all her might, 
As fast as kitchen wenches strike a light. 


Mason, meek soul, who ever hated strife, 
Of this same striking had the utmost dread, 
He hated it like poison—or his wife 
A vast antipathy !—but so he said— 
And very often for a quiet life 
these occasions he'd sneak up to bed, 


On 
G ais in; and, soon as at the door 
He heard his lady—he’d pretend to snore. 


One night, then; ever partial to society, 
aoe with a friend (another jovial fellow), 
Went to a Club—I should have said Society - 
Hebdomadally ee +e 3 
AS ing party, which, t some decry it, I+ 
Comdisne teks when one is mellow ; 
There they discuss the tax on salt and leather, 
And change of ministers, and change of weather. 


In short, it was a kind of British Forum, 

iy chap enbndend Adah eld toh dome 
Only ings with more ’ 

Ard tho Guntiects were nist quite 40 all ; 
Far different questions, too, would come before ‘em; 
hg ee s Politics, which, ye pa 

eir Tendon prototypes were always wi 

To give one quantum suff. of—for a shilling. 


Here they would oft their Rulers’ faults, 
And waste in ancient‘lore the midnight taper, 
Inquire if Orpheus first produced the Waltz, 
How Gas- differ from the ic Vapour, 
Wil tl *. pees ; ts, «, 
And what the Romans wrote on ere they’d paper ; 
This night the subject of theiedisquisitions — 
- a Ghosts, Hobgoblins, Sprites, and at Fall 
¥ OL: . 





The Ghost. (Aug. 

One learned gentleman, “ a grave man,” 

Talked of the Ghost in * sheath’d in steel ;” 
His well-read friend, who next to began, 

Said, “‘ That was Poetry, and nothing real ;” 
A third, of more extensive learning, ran 

To Sir George Villiers’ Ghost, and Mrs Veal ; 
Of sheeted Spectres spoke with shorten’d breath, 
And once he quoted Drelincourt on Death. 


Nick smoked, and smoked, and trembled as he heard 
The point discuss’d, and all they said upon it, 
How frequently some murder’d man appear'd, 
To tell his wife and children who had done it ; 
Or how a miser’s ghost, with griesly beard, 
And pale lean visage, in an old Scoteh bonnet, 
Wander'd about to watch his buried money ! 
When all at once Nick heard the clock strike one, he 


Sprang from his seat, not doubting but a lecture 
Impended from his fond and faithful She, 
Nor could he well to pardon him expect her, 
For he had promised to come in to tea ; 
But having luckily the key o’ the back door, 
He fondly hoped that, unperceived, he 
Might creep up stairs again, pretend to doze, 
And hoax his spouse with music from his nose. 


Vain fruitless hope ! The weary sentinel 

At eve may overlook the crouching foe, 
Till, ere his ee can sound the alarum-bell, 

He sinks beneath the unexpected blow ; 
Before the whiskers of Grimalkin feil, 

When slumb’ring on her post the mouse may go ; 
But woman, wakeful woman, ’s never weary, 
—Above all, when she waits to thump her deary. 


Soon Mrs Mason heard the well-known tread, 

She heard the key slow creaking in the door, 
Spied through the gloom obscure towards the bed, 
Nick creeping soft, as oft he had crept before ; 

When bang she threw a something at his head, 
And Nick at once lay prostrate on the floor ; 

While she exclaim’d, with her indignant face on,— 

“* How dare you use your wife so, Mister Mason ?” 


Spare we to tell how long het anger lasted, 
Especially the length of her oration— 
Spare we to tell how Mason d—d and bl—d, 
Roused by the bump into a good set ‘passion ; 
Nor need we mention anything that pass did, 
Till Nick crawl’d into bed in his usual fashion ; 
The Muse hates brawls ; suffice it then to say, 
* He duck’d below the clothes—and there he lay. 


“Twas now the very witching time of night, 

When churchyards groan, and graves give up their dead, 
And many a mischievous enfranchised sprite 

Had long since burst his bands of stone or lead, 
And hurried off, with schoolboy-like delight, 

To play his pranks:near some poor devil’s bed, 


perhaps y asa ise, 
Nor dreaming of this fiendish Habeas Corpus. 





‘The Ghost. 
Not so our Nicholas, his meditations ; 
Still to the same tremendous theme recurred 
The same dread su of the dark narrations, : 
Which back’d with such authority he’d heard ; 
Lost in his own horrific contemplations,. 
He ponder’d o’er each well-remember’d word, 
When at the bed’s foot, close beside the post, 
He verily believed he saw a Ghost ! 


Plain and more plain the unsubstantial sprite 

To his astonish’d gaze each moment grew, 
Ghastly and gaunt, it rear’d its shadowy height, 

Of more than mortal seeming to the view, 
And round its long, thin, boney fingers, drew 

A tatter’d winding-sheet, of course all white ; 
The moon that moment peeping through a cloud, 
Nick very plainly saw it through the shroud. 


And now those matted locks, which never yet 
Had yielded to the comb’s unkind divorce, 
Their long-contracted amity forget, 
And spring asunder with elastic force ; 
Nay, e’en the very cap of texture.coarse, 
Whose ruby cincture crown’d that brow of jet, 
Uprose in agony—the Gorgon’s head 
Was but:a type of Nick’s upsquatting in the bed. 


From ev'ry pore distill’d a clammy dew, 

Quaked every limb, the candle too no doubt, 
En regle would have burnt extremely blue; 

But Nick unluckily had put it out ; 
And he, though naturally bold and stout,” 

In short, was in a devil of a stew ; 
The room was fill’d with a sulphureous smell, 
But where that came from Masori could not tell. 


All motionless the Spectre stood, and now 
Its rev’rend form more clearly shone confest, 
From the pale cheek a beard of purest snow 
o’er its venerable breast ; 
The thin grey hairs that crown’d its furrow’d brow, 
Told of years long gone by. An awful guest 
It stood, and with an action of command, 
Beckon’d the Cobbler with its wan right hand. 


es hes oa em a on a Shape ?” 
Ni ight have cried, could he have fo a tongue 

But his distended jaws could only gape, ’ 
peter tea ee err ga et ! 

His gooseberry seem’d as they would have sprung 
Forth from their sockets, like a frighten’d Ape 

He sat upon his haunches, bolt upright, < 

And shook, and grinn’d, and chatter'd with affright. - 


And still the. shadowy finger, long and lean, 

Now beckon’d Nick, how pointed to the door ; 
——= an ireful -_ a frown between, 

angry vi of the Phantom wore, : 

As if quite Jox'id that Nick would do no more 

Thatt stare, without e’en asking, ““ What d’ye mean ?” 
Because, as. we are told,—a sad‘old joke too, 
Ghosts, like the ladies, never speak: till spoke to. 





‘Dit. Ghost. 


Cowards, ‘tis said, im certain situations, © 

Derive a sort of courage from despair, 

And then perform, from downright desperation, 

Much more than many a man would dare. 
Ee ee en 

’ And therefore, groping till he found the chair, 
Seized on his awl, crept softly out of bed, — 

And follow’d quaking where the Spectre led. 


And down the winding-stair, with noiseless tread, 
The tenant of the tomb = slowly on, 
Each mazy turning of the humble shed - 
Seem’d to his step at once familiar grown, 
So safe and sure the labyrinth did he tread 
As though the domicile had been his own, 
Though Nick himself, in passing through the shop, 
Had almost broke his. uose against the mop. 


rate wooden a a g sound, 
e door upon its hi open flew ; 
And forth the Sprit issued, vt around 

It turn’d as if its follower’s fears it knew, 


And, once more beckoning, pointed to the mound, 
The antique keep, on which the bright moen threw 

With such effulgence her mild silvery gleam, 

The visionary form seem’d melting in her beam. 


Beneath a pond’rous archway’s sombre shade, 
Where once the huge portcullis swung sublime, 
Mid ivied battlements in ruin laid, 
Sole sad memorials of the olden time, 
The Phantom held its.way,—and though afraid 
Even of the owls that sung:their vesper chime, 
Pale Nicholas pursued, its steps attending, 
And wondering what the devil it all would end in 


Within the mouldering fabric’s deep recess 
At length they.reach a court obscure and lone 
It seem’d a drear and desolate wilderness, 
The blacken’d walls with ivy all o’ wh ; 
The night-bird shriek’d her note of wild distress, 
Disturb’d upon her solitary throne, 
As though be son mortal step should dare, 
So led, at such an-hour, to venture there! . 


The Apparition paused, and would have spoke, 
Pointing to what Nick thought an iron ring, 

But then a neighbouring chaunticlere awoke, 
And loudly ‘gan his early niatins. sing ; 

And then “ it started like a guilty thing,” 

- As his shrill clarion the silence broke. 

"Tis known how much dead gentlefolks eschew 

The appalling sound of “‘ Cock-a-doodle-do !” 


The Vision was no more—and Nick alone— 
“* His streamers waving” in the midnight wind, 
Which through the ruins ceased not to groan ; 
His garment, too, was somewhat short behind, 
And, worst of all, he knew not,where to find 
¢ Farm epee Se most his fate bemoan. 
iron no: some trap-door, 
Neath which the old dead miser kept his store. 





“¢ Wliat’s to be.done?” he cried.. “ “T'were vain to stay 


Here in the dark without a si 
Oh for a candle now, or moonli 
I’m vastly 
+ mag ge a or ‘ont too— 
; come again % 
ooh aoe ?—Oh, here’s 


"Fore 
(Then 

Vi 
What can I 


clue. 


t ra 


!. 
< to. do.” 


wall— 


The mortar’s. yielding—Here I'll stick my awl!” 
Then rose from: earth to sky a withering shriek, 


A loud, a long-protrac 
Such as when te 
And o'er the si 


note of woe, 


ts roar, -and timbers creak, 
the masts in thunder go; 


While on the deck resistless billows break, 


And 
Such was t 


their victims to the 
scream when, for the want of candle, 


hs below ; 


Nick Mason drove his awl in up to the handle. 


Scared by his. Lady’s ilies cee ee 


’ 


Vanish’d at once poor Mason’s go 
For dream it was ; and all his visions high, 
Of wealth and grandeur, fled before that scream—~ 
And still he listens with averted eye, 
When gibing neighbours make “ the Ghost” their theme ; 
While ever from that hour they: all declare 
That Mrs Mason. used a cushion in her chair. 





THE LADDER DANCER. 


——————~ Men should know why 
‘They write, and for what end ; but note or text, 
I never know the word which wilt come next; 
So on I ramble, now and then narrating, 


Now pondering. 


ir was alovely evening in summer, 
when a crowd hallooing and shouti 
in the street of I.., a village of the north 
of Scotland, at once disturbed my re- 
veries, and left me little leisure again 
to yield myself to their wayward do- 
minion. In sooth, I had no pretence 
for indifference to a very singular 
spectacle of a something like human 
being moving in mid. air; and. al- 
though its saltatory. gambols in. this 
unusual situation could scarcely be 
called dancing, it was. certainly in- 


tended to be like it, however little the- 


resemblance might be approved. A 
something between a male and female 
in point of dress—a perfect Herma- 
phrodite in mad to. costume, had 
mounted herself on gigantic stilts, 

which she hopped a 
seereey even of the 
the surrounding houses, and in some 
eases giving her a peep into the attic 


t, def 
middle 


me 
ing 
of 


Don Juan- 


regions of less lofty domiciles. In this 
manner stalking. about from side to 
side, like a crane among the reeds, the 
very Diable Boiteux himself was ne- 
ver more inquisitive after the domes- 
tic concerns of his neighbours, or bet- 
ter fitted to explore them by his invi- 
sibility, than she was by her altitude. 
Her presence in mid air, in more than 
one instance, was the subject of alarm 
to the sober inmates street, who, 
littlesuspiciousof: itrusion, might 
perhaps be en hold cares 
which did not court observation, or 
had sunk into the relaxations of an 
undress, after the fatigues and heat of 
the day. Everywhere the windows 

i heard thrown. up with im- 
patient haste—the sash skirling and 
creaking in its.ascent with the violence 
of the effort, and:immediately after, a 
head might be seen poked forward to 
explore the whence and wherefore—in 
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Sono pusdenstd, tee msemniaganispie- 
80 , the meaning and pur- 
pose of this aerial visitor. 
bitte hold by loosely _ 
a i ut 
ther the diftrent classes of it. Mas- 
ter and servant approach more nearly, 
the one is less elevated, and the other 
less depressed than in great towns—a 
show is at least as great a treat to the 
one as to the other, and there is no- 
thing in their respective notions of de- 
corum to repress their joyous feel- 
ings, while under the irresistible im- 
of the inimitable Mr Punch, 
or of the demure and-clumsy bear, 
a measure with the 
of a Mercandotii. In short, the more 
simple elements of a villager’s mind 
are like their own more robust frame, 
more easily inflamed, more excita- 
ble stuff about them, because less 
frequently subjected to the tear and 
’ wear of: novelty, which towns con- 
stantly afford. The schoolmaster and 
the boy alike pour out from the 
‘lowly straw-roofed academy with the 
same eager and breathless haste, to 
catch a first glance, or secure a favour- 
able post. Syntax and arithmetic— 
blessed oblivion—are for the moment 
forgotten. Think of the ecstacies of 
the little culprit, who was perhaps un- 
der the rod, if at that awful moment 
a troop of dancing dogs, with their full 
accompaniment of pipe and tabor, 
came under the school window, and 
was at once gladdened with a respite 
= a show. a moment watching 
grim smile e pedagogue ; next 
lost in wonder of the ished 
ppets—nothing to disturb his bliss 
Bur the trammels of Concordance, or 
the intricacies of the Rule of Three. 
But if mere novelty has such de- 


lights for the younger portion, to eg. 
oa from the monotony of village 
life has not less charms for the grayer 
class of its inhabitants, An 
tleman, evidently unmindful of his 
dishabille, popped his head forth of 
his casement, heedless of the red Kil. 
marnock in which it was bedight, and 
ed with eager curiosity on the am« 
itious female, who had now 
his lattice. He seemed to have caught 
a hint of the dereglement of his own 
costume, ae that of his fe. 
male neighbour at the adjoining win. 
dow, who exposed pos 3 the 
snowy ringlets which begirt the region 
of bumps and qualities, in place of 
the brown and glossy curls, which, 
till that ill-fated moment, were sup. 
posed to have belonged to it.* He 
withdrew from sight with some pre- 
cipitation, but whether in horror of 
his own recklessness, or in deference 
to the heedlessness of his neighbour, 
must for ever remain in doubt. Is it 
then strange, if it was quite a revel« 
rout in the streets of the little village, 
when old and young alike responded 
to the wonder of the scene? To what- 
ever quarter she passed not a window 
was down—labour was suspended to 
witness feats which no labour of theirs 
could accomplish — women noone 
with them the marks of the househ 
toils in which they had been last en- 
gaged, stood at their door, some with 
sarcastic, but all with curious ; 
while the sun-burnt Piedmontoise at 
times danced on her stilts a kind of 
mock waltz, or hobbled from side to 
side, in ridicule, as it would seem, of 
the livelier measure and footing of the 
quadrille. When mounted on the 
highest point of her stilts, she strided 
across the way, to collect or to solicit 


Caug. 





® I love to luxuriate in a note, it is like hunting in an uninclosed country. Oné: 
word about the affectations of Grey-beards. Among all the ten thousand reasons for 


their hairs, no one ever thought of years, as being at least a probable cause. Itis 
one of the very editary peculiarities of physical constitution, which are loudly 
proclaimed and gis ”, acetate Saree for ee sin - hoary locks. Acute sorrow, or 
sudden surprise—indigestion—that talismanic g, the nerves—love—speculation—or 
anything in short,—are all approved theories, to explain their first intrusion among the 
legitimate ringlets of male and female persons of no particular age. Even it is said, 
Giey Sel balls tat disues’ olan on tho wrong. aha, BY: 0 citsclenciods paeaell 
wro! e, bu nscientious 

could have sworn to their ‘identity under ooelt't metamorphosis. In short, grey fairs 
are purely accidental—they have nothing to do with years—and being deemed a misfor- 
Ts from = est a always spoken of = reverence, but nowhere 

recollect are they spoken ith affection, save in beautiful 
—— my Joe,”’ where the kind-hearted wife invokes blessings on the ‘‘ frosty pow” 

, partner. © ' 





song of ‘* John . 
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seemed to denote something like a sa- 
lutation, or an obeisance; a kind of 
aerial salaam. At this moment’ the 
hall door was opened, and a portly- 


looking woman of middle age, evident- 


cloud. She was most successful among 
the male spectators of the village. Her 
feats with them excited no feelings of 
rivalry, and their notions of decorum 
were not so easily disturbed as that of 
their helpmates, who, in refusing their 
contribution, never withhold their re- 
a: of such anti-christian gam- 

‘* Gae way wi’ you, ye idle randie ; 
weel sets the likes o’ sic misleart 
queans to gang about the country, 
playing antics like a fule, to fules like 
yoursell,” was the answer given by a 
middle-aged woman, who stood near 
me, to the boy who carried round a 
wooden platter for the halfpence, and 
who instantly retired, to save herself 
from the latter part of her own re- 

roach, dragging with her a 
fittle rogue, who begged hard to re- 
main during the remainder of the ex~ 
hibition. By this time the procession 
had reached the farther end of the 
street, where some of the better class 
of the inhabitants resided, and some 
preparations were made for a more 
elaborate spectacle. The swarthy Sa- 
voyard, who accompanied the ladder- 
cer, after surve the field, seem- 
ed to fix his station opposite to a re- 
spectable looking house, whose libera- 
lity he evidently measured by its out- 
ward pretensions. 

There is no state of helplessness 
equal to that of ignorance of the lan- 
guage in which a favour is to be 
craved, and you may estimate the pro- 
ficiency of the foreigner in the intri- 
cacies of our own dialect, by the ob- 


at once adapts to the purposes of soli- 
itation, and of defence against insult 
and ridicule. While with a look of 
preparation he bustled about, to gain 
attention, he grinned and nodded to 
the windows which were occupied, 
while he held a ladder upright, and 
placing his hat at the bottom of it, to 
receive the ni bounty of the specs 
tators, he s eet Se oe 
porting it with both hands. ‘The lady 
of the stilts now advanced, and rest- 
ing on one of them with considerable 
address, lifted up the other and push- 
ed it forward, with an action that 


{ee of his smile, which he 


ly the mistress of the household, came 
forward, and planted, herself on the 
broad landi dace of the stair. There 


was about this personage the round 
full look which einhean ease and 
affluence ; and the firm, steady step, 
which argues satisfaction with our 
condition ; ro * wae A pane on the 
door step, wit! solid perpendicu- 
larity of Pompey’s Pillar, and now and 


then turned round to some young gi 
who attended her, as if to chide = 
for mixing her up with so silly an ex 
hibition.. I had sup t the 
Piedmontoise would have laid aside 
her stilts when she ascended the lad 
der, but far from it, for in this cone 
sisted the singularity of the exhibi- 
tion. She climbed the ladder, still 
mounted on them, then descended like 
rag Ba Oe ae wep 2 
wn as she opped up, 
equal steadiness and afility, and 
thought to crown her efforts by a no- 
table feat, which was no less than 
standing on her head on the top of the 
ladder, and brandishing the two stilts 
from which she had disengaged her~ 
self, round about her like the arms of 
a windmill. It required no great -skill 
to see that the old lady was very much 
offended with this last performance, 
for when the little dish was carried to 
her, —— panes Dancer directed 
a beseeching look, accompanied by an 
attitude which seemed to imply that 
there were other feats yet in reserve, 
if encouragement was Theld out, the. - 
patroness of the stair-head could hold 
out no longer, but poured out a tor~ 
rent, partaking both of objurgation 
sod Reon ge ** Ne’er-do-weel 
ussie,” and “ vagrant gipsy,” were 
some of the eal il Sees * _ 
unsuspectin rani , as li 
aware of py ese of all “ this 
sharp-tooth’d violence,” as the bird is 
of the mischief aimed at him by the 
fowler, sadly misapprehended its im~ 
port, and thinking it conveyed encou- 
ragement and approbation, ducked her 
head . in acknowledgment, while the 
thunder of the old lady’s reprobation 
= pron her in the most-ceaseless 
rapidity of vituperation. “ Ye're a 
pretty ane indeed, to play sic antics 
4 
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afore anpety's house; hae ye nae- 
ye better manners than 
up end ae 
squire twig turning yoursé 
ee 
Muckie fitter *gin ye would read your 
Bible, if as muckle grace be left to ye, 
or maybe a ‘ tract’ to ‘begin 
wad need prepara- 
drink at the spring 
special profit.” 

pve 3 with a 
t) appro ion; for 
to reclaim a sinner is the 
and soothing to reli- 
3 so comfortable it is to 
allowed to scold on any terms; 
doubly delightful, because it al 
—— Ree the 

cer and 
Eater be of no part — sinter tet was 
in the mind of the female lec- 


ah 
ea 


! 


Ha 


ie only saw, i 
which her feats were condemn- 
d, an approval of her a a 


rae Fmnaillic of bm ae on 
8 


_ Ww ing ike atop. Again 
Ladder Dancer cringed and bow- 
to “ she of the stair-head ;” and 
supporter, who acted as a 
pedestal to her elevation, bow- 
2 gome a little more grimly, 

the boy held out his plate to re- 

i oo we of all this assiduit 
they could not command a einghe 
of broad English among them. 
Theirs only was the eloquence of nods 
and grimaces ; 2 monkey could have 
done as much, and in the present hu- 
mour of the old lady, would have been 
as much approved. The Ladder Dan- 


ut 1 


the 
the 
the 
ed 


Ha 


cer grew impatient, and seemed de 
termined onan effort to close her la. 

bours. “‘ Ah, madame!” she exclaim. 
ed. Madame was repeated Hy a 
and Madame was re-echoed b by the 
‘* Naneo’ your nonsense wi’ me,” was 
the response from the stair-head; 
** your madam’ing, and I dinna ken 
ae ee ee ye needna fash 
your head to stan’ there a’da’ 
at me, and making sic el 
sport ; I’m mair fule than you, that 
bides to look at you; a fine tak 
they’d hae to tell that could say they 
saw me here, idling my precious time 
on — es O° you.’ Meth 

She now whispered one e 
who retired, and soon after thei 
giving her a small parcel, which she 
examined, and seemed to say all was 
right. She beckoned ihe Ladiler \Dan- 
cer, who slid down with cat-like 
lity,and was instantly with her, stand. 
ing a step lower, in deference to the 
doughty dame. ‘‘ Here,” said she, 
with a gruff air, which was rather 
affected than real, “‘ tak these 
gifts,” handing her a’ bunch of Reé- 
lig ious Tracts ; “see if ye canna find 
out your spiritual wants, and learmto 
seek for the ‘ Pearl-of price.” My cér- 
tie, but ye’re a weel-fau’rt huzzie, 
(examining her more narrowly,) but 
_— gaits are no that commendable; 

t for a’ that, a mair broken ship has 
reached the land.” I could obsetve 
that she slipped a half-crown into the 
hand of the Piedmontoise, and as she 
eae away vi avoid — band) 

tleman haps her 

wile stood by, onlin a low voice, 
“ That's like yoursell, Darsie, your 
bark was aye waur than your bite ony 


day.” 
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Reminiscencresi—=No. IV. 


RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN, &c. 


(Concluded from last Number.) 


Tue biographer haying informed us, 
in the 6th ter of his first volume, 
that Sheridan's literary account was 
closed, and having entered upon the 
commencement of his hero’s political 
career, returns somewhat u - 
ly in the seventh, to the scraps and 

etches, poetical and dramatic, found 
among the lumber of his li work- 
shop. It is not, however, a disagree- 
able surprise, for in the heteroge- 
neous mixture, we may discern man 
flashes of that lively genius whic 
a due degree of patience and labour 
would have enabled to mould those 
crude materials into shape, and er 


fumo dare lucem. Some of them are 


strange enough, and must have un- 
dergone great alteration before co- 
ming to a producible form. One sub- 
ject for the comic muse was well cho- 
sen, and it is greatly to be regretted 
that he did not follow it up. He that 
made so much of so apparently trite a 
subject as scandal, could not have 
failed to succeed in so large and edi- 
fying a field as affectation. More than 
one good play might have grown out 
of such fertile materials. An epilogue 
never spoken, and without intimation 
of the play for which it was written, 
is the only finished article in the far- 
rago. It is well imagined, and neatly 
expressed, and affords, in my opinion, 
another strong instance of the readi- 
ness with which he undertook a work, 
and the ease with which he relinquish- 
ed it. It seems to me to have been 
written in winter, and designed for a 
play of his own, which he intended to 


jbring out in the Spring. What pre- 


vented the completion of his task, it is 
now useless to inquire. 

From scraps and fragments such as 
Sheridan’s carelessness left behind 
him, it is difficult, if not impossible, to 
draw just conclusions. Professed au- 
thors, and particularly poets, are very. 
much in the habit of committing to 
paper the ideas yer on A oceurri ing 
to their minds, and that by fits an 
snatches, and also to try various modes 


of expressing the same thought, par- 

ticularly when looking for a rhyme. 

This is often done as an aid to the 
Vou. XX. 


memory, persons being more apt to 
remember what they have. written 
down, than what has only a transitory 
passage through themind. Sometimes, 
too, the same thing will be written 
more than once, the com proba- 
bly forgetting that he had noted it be« 
fore. It is, I think, very obvious that 
a finder of these fragments, when they 
happen to escape their usual fate— 
the fire—will be apt to form an erro- 
neous judgment, who makes their 
number, or their irregularity, a test 
of the real difficulty or real facility of 
oa Some writers are less 
in the habit of previous noting down 
than others, their memories enabli 
them to retain much without su 
aid ; yet it will not thence necessaril 
follow that they-have less of actua 
mental labour.in composing. I cannot, 
therefore, altogether agree with the 
following observations of his biogra- 
pher. ‘‘ The birth of his prose 
as we have already seen, s0 difficult, it 
may be imagined how painful was the 
travail of his verse. In , the num- 
ber of tasks which he left unfinished, 
are all so many proofs of that despair 
of perfection, which those best quali- 
fied to obtain it, are always the most 
likely to feel.” ' 
What I have said above, will, If 
think, account for the error into which 
the biographer seems to me to have 
fallen, but if from scraps and frag- 
ments we have recourse to facts, sure~ 
ly they will not bear us out in pro- 
nouncing “ the birth of his prose to 
have been very difficult.”. The witty, 
pointed, and eloquent speeches, which, 
after a little parliamentary practice, 
he was never at a loss toyproduce, and 
his singular, and almost unrivalled 
display of oratory on the impeachment 
of Hastings, are abundant proofs of 
his ready ems of words, and, conse- 
quently, facility of composition. IH 
we take from him those conceits and 
witticisms which he appeared so fond 
of collecting, and soindustrious in com- 
mitting to paper, what will he lose in 
point of composition? Nothing—on 
the contrary, the composition will be 
better without —" t least without 
2 





some of them. As ‘to his try, I 
canpot see how either its. ilty-or 
its facility can be measured. by that of 
his there is no ‘necessary con- 
_nexion between them. Cicerois known 
to have been a bad writer of verse, 
and Virgil or Horace might have been 
indifferent. writers of prose. The true 
eause of Sheridan’s projecting so much 
a seconp lishing 2 little, a 
y in his idle an - 
tory habs, and partly in the diversion 
of his talents from the drama to the 
senate. Of what he could do, when, 
as Johnson says, he set himself dog- 
gedly to work, we have demonstrative 
evidence—he that could do so much 
eould certainly have done more, had 
he not-been deterred, not by want of 
power, but of perseverance ; not by the 
foie difficulties a mat task, — 
repu ce to the tediousness 0 
the iesttion , and this repugnance be- 
came inevitable when he formed one 
of the anti-ministerial phalanx, whose 
ne am sees ing © this _ 
r, tho ailing unfortunately 
to enrich 7 a4 did, neverthe- 
Jess, happily maintain and preserve 
the rights, liberties, and constitution 
of Great Britain, in spite of Billy Pitt's 


endeavours to destroy them all ! 
When I had written thus far, the 
Quarterly Review, in which are some 
articles of great interest, and among 
the rest, a review of Watkins’ and 
Moore’s Life of Sheridan, came into 


amy hands. It is, as usual, a master- 
ly performance, and contains some 
things respecting the early part of 
Sheridan’s connexicn with the Lin- 
deys with which I was unacquainted. 
It also clears up, in a very satisfactory 
«manner, sev circumstances accom- 
anying his decline and dissolution, of 
which my knowledge, from residence 
in another country, was more limited. 
J am , however, to find, that nei- 
ther your correspondent, nor the Quar- 
iterly, interferes much with the view 
‘I have hitherto taken of the subject, 
otherwise I should regret having oc- 
supied so many of your columns. In 
_ “what remains of my task, I shall ne- 
- eessarily be more brief, avoiding the 
ground that has been trodden, and 
confining myself to matters which, in 
-some degree, fell under my own ob- 
servation, and in which I could not 
probably have. been forestalied by ei- 
ther of the other writers—for I speak 
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It is amusing enough to one who 
ed to live in London and it 
vicinity, for a very considerable por. 
tion of the time intervening between 
1775 and 1780, to hear the events of 
that stormy period discussed and dig. 
posed of, with all the confidence of 
certain knowledge, by a writer whose 
may (if he was then born) precladed 
im from any personal acquaintance 
with the acts or the actors. To,him, 
indeed, this might be.no disadvantage, 
considering, as the Quarterly ‘has pro. 
ved, how little he is to bed 
on in relating matters which he élaims 
credit’‘for having known. Inthe be- 
ginning of the Sth chapter, vol. I. 
having briefly mentioned the “ folly 
and guiltof the American war, charge- 
able alike on the court and the 
ple,” (an unusual comnblaationstihe 
observes, that “‘ it was perhaps as diffi- 
cult for England to escape being cor. 
rupted by a long and virulent opposi- 
tion to such principles as America as- 
serted, as it was for France to fight for 
the oppressed, without catching some 
of their enthusiasm for liberty.” Now 
this is not quite a fair statement. The 
British supporters of the contest with 
the colonies, had no more idea of 
fighting against the principles of con- 
stitutional liberty, than of restori 
Popery and the Pretender ; nor, 
the British arms been , 
would any calculable difference of ge- 
neral sentiment have taken place at 
home. The very circumstance of ite 
being a popular war is sufficientievi- 
dence of this, for John Bull would 
hardly have consented to put onothers 
a yoke of which his own neck was 
subsequently to feel the weight. He 
looked upon himself as doing no more 
than what was right in compelling 
very remote colony to repay the mo- 
ther country some part of the expense 
she had been at in supporting om 
fending it. There were, to my 
ledge, as ardent and sincere friends to 
the British constitution, (andperhaps 
@ greater number,) among the sup- 
porters of the war, as among the.op- 
posers of it. The mode in which this 
reimbursement should be effected was 
the grand question, and here Iam very 
willing to admit, that the measures 
pursued were not such as good policy 
or sound wisdom would havedictated. 
That America would one day become 
independent, as we may even now 
of New South Wales, was easily fore- 
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seen, but no person, in the commence- 
went of the dispute, entertained the 
remotest. idea that it was so ney 
ing. I look upon myself also 

as justified in saying, that ite unfa- 
yourable termination is much less to 
be ascribed. to the vigour, skill, and 
generalship of the Americans, than to 
the want of all three in the early ‘con- 
ductors of the anti-American cam- 
ign. It is well known, at least it 
was confidently reported at that time, 
and I had it from some of the officers, 
that General Howe’s camp was a scene 
of idleness, gaming, and dissipation 
of every kind, injurious to military 
discipline, and fatal to the cause it was 
his duty to support. A fallacious 
idea of being able to crush such un- 
warlike enemies whenever he should 
be disposed i seek them in a pa is 
supposed to have encourag at pro- 
contnation which eventually brought 
defeat and disgrace upon the British 
arms. The error of subsequent com- 
manders divided that force which 
should have been concentrated, and 
sent detachments on different and dis- 
tant expeditions. Fortunately for the 
Americans, they possessed in Wash- 
ington a leader who well knew how to 
avail himself of every mistake com- 
mitted 5 those to whom he was op- 
posed. Had such generals as Great 
Britain now boasts of been at the head 
of her armies in America, the cam- 
paign could not have lasted a single 
year, for evén as it was, her great de- 
tender sometimes despaired of success, 
and was candid enough to acknow- 
ledge how much of his good fertune 
was due to the ill conduct of his op- 
ponents. I was acquainted with some 
intelligent American loyalists at that 
time, from whom I obtained much in- 
formation on the general state of their 
country. Solate as 1777, they thought 
the British arms would ultimately 
er | and had no doubt that nothing 
ut ill me ment had protracted 
the contest so long. What I state re- 
specting general opinion will be more 
ily received, when I confess my- 
self to have been upon that occasion an 
auti-ministerialist ; not that I thought 
Lord North more inimical to the’ li- 
berties of his country than Fox or 
Barre, but that Leould not reconcile 
his conduct towards America with 
justice or wisdom. The biographer is 
perfectly welcome to think differently 
ef his Jordship, and to enlist him 
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awong the systematic conspirers a- 
gainst British freedom. 1 am com- 
torted by having his great oracle at my 
side of the question, for surely Mr 
Fox would never have dondented tos 
ministerial union with a man whose 
constitutional principles he did not 
think as sound as his own. Possibly, 
however, he _— have done so with 
@ pious view of converting a great 
Titical sinner from the rm de allies 
of Toryism to the saving doctrines of 
Whiggish orthodoxy. ‘The offer of a 
good place was certainly no bad aid to 
the argument. Does the famons coa- 
lition remind the biographer of oki 
Hudibras ? The passage, with a little 
change, will suit some political mi- 
nisters— ; ' 
What makes all doctrines plain and clear? 
About three thousand pounds a-year. 
And that which was proved false before, 
Proved true again? —three. thousand 
more ! 

The biographer, in a sort of Hiber- 
nian preface, prefixed to works which 
he neither corrected, selected, nor edit- 
ed, offers some reasons for delayi 
the publication of —what ought to have 
accompanied a edition of them 
—the life of the author. It is obvious 
enough that delay might have been 
productive of advantage, by affording 
time to collect authentic information, 
to repress the first hasty movements 
of partial friendship, and to cool that 
warmth which might be tempted to 
treat the characters of the living, and 
the memories of the dead, with inde-~ 
licacy, or di t.. Conduct like 
this would not only. have plucked 
danger from delay, but made it high- 
ly conducive to the ¢redit of the pro- 
crastinator. But what has it’ really 
done? All that I can collect is, that 
it may have favoured us with a more 
copious list of closet sweepings ; but as 
to the other desiderata, the book might 
just as well ( perhaps better) Have been 
written in France or America as in 
London. It is dated, I ive, from 
the Champs Elysées, and perhaps with 
more propriety than most men are 
aware, as a sly intimation that fietion 
has no unimportant share in the con- 
tents. When Mh: on brought his hero 
to light after a short sojourn in the 
Elysian fields, he took care to’ prepare 
his readers for the nature ef the visit, 
by informing them that he rétinmed 
by the gate through which Jupiter 
sends delusive dreams) =~ 
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Pe. the flainc seen tie sebraphes 
American h, er, 
withmany others, seems inclined to 
aséribe the Revolution in France. I 
am strong] to doubt its ha- 
con , in any d worth 
mentioning, towards that intestine 
ion. The seeds of discontent 
were sowed long before, and 04 a 
ci r countryman, Dr Smollett, 
wiieeed det. man ; years before, the 
uences which must necessarily 
result from the state of things in 
France. (See Smollett’s Travels.)— 
The French had a better model for 
establishing a free government, close 
to their own shores ; and the frequent 
reference of the early revolutionists to 
that model, shows that England, not 
America, afforded the example they 
proposed to follow. The army, work- 
ed upon by democrats, were the last 
who deserted their king; and had 
Louis XVI. been a king of vigorous 
mind, and warlike character, though 
he might not have been able, as he 
ought not to have been willing, to 
prevent the reform of abuses, and the 
establishment of a better constitution, 
there is no doubt that he might have 
saved the country from the miseries 
anid atrocities of that inhuman revo- 
lution. Such they may well be per- 
mitted to call it, who, like me, felt 
the —_ the ern ener the hor- 
ror w pervaded ev 
lost to the sentiments of conanete hu- 
manity, on the daily arrival of av- 
counts from France during the rage 
of the revolutionary storm. Often, 
when the measure of relentless and 
inguishing cruelty seemed to be 
full, even to overflowing, next day’s 
brought.an accumulation of ini- 
, from which the understandin 
, as from crimes which coul 
not be committed by human creatures, 
though the variety of the accounts 
did not admit of the smallest ques- 
tion. It is to this splendid period the 
in the following 
ha , immediately subse- 
t' to his observation of American 


influence upon French feelings. “ Ac-. 


cordinigly, while the voice of philo- 
sophy was heard ed the neighbour- 
ing , speaking aloud those oracu- 
lar warnings which preceded the death 
of the great Pan or Desrorism,” 
(Louis XVI. to wit,) “ the courtiers 
and Jawyers of England were, with 
an emulous spirit of servility, advising 
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TAugt 
and sanctioning such strides of power 
as would not have been unworthy 
1 tans oe, pootoely liepeeal wt 
am, sir, i not ons 
ly to forgive, but poser that zeal. 
for liberty, which rejoiced in the first 
efforts of the French to new-model and 
reform their government. It was a 
very just and a very general feeling. 
throughout these Islands. The scene; 
too, opened with pgetty fair auspices; 
but they must hav: blind indeed, 
whose visionary sense could long be 
shut to the enormity of that tragic 
woe with which it was to close. Now; 
however, after all has passed—after 
the curtain has fallen upon the dread. 
ful massacres, the horrible impieties, 
and the savage tyranny of the Demo« 
cratic reign—after the termination of 


the splendid, but scarce less violent and 


sanguinary, career of the extraordinary. 
Despot engendered by the vices of De 
mocracy,—Now, I say, to read sucha 
paragraph as I have just quoted, is to 
me more than a matter. of surpri 
it is one of the deepest regret. I did 
not think there was within his Mas 
jesty’s dominions 2 man of liberal 
education and cultivated mind capable 
of producing it. For the jealousy of 
political rivalship, and the little. ene 
mities of opponent parties, we should 
never refuse to make allowance; but 
gross violations of truth, sense, and 
ecency, are unpatdonable. } 
In despite, however, of that “‘ emu-’ 
lous spirit of servility,” which renders 
ed English courts and English lawyers 
deaf to the “‘ Onacutar Voice” of 
French charmers, announcing the fall 
of the great Pan or Desrortism, Eng- 
lish Liberty still survives ; and thanks 
to a few patriotic spirits, ‘‘ has a high 
station of freedom still left her.” We: 
are thankful for the concession, and 
admit thatthe fact is so, notwithstands 
ing the sometime dangerous proximity; 
not of a French Pan, but of a French ~ 
Pandemonium. But, sir, though your. 
readers pretty well know and enjoy © 
the effects of British liberty, perhaps ~ 
they may not be aware of the cause. 
If the biographer is to be believed, we 
owe it entirely to three men, whose ta~ 
lents no person more highly estimates 
than I do, though I cannot perfectly 
ascribe to them this Imperial Realm's 
escape, from the late danger of Gallic 
principles and Gallic power, and the. 
present high state of her freedom. Lord 
Chatham, the head of the Triumvis 
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died before © 
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g: 
pproved the judgment of these ser- 
ve lawyers. who resisted’ the: inde- 


pendence of the American colonies. 
The —— two are Charles James 


Fox and Richard Brinsley Sheridan, 
who, th through court influence, 
they did; all three of them, “* some- 
times librate in their orbits,” were yet 
the saving lizhts of: liberty in those 
times, and ALONE preserved the Ark 
of the Constitution foundering in 
the foul and troubled waters that sur- 
rounded it! ! 

Truly, sir, the man that can write 
such stuff as this with the least hope 
of being believed, must have a most 
despicable opinion of his readers’ un- 
derstanding. He must conceive them 
to be utterly unacquainted with the 
public events of the last 35 years, and, 
moreover, incapable of drawing conclu- 


sions from ‘his own ises ; for the 
very statements made by himeelf are 
abundantly sufficient to prove the false- 
hood and futility of the ing quo- 
tation. Chatham was then no more. 
Fox unquestionably was a great man ; 
he understood the constitution of Eng- 
land, and he loved liberty, but he lo- 
ved power more, and even, by Moore’s 
account, was not very scrupulous about 
the mode of obtaining it. -One of his 
plans might have ruined the nation. 
He is admitted to have aimed at a per- 
petual Dictatorship through his India 
bill. Was this a measure worthy of 
the man whose object was to preserve 
inviolate the Ark of the Constitution ? 
Yes, says Tom Moore ; for it would 
have tuated ministerial power in 
Whiggish hands ; heand his colleagues 
would have ruled by means of their 
patronage, in defiance of a// opponents, 
even with the Sovereign at their head. 
Absolute power, therefore, is perfectly 
constitutional when it is possessed by 
Whigs! Excellent'doctrine, no doubt. 
But supposing Fox and his colleagues 
not to al it, (if such a thing may 
be supposed, )'are consequences to be 
disregarded ? Is it safe to attach such 
power to ministerial office? May it 
hot ere long fall into the hands of a 
king's favourite ; and in that case, what 
is there to prevent the king and his 
munister from carrying any measure, 
however unconstitutional, which ani- 
bition, avarice, caprice, or pleasure, 
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may suggest? “Au artful king; inthe: 
lace of honest George the. Third, 
Sania have. olde. to the. 


; perha 
measure, well I knowing how easily it; 


would be in his power at some future- 
period to turn it to his own advantage.., 
As to Richard Sheridan, I am willing: 
to give*him all the credit his extraor-. 

dinary talents deserve ; and to latnent; 
rather than reprobate the counteract-' 
ing propensities of his unfortunate. 
temper; but to rank him among the 

highest luminaries in the constellation. 
of British Liberty, isaclassification.too 

preposterous for any Catalogue but, 

= ea ad er? 

The biograp Bri , among: 
other peculiarities, is mighiy fond of 
acting contrary to what he professes, 
and of copying himself the faults he, 
reprehends in others. In trope and 
figure, he does, as we have seen, out 
do Sheridan himself; and while he 
censures the Bishop of Lincoln for in- 
posse fos much parliamentary his~ 
tory into his life of Mr Pitt, more than. 
one half of his own two bulky: yo-: 
lumes is employed on subjects of a si-, 
milar nature. In their mode, how- 
ever, there isa difference, which, with. 
readers of a certain description, will 
no doubt be in favour of the lay bio- 
grapher. The Bishop, exclusive of 
what fell within his own knowledge— 
which, though by no means inconsi- 
derable, this angry critic seems to have 
overlooked—has drawn largely from 
authentic records of those times ; 
whereas the other, as a biographical 

t ought to do, has been principally. 
indebted to ‘his own imagination. 
Hence, as he tells us, though the Bi- 
shop’s book may be bought, out of, 
respect, I suppose, ‘for the bench, yet 
nobody will read it ; whereas, every. 
lover — romance = like Ay read, 
though he may not always be willing 
to purchase, Moore's Life of Sheridan. 
For my own part, I am tasteless enough 
to — the pee work, tothink 
it, which is the highest praise I can 
bestow, worthy of the subject, and 
worthy of the author, and to long mest 


earnestly for an opportunity of pur- 


; chasing the fourth volume. Were all 


such works written with the same clas 
sical chastity of style, the same mo- 
deration, and the same regard to truth, 
biography would hold a high place 
indeed, among the entertaining and ~ 
edifying productions of literary labour. 
It is easy enough to see what has pro- 
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voked the ignation of the 
little . & narrative of 
William Pitt’s early attainments, quick 


? 2 

sagacity, dignified demeanour, 
commanding el , and itiflexible 
integrity, had thrown his favourite 
Heroes too much into the shade. Of 
the first three, the Bishop, who had 
been his tutor, was a most competent 
Judge, and his testimony may be im- 
icitly relied on. It is a most inte- 
resting part of the work, confirmed, too, 
fora time, by thelettersofthe Earl 
of Chatham, of which every reader must 
regret that he did not live to write 
more. Of the other qualities no oa 
son cats be i mt lived in those 
times, and had even a moderate ac- 
quaintance with public affairs. His 
er had no occasion to ransack 

his ingenuity for explanations, excuses, 
false colourings, and palliations of this 
or that neglect of duty, inconsistency 
ef conduct, or deviation from rectitude. 
All was fair and open, matter of fact, 
and matter of record. Mr Pitt was 
not exempt from fallibility, and there- 
ia mig — a — a 
judgment ; but he pursued, steadily 
and systematically, that which his un- 
derstanding led him to think right, 
and we may, at least, venture now to 
say, that he was not often mistaken. 
- For the success of distant expeditions, 
and foreign armaments, he could not 
be ible ; but it is perfectly evi- 
dent that there was but one way to 
put down him whose object was to en- 
slave Furope, and that was to arm 
Europe against him. One defect he 
had, but it was not of the mind: 
his constitution was delicate, and pre- 
mature death deprived him of the sa- 
tisfaction he would have felt in the 
downfall of the Imperial Despot. Mr 
Moore tells us, that death came op- 
y to save him from the morti- 

fication of losing that high situation 
which he had long so triumphantly 
enjoyed. This intimation is, I con- 
fess, new to me, who conceived his 
abilities as a statesman, and his inte- 
as a minister, to stand so high, 

as to render his removal, without hi 
own consent, a matter of almost insuv- 
perable difficulty. That consent might, 
indeed, have been obtained by de- 
ficiency of health ; it was, I believe, 
the sole deficiency which would have 
done so—but this piece of intelligence 
comes through the ivory gates, and in 


information has 


quently think myself reading of other 
persons and of other times. bit 
In fact, this elaborate and 
layed work is misnamed—it t'to 
be ealled ** An Apology for the Rash. 
ness, Inconsistency, and consequent 
Disappointments of the Whig Party, 
from the Death of the Earl of 
to that of his son Willi:m Pitt, and 
continued te the Death of Richard 8, 
Sheridan, of whose Life and Writings 
a detailed History is also given, by the 
Author of the Fudge Family, the Two. 
penny Post-bag, and the Memoirs of 
Captain Rock.” This would have 
prepared the public for what they were 
to get ; and the admirers of these three 
candid, temperate, and veracious com- 
pope specified in the title, certain. 
y would not have been disappointed. 
The mischief of it is, that the Apology, 
which is obliged to have recourse to 
exaggeration, false colouring, and ex- 
travagant praise for the friend, and 
for calumny, misrepresentation, and 
the supposition of evil motives for the 
enemy, must, in the judgment of every 
sound understanding, leave the matter 
mauch worse than it found it. I shall 
close my observations on the political 
part of the Whig Apology, witha 
passage from the Apologist’s second 
volume, 3d page. After thundering out 
an anathema on these slanderous bio- 
graphers, whoever they were, whosaid 
that old Sheridan died unattended by 
any of his nearest relatives—an error 
ree | enough to be committed without 
much criminality of intention—as he 
died at Margate on his way to Lisbon, 
and with an unexpected rapidity of dis- 
solution, (would that no biographer 
had greater sins to answer for)—he 
closes it with this fine passage, appli- 
cable indeed, but very ill applied: 
** Such are ever the marks that dul- 
ness may more frequently say ma 
lice) leaves behind in its Gothic srrup- 
tions into the sanctuary of d 
genius—defacing what it cannot (ra 
ther will not) understand—polluting 
what it has not the soul to reverence, 
and taking revenge for its own 
ness by the wanton profanation of all 
that is sacred in the eyes of others!!" 
Should the reader disapprove the bio- 
grapher’s application, he has wot fit 
to go for another. 
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Linley families, and the various prose 
and poetical effusions of Brinsley and 
his friends. ‘Some specimens of Mrs 
Sheridan’s muse give a favourable 
idea of that bewitching woman’s poe- 
tical talents. Their page, ga need- 
ed no ogy, as the only regret in 
the ae the reader nag, Ae he did 
net give more, or that he had not 
more to give. Much as.they seem 
to have been formed for each it 
was probably unfortunate fer both,- 
that Sheridan and Miss Linley ever 
met. Such brilliant and fascinating 
attractions would have heen better di- 
vided. United as they happened to 
be, the necessary consequence was an 
endless course of extravagant and fa- 
shiopable dissipation, the ruinous ten- 
dency of which, wanting the support 
of hereditary rank and revenue, was 
ill repaid by the flattery and applause 
of those whom it was their ambition 
to please. Married toa steady, sensi- 
ble man in her own sphere, Miss Lin- 
ley posscssed talents capable of com- 
manding.both fortune and fame. Pos- 
sibly she might: have experienced that 
fortunate:elevation which some accom- 
plighed females, with perhaps inferior 
recommendations, have been lucky 
enough to obtain. Sheridan’s precipi- 
tate career might have been checked 
by the prudence of a wife, who, 
with merit enough to please at home, 
wanted those shining qualities which 
excite admiration abroad. As it was, 
their domestic felicity seems to have 
been imperfect, and a wealthy inde- 
pendence was unattainable. 

The circle in which Sheridan first 
moved in London certainly contained 
many congenial spirits, who, though 
possessing talents of inferior lustre, 
yet were highly distinguished for wit 
and pleasantry, literary as well as con- 
vivial. Of their merits, as exhibited in 
the little records which remain, so 
successful a poet as the biographer 
must be considered a very competent 
judge. It is only where — pre* 
judice wrongs or blinds: him, that we 
demur to the competency of that judg- 
ment. A remarkable instance of this 

ination occurs in his character 
of Lord Thurlow, whom, at the dis- 
tanee of about 45 years, he thus takes 
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upon him te describe,“ Lord Thur- 
low was one of those perac , be- 
ing por: the world at 
estimate themselves, contrive to: 
pass upon the times in which they live 
for much more than they are worth. 
His bluntness gave him credit for su- 
perior honesty, and the same peciulia- 
rity of exterior” (a blunt coat, I-sup- 
pose) “ gave a weight mot their own 
to his talents ; the roughness of the 
diamond being, by a very common 
mistake,” (Hibernicé,.a ‘mistake néver 
committed, ) “made the measure of its - 
value.” Now, passing over the compo- 
sitional defects of this PR ous 
estimate, what was the fact ?—that no 
man owed less to exterior deportment: 
for his elevation in the world than 
Lord Thurlow. If there was a man in 
England who raised himself to the 
highest professional eminence by sheer 
talent, it was Lord Thurlow—if there 
was aman in E d, whom stren 
of mind and depth of Jegal knowl 
advanced and exalted, not by means-of 
blunt and uncourteous manners, but in 
despite of them, it was'Lord Thurlow ! 
Fox possessed the advantages of birth, 
fortune, great connexions, fascinating 
conversation, and attractive manners. 
Thurlow wanted them all. If ‘he da 
impose, it certainly was not on the 
people, for instead of courting popula- 
rity, he despised it. On whom then did 
he impose? On that body of ignorant 
simpletons known by the name of ‘the 
English Bar, incapable of distinguish- 
ing between the real and the false pre- 
tender to legal knowledge ; on Kings, 
Courts, Ministers of State, and Houses 
of Parliament—. e. the persons ‘in the 
world least likély to be won by the 
rude and repulsive qualities of Thur- 
low. I knew several that were ac- 
quainted with Lord Thurlow, and 1 
never heard them speak of him but as 
a man of most extensive knowled; 
and most extraordinary intellect. 
both these Samuel Johnson will be.al- 
lowed a pretty competent judge. “I 
— Thurlow,” said Johnson, 
‘* without—I was going to say being 
afraid ; but that wad not te ‘true, 
for I am afraid of no man—but I ne- 
ver do meet Thurlow without feeling 
that I have something great to ‘en- 
counter.” ‘This, gentle reader, you 
will perceive, wwas'said by that man, 
whom, perhaps, every literary man’ in 
England was afraid to encountct, save 
Thurlow ! 
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It is to be lamented, that the play- 
fulness, often indeed friendly, and not 
the less so for being sometimes a little 
mischievous, which produced so much 
mirth and laughter in Sheridan’s fa- 
miliar circle of lively friends, should 
have been recom with such an 
utter disregard of prudential consider- 
— It mars leasure = Oe 

e to be tually reminded o 
the difficulties, distress and annoy- 
ance, encountered and endured by per- 
sons endowed with faculties capable of 
rendering them useful as well as plea- 
sant, respectable as well as gay. With- 
out adverting to that more sacred re- 
sponsibility under which the favoured 
created stands to the Great Creator, 
what i§'so familiar in practice seems 
impossible in theory, viz. that a man 
of talents, conscious as he must be 
that he has duties to perform both to 
his neighbour and to himself, should, 
notwithstanding, on the winding-up 


of his account, have to reproach him- 
self with a wilful and wanton waste 
of all those talents, with a total neglect 
of all those duties, and with the mi- 
serable reflection, that all those talents 
produced for him was the composition 
of a merry song, a lively jest, a lucky 


pasquinade, the credit of a few bon- 
mots, or the transitory applause of a 
conyivial meeting. A degree of idle 
playfulness is indeed often found cu- 
riously connected with wit, even in 
minds of vigorous genius and austere 
character. Of this Swift affords a very 
singular instance, several of whose fro- 
lies, and that too at an advanced pe- 
riod of life, were as whimsical and 
boyish as those of Sheridan himself. 
But he had the felicitous art of de- 
scending to trifles without compromi- 
sing dignity. Copious as were the ef- 
fusions of his wit, both oral and lite- 
rary, he never suffered them to inter- 
fere with more serious pursuits, whe- 
ther professional or political. And here, 
too, it may not be «miss to remark the 
great superiority of that truly original 
qe, weet has given to. what were 
mere ephemeral sallies, some-~ 
times of playful, sometimes of satiri- 
cal humour, a vividness of colouring, 
a vigour of composition, and a richness 
of wit, which the envious and corro- 
ding hand of time has vainly laboured 
to efface. Th the interest they 
derived from the times in which the 
were written, and the persons who af- 
forded the subject, has long departed; 
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are for the most read 
vith a pe of pleasure ol aie 
tion, ly inferior to what they-at 
first exci rs - 

ius, of wit, originally impressive, 
a independent of local recommenda. 
tion.and temporary support. : 

The dramatic works of Sheridan will 
indeed arenes sane coeval with the 
language in which they were written ; 
but these are finished productions of 
general, not particular interest. His 
Parliamentary Speeches .will always 
rank high, if not among those of sena- 
torial wisdom, at least among those of 
senatorial eloquence. Such an occasion 
as the impeachment of Hastings. af- 
forded, was perhaps the only one 


‘which he could have attained 


eminent celebrity, conversant as it as 
with subjects, on which, from .their 
complication and remoteness, few were 
able to form any judgment, and afford. 
ing an interminable scope to every kind 
of weapon, rhetorical artifice, or rhe- 
torical ability, might be able to wield. 
Several of those speeches, parti v 
that most highly commended, by which 
the question of impeachment.was car- 
ried in the House of Commons, were 
thouglit, if I remember right, to have 
been pretty well reported, though his 
Mepregees has been able to find 80 
little worth preserving. In this I be- 
lieve he has showed his ey 2 
Many es no doubt were highly 
wro it, adorned wich all .the graces 
of polished diction, enlivened by the 

rtiveness of fancy, captivating by 
the charms of wit, or affecting by aps 
peals to the passions. But there was 
too much show, and too little sub- 
stance—it was a meteor blaze, not a 
consuming fire—threatening to de 
stroy all, it only scorched a little. 
Never were such great expectations 


held out, such magnificent i 
made, such an artillery of eloquent 
discharged, to so little purpose. It 
was, however, just what Sheridan 
wanted, a field wherein he might-ex- 
tiate to the utmost extent of his wit; 
is imagination, his ingenuity, and his 
invention, without contradiction, with- 
out having recourse to the deep sources 
of legal knowledge, or legislative wise 
dom, or restraint. Burke, whose in- 
temperate warmth brought it on, a 
he was the only person of oe 
except perhaps Fox, who knew mug 
of East Indian affairs, so he was, t 
very much suspect, the only one whe 
11 
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felt serious interest iti the event. She- 
nin nes was ay gained 


hry OF the wale vatious is pill avid party 
poems and éssdys isting from the 
pens of Shetidai and hi witty com- 
panions, of them were 
very su in those days, how dif- 
fererit is the faté from those of Swift ! 
Though by no ineans destitute of hu- 
mour, it is so dependent times 
and persons, that even the short lapse 


of forty years has alinost robbed them 
of the interést they ene ped 
Yet some of them might still be worth 

tving in a complete and correct 


edition of Sheridan’s works—a publi- 
cation still wanting: One of the luck- 


iest hits was riade by Tickel, in his 
a et entitled Anticé tion, the 

ughable effects of which I Well re- 
member. | to be a@ report 
of the es that were to be deli- 
vered in Parliament, and cathe out 
otily & day or two before the méeting. 
The style of the speeches was so we 
imitated, afid the matter in iiany cases 
se happily forestalled, that, like Vulcan 
among Homer's gods, it caused inex. 
tinguishable laughter. What boat 
much zest to the joke’ was the i 
rance Awd —_ of pete oo 
mem at su t ex- 
5 ohne ate 
nitth excite to 
make  ¥éFy diferent ittipression, and 
té frequent cries of “Spoke, spoke !” 
the Ermipe of whiicli they é6uld not 
possibly ‘cowiprehend, mi a~ Bed easily 
raves, On One of its was to 
shorter the debate, for, as the joke 
sdott spread, many weré afraid to ad- 
d¥ess the Howse for fear of itivolving 
themselves in the predicament of those 
who lad been so humorously antici- 
ey b _ a work, oP ngree 

e was great, u= 

tation was short-lived. Wi 

I edntio€ help adverting for 4 mo- 
meht to 94, volume II., in whicli 
the undertakes to account 
for the violet antf-detniocraticism of 
od Not hot judg- 
ing = y inative deport- 
Ment of Aé¥ own intelleen,” ” which nes 
ver altets its Berke t course, he sup- 
poses tliat of urke tohave beet? actu- 
ated by actidetital rhdod” of his 
mind.” By “ti a maned: whatever it 
might i te et bay con- 
duet was, seetiis, always itéfmined, 

“Vor. “xx. 
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Reformat An prtheir div he—eears hil a 9h 
court; or man of thé péople, was théte 
matter of chance. 

being once made, he aaa itito the 


eerie wi with all the repr he Ma 


there Fury previous impression on 
the “ imaginative deportment” When 
the astounding event of the French 
Revolution first burst upon him, “ it 
would most pfobably have acted,” 
says this biographer, “ in a sort of 
mental dutalepey and fixed bis.reason_ 
in the very attitude in which it found 
it!!” This, gentle reader, is illus- 
tration! An datos event bursts 
upon the .~ (or, aad 
imagin spostioon . Edm 
Burke ‘would — it—how? like 4 
catalepsy, 7. e. like a com produ- 
cing an Yasensibility that remains un- 


til the complaint is removed! Thete™ = 


were, it is true, multitudes rendered ~ 
insensible by this said “ “oper 
event,” but it was oe 


it found it!” The pire of. the 
illustration, if it eat be to have 
ally, is this, that if Burke had not 
been’ previously influenced by some 
jealousy of tiis oncé dear friends Fox 
and Sheridan, he wi have hailéd 
the * astounding event” with even 
greatér warmth and louder acclatha- 
tions than they did. Had they been” 
against it, he would have been for it— 
but they were for it—ergo, the coti- 
stitution of his mental catalepsy ne- 
cessarily produced his ions He 
be sp to break with them, wae this 
was the first opportunity w pre- 
sented itself. - But I, “fue 1, hi 


to know something of "Edmund 
(with numberless others ee 
knowledge and judgment, ¢ find é 


fectly easy to account for-h b ante 
thy to the French Revolution on’ 

ciples very different indeed from a lit- 
tle pique to Richard Britisléy Sheri- 
dan, or Charles James’ Fox. He was 
aman, ream ati ardent mind joined 
an extent nowledge, a copiousness 
of ideas, a rangé of stra. a 


wer of ex 
He saw re 
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be inoposed on by the cant of liberty, 
te Se insincerity of profession, or by 
the deceptious plausibilities of theory. 
His object was to mn not to de- 
stroy existing establishments, and see- 
ing what destruction was meditated, 
he sounded the trumpetof alarm. He 
—o moreover, se ¢ pe ce saga 
and perceiving that the extinction o 

Christianity was among the ultimate 
objects of the new fanaticism, he em- 
ployed those abilities which God had 
hestowed on him, in defence of that 


religion which God had bestowed on, 


man. It is puerile, it is ridiculous, to 
ascribe Burke’s opposition to that civic 
pestilence which would have désolated 
all Eurype, to a coldness or jealousy 
between’ him and his pair of Whig 
friends. Burke would unquestionably 
have done what he did, had Sheridan 
and Fox never existed. It is much 


_ . More rational to say, that their per- 


verseness in not being willing, or their 
eblindness in not being able to discern 
consequences so obvious to his under- 
standing, exasperated him to the ex- 
tremity of renouncing their friendship, 
than to impute the breach of it to a 
cause so trivial and i uate. These 
consequences were in obvious to 
so many understandings, and so much 
within the reach of ordinary compre- 
hension, that it seems no easy matter 
to account satisfactorily for the con- 
duct of those two remarkable men. 
Their cool indifference, when the fire 
was at their very doors; their sworn 
“ attestation to the innocence of a rebel 
afterwards self-convicted, and then 
actually on his way to France to raise 
forces for invading Ireland, are, I 
hope, only oooh of the little they 
knew, and the little pains they took to 
know anything in one of the most cri- 
tical times and situations in which 
England ever was placed. Their eyes 
indeed were afterwards opened, the 
wonder being that they could have 
been so long shut, and one of them at 
last embraced some subsequent occa- 
sions of atoning for past error and apa- 
thy, by lending his vigorous support 
in more ways than one, to the esta- 
government of the empire. 
The biographer’s observations and rea- 
sonings on the subject of the French 
Revolution in this part of his book, are 
such only as would suit an event the 
very reverse of what has taken place 
The conclusion they would naturall 


suggest to a person unacquainted wit 


all that has passed, is, that itterminas 
most successfully in the ish. 
ment ofa free constitution, support 
by the wisest laws, effectually mig 
ding for the happiness and welfare of 
the people ; a constitution founded in 
ce, maintained by industry, fortified 
y justice, and unstained by crime— 
such a reader could not possibly sup- 
pose that a revolution so described, 
justified, honoured, and applauded, as 
it was by the enlightened reason of 
Fox and Sheridan, and Tom Moore, 
and reprobated only by the intemper. 
ance of an aristocratic rbapsodist li 
Burke, should be found to falsify the 
judgment of the reasoners, and to ful- 
fil the predictions of the rhapsodist— 
should, in short, terminate in misery, 
murder, rapine, cruelty, and disap- 
pointment! Yet such was the case— 
It was not the animated and just ob- 
servations of Fox and Sheridan on 
civil liberty, in general, or the inesti- 
mable value of a free constitution, as 
opposed to the debasing influence of a 
despotic system, that gave or could 
give offence to such a mind as Burke's, 
for they were the principles he always 
supported ; but it was the preposterous 
application of them to the wild theo- 
ries, the indiscriminating ferocities, 
and the ephemeral changes of a giddy, 
savage, and self-created democracy. 
Mr Moore concludes the strangely 
inconsistent and contradictory obser- 
vations, which he, employing a very 
proper term, says he has Aazarded on 
the transactions of this time, thus :— 
‘‘ Englishmen, however, will long look 
back to that crisis with interest,” 
(this is most assuredly true,) ‘‘ and 
the names of Fox, Sheridan, and Gre 
will be affectionately remembered, 
when that sort of false elevation which 
poetic feeling now gives to the repu- 
tation of some who were op to 
them,” (Pitt and Burke for instance;) 
‘¢ shall have subsided to its due level, 
or been succeeded by oblivion.” (I 
should like to know what sort of books 
will preserve the memory of the tri- 
umvirate when Pitt and Burke are 
forgotten. The only chance I see of 
it is but a bad one, en Tom arg 
Bi hy outliving the History 
England!) ; They who are against 
the general sympathies of mankind,” 
(to wit, those of French Jacobins and 
modern. Radi¢als,) ‘‘ however they 
may be artificially buoyed up for the 
moment, have the current against 
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them in the long run of time, while 
the reputation of those whose talents 
employed on the popular 
and generous side of human feelings,” 
oe happy epithets !—how beauti- 
y appropriate to the Robespierres, 
Marats, Aces &e. &c. of se nc 
lutionary period !) “ receives from 
time pri one aE impulse from the 
countless hearts that go with it in its 
course !!!” (I wish Burke were living, 
that he might take a new lesson on 
the Sublime and Beautiful. The hap- 
py inference is, that the longer the 
French Revolution is remembered, tlre 
more will its laudators, and conse- 
quently its actors, be entitled to the 
veneration of mankind—to what pro- 
igious fame will it be entitled in an- 
other century?) ‘“‘ Lord Chatham 
even now supersedes his son in fame, 
and will leave him at an immeasura- 
ble distance with posterity !!” How 
they should ever be farther asunder 
than they are now, either in years or 
time, is not very conceivable—but to 
comment on nonsense, is lost labour. 


The following passage may afford 
the reader more entertainment. Speak- 
ing of Mr Canning, whom, by the 
by, we should hardly have expected 
to meet in this work, except perhaps 
to reprobate his apostacy from the 
righteousness of the new Whig doc- 
trines, the author having, by dint of 
intuitive penetration, rendered him- 
self perfectly acquainted with all the 
motives of Mr Canning’s conduct, thus 
proceeds: —‘‘ Some infusion of the spi- 
rit of the times into this body,” (viz. 


* the Ministerial, none of which knew 


anything of the spirit of the times in 
which they thotaeat ves lived,) ‘ had 
become necessary even for its own 
preservation—in the same manner as 
the inhalement of youthful breath has 
been recommended by some physi- 
cians to the infirm and superannuated.” 
(Query—would it not be advisable that 
Mr Canning should sleep between the 
Chancellor and Lord Liverpool ?) 
“ This renovating inspiration the ge- 
nius of Mr Canning has supplied. 
His first political lessons were latte 
sources too sacred to his young 
admiration to be forgotten.” (‘To find 
anything sacred in the sources alluded 
to, w afford ground for admira- 
tion indeed !) ‘‘ He has carried the 
irit of these lessons with him into 
the councils which he joined,” (ha- 


". Richard Brinsley Sheridan. it 


ving, of course, first tried his inocu- 
lating Hand on Mr ‘Pitt,) “ and by 
the vigour of the graft, already 
shows itself in the’ fruits, bids fair to 
change altogether the nature of Tory- 
ism!” 

On this singular and superfine pas- 
sage, I am tempted to offer a few wes 
To the biographer’s credit for political 
consistency some little objection might 
here be miade. Were the departed 
Tories of the last and present century 
to rise in judgment against him, they 
could not at least complain of any un- 
due and partial leaning. All labour 
under thesame indiscriminating charge 
of rooted antipathy to the rights of 
the people, and slavish advecacy of 
the prerogatives of the Crown. All 
are equally destitute of true political 
worth, and sound political wisdom: 
Had he done the same by the living, 
it were impossible to find the smallest 
flaw in his title to political consisten- 
cy. A living Tory minister has, how-* 
ever, somehow or other favour 
in the sight of him, who could hardly 
forgive poor Sheridan’s deviation from 
the ranks of Whiggery, even for a 
day—even for the defence of the coun- 

itself—even without emolument, 


try 
or the hope of emolument. 
“ O day and night, but this-is\wondrous 
strange!” 
This Whig gnome! educated, as I 
the : 


conceive, not in the school of Fox, the 
sacred source of the biographer’s poli-« 
tical creed, but in that of Fox’s great. 
opponent and rival, is here presented 
with aflowery wreath of flattery, which, 
if the gift be estimated by its rarity, 
must in his estimation exceed the va- 
lueof the famous Pittdiamond. Aware, 
pre Mnt i = he Basie rg 
which might be suggest a com- 
pliment so unexpected from his pen, 
80 repugnant to his principles, and so 
alien from his habits, he has contrived 
to qualify it with no common portion 
of dexterous anf Mr Canning, 
it seems, is a Whig in disguise, and a 
Tory only in show. He became, it is 
true, a pupil of the Pitt school, but ii 
was to teach, not to learn. He had 
graduated in a different and holier 
college, and having privately taken 
out a-doctor’s diploma, we shall soon 
see him surpassing the celebrity of 
Dr Jenner himself. He is, according 
‘to this biographer, now employed in 
the patriotic scheme of vaccinating 





“ Tommy, quod optanti Divum promit- 


tere nemo 
Auderet, volvendo dies en attulit ultro.” 


“Lf it never be forgotten,” says 
this biograpber, as if utterly forgetting 
the character he himself had been 
ious] ibing—“‘ peek it vipa 
Smasing thie part @ 
Bee reo: 
oT t payer ebts, the very 

of his character here least estima- 
fray that, had he been lem conaiat 
ent and disinterested in his public 
game he pies have copenanins 
the means of being independent an 
respectable in his Steen tia wa 
_ have died a rich apostate, instead of 
— aoe. of patriotism in beggar Y 
, to use a expression O' 
his own, have hid 1 heed’ in coro=- 
net, instead of earning for it the barren 


eath of public gratitude! While, 
. ore, we admire the great sacri- 
fice he made, let us be tolerant to the 
errors 3 ieypendences it entailed on 
yy and, eeting how vain it is 
to anythi waaltoges in this 
world, rest satisfied with the martyr, 
without requiring also the saint !” 
This pretty morceay has very much 
the ce of being furnished by 
anotie. liter cook. The writer of 
the Life, tired of composition, and 
wishing for a nice bit to conclude the 
feast, might have requested a friend to 
supply it—just giving a hint to throw 
in something about patriotism, con- 
sistency, saints, martyrs, or sacri 
It seems hardl ible that the man 
who wrote the Life should have written 
the conclusion, it bei i 
reverse of what should be drawn from 
his own premises. After enumerati 
poor Sheridan’s incorrigible habits of 
dissipation, his , tual puerilities, 
his giddy und oder extravagance, 


first theatre in London, 7“ 
of talents unrivalled in the dramatic 
department, afforded him—after, I gg 
enumerating and acknowledging 
these, comes a pert little conclusion, to 
tell us that his errors and imprudences 
arose from the great sacrifice he made 
on the altar of public virtue, and that 
he died a patriotic beggar, instead of a 
rich and respectable apostate ! That 
apostacy might have made him rich, 
independent, and respectable, I. do 
most freely admit ; but it was not apos- 
tacy from the virtues of Charles James 
Fox, but from the faults—I am une 
willing to call them vices—of Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan. That such a man, 
as this biographer describes him to 
have been, should have died rich under 
any circumstances, was utterly impos- 
sible—to pour riches into his lap, was 
like pouring water into a vessel with- 
out a bottom. Of Brinsley Sheridan 
it may have been, said with as much 
truth as of any man I ever knew, that 
he had it in his power to be sue fore 
tune faber. If he neglected to avail 
himself of that power, it was entirely 
and exclusively his own fault. The 
emoluments derivable from the play- 
houseand the pen, he did, perhaps—tfor 
it is impossible to speak with certainty 
of so uncertain a man—-sacrifice, not 
indeed on the altar of public good, but 
to the ambition of parliamentary dis- 
tinction, and the prospect of profitable 
state employment, The distinction he 
obtained, and it was all of which he# 
could be sure, for he followed, the fory 
tunes of a leader more famous for 
asping at power than successful ip 
olding it when possessed, and under 
whom, be it remembered, he nevet 
could have occupied more than a subs 
ordinate situation. In this he 
shared the lot of other associates ; 
had prudence prepared him for what 
he knew to be a risk, mortification 
would haye been the worst consequence 
of boy omer gem His resourees were . 
eat, though his patrimony was nor 
ing ; but multiplied misconduct ren- 
dered them all unavailing. 
What a pity that he had no friend, 
ightened as this biographer now is, 
to whisper in his ear ‘that happy docs 
trine, by which what was they. called 
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In estimating justly the character of 
this extraordinary man, we must steer 


a middle course, between blind admi- 


those dissipated habits which ultimate= 
ly proved so disastrous, not because 
genius is naturally improvident, or 
abilities necessarily destitute of pru- 
dence, but because the possessor of 
them is usually exposed to temptations 


from which the less highly gifted are 


happily exe That Sheridan was 
constitutionally an idler, is I believe 
true ; but there seems to me no doubt 
that his idleness has been much over- 
rated, and that erroneous conclusions 
have been drawn from his boyish cha- 
racter as a neglector of school lessons. 
We find him at an early age exercising 
literary talent, anxious to turn it to 
profit, and conscious that on its suc 
cessful exertion his future fortunes 
loaee po eg — — di- 
Q on hi matic 

works are fal , nt ; and it is not 
surely unreasonable to believe, that 
the praise and profit accruing there- 
from would have maintained that la- 
bour and stimulated that diligence, 
had they not been counteracted by 
motives of stronger and more predo- 
minating influence. We are the more 
induced to think so, when we consider 
the pleasure he seemed to take in 
compositions of this kind, and thenum- 
ber of sketches and skeletons of plays 
found among his loose papers. What 
that counteracting influence was, it is 
hot very difficult to discover, and may, 
I think, be traced to the common 
t of human vexation—Vanity. 

ere are but too many natures in 
Which the sober voice of truth is 
drowned by the syren strains of flats 


‘to unfortunate excesses 


, and he: was one upon. 
fares pal 


strains fell with an impression 
irresistible. Raised suddenly 
fashionable notice by the fame of 
comedies, the bri of his con- 


versational powers, the'si 
attractions oft his wife, he found 

pe ‘vag on a footing of freedom and 
equality with persons far above 
proper sphere—with associates whose 
gaiety and dissipation rested up 
supports of which he was utterly 
titute—high birth, great connexions, 
and hereditary revenue. Heedless of 
this disparity, he yielded to the seduc- 
tive fascinations of high life, and for- 
got that his pecuniary resources de- 
pended, not upon his company, but 
on himself ; and that, to maintain 
new rank, he must support his old 
industry. From this infatuation he 
might have been awakened by impe~ 
rious necessity, had not the ve 
meteor of ambition pointed out an 
other path to higher fame, and les 
laborious emolument. Hac fonte de . 
— ~ igh tall 

High as he might have steed among 
contemporaries through the splendour’ 
of his eloquence, his fame with pos- 
terity will be measured by what he 
comparatively affected to despise, his 
reputation as a ist. On the 
mortifications and di ntments of 
his. political life it is needless to en- 
large. All that we need observe is; 
that his greatest enemies, in fact though 
not in intention, were those by whom 
his ambitious propensities were fed, 
his parliamentary aid  solicited,. and 
his hopes of political advancement en- 
couraged. Of all with whom his se- 
natorial situation brought him into 
contact, the most sincere, the most 
Senda tra shat eaalend Fespesgpee 

‘iends, was that e: to 
whom the perverseness of his biogra- 
pher chooses to consider him least in- 
debted. 

He who coolly and carefully con- 
templates the circumstances of this ex~ 
traordinary man’s life, will be at ne 
loss for an explanation of his conduct, 
and a clew to his character. He will 
see a disposition naturally volatile, 
and a mind originally eecentric, urged 
the intoxi- 
cation of early contagion 
of fashionable vanity, and the pursuit 
of political phentoms. “With just ad- - 





ct, he will see much, too miich, 
censure and condemn. But while 
laments the distress and calamity 
i misconduct, he will not 

e charitable allowance 

frailty ; for a man unpre- 
assailed v a succession of se~ 


blandishments, delusive hopes, _ 
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and t temptations, resistible only 
by the soundest ——- the coolest 
judgment, and the firmest resolution. 
I am quite of the Quarterly Review. 
er’s opinion, that a good Life of Sheri. 
dan, and a correct edition of his works, 
are still among the desiderata of mo. 
dern literature. I am, &c. 
SEnex. 
Cork, May 4, 1826. 





THE MILITARY POLICY AND INSTITUTIONS OF GREAT BRITAIN, 


No. I. 


It is extremely probable that many 
of our readers will look upon a paper 
thus headed as a work of absolute su- 
tion. Ata period when our 
country enjoys a profound peace, and 
thewhole of Europe, worn out with the 
exertions of the last thirty years, is sup- 
to possess neither the ability nor 
inclination to interrupt that peace, it 
may, and doubtless will, be esteemed a 
very needless waste of time to enter into 
an elaborate inquiry into the Military 
Policy and Institutions of Great Bri- 
tain. We, however, are of a widelydif- 
ferent opinion. We consider the subject 
as one of vast importance at all times, 
and we think there are many circum- 
stances in the aspect of things, as they 
now exhibit themselves, which render 
the present the most fitting of all sea- 
sons for dispassionately discussing it. 
Why we are of this opinion, it may be 
but fair to state ; and we shall do so, 
in few words, before we enter upon 
the inquiry. : 
- In first place, then, we would 
remind the public that he is but a bad 
pilot, who only begins to think of pro- 
viding against danger when his ship is 
overtaken by a storm. He, too, is but 
a sorry physician, who pays no atten- 
tion to the constitution of his patient, 
except during the moments that hemay 
be labouring under the paroxysms of 
disease. He, in like manner, isa states- 
man or politician wholly unworthy of 
the name, who dreams not of inqui- 
ring into the state of his country’s de- 
fences, unless these defences be imme- 
diately threatened. On this account, 
were there no other reason to be as- 
signed, we are not disposed to consitler 
an examination into the military re- 
sources of Old England as ill-timed or 
unnecessary, at whatever season, or 


under whatever circumstances, it may 
be undertaken. 

In the next place, we are quite ga- 
tisfied, that the most fitting of all sea- 
sons for instituting such inquiry, is 
one when, the excitation of the war 
being in some degree forgotten, and no 
immediate prospect of a renewal of 
hostilities before us, we are able to 
take a calm and dispassionate survey 
of our own past proceedings, and to 
compare them with the results which 
have actually ensued upon them, with 
what they might have been, both in 
operation and effect. Such a season is 
the present. We may now canvassat will 
the conduct of ministers, generals, aud 
admirals, without running the small- 
est risk of having the soundness of our 


arguments, if there be soundness in’ 


them, borne down by party feeling 
and party prejudice ; whilst of the 
justice or injustice of the conclusions, 
which depend for support upon mat- 
ters of fact, all men, in all stations, are 
competent to judge. If, however, it be 
true, as past-experience seems to teach, 
that similar causes, operating under 
similar circumstances, invaria y pro- 
duce similar effects, then may we learn, 
from what this country has done du- 
ring the progress of the war which is 
ended, what it may, and, indeed, 
ought to do, whenever another war 
shall break out. 

And lastly, though by no means de- 
sirous nor accustomed to be the pro- 
phets of evil, we would humbly sug- 
gest, that he who calculates. upon any 
very long continuance of the. present 
peace, calculates on no sure grounds. 


It is indeed true, that for ten years we - 


have managed to avoid embroiling our- 
selves with any of the continental na- 
tions, and that there are no causes of 
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cerpinhcemmedianly beforemnn sion 
justify us in pursuing a i tT 
ent line of conduct, - It is likewise 
true, that the governments ef Euro 

are generally tired of war; that the 
exchequers of few states are in a 
fit condition to render the renewal of 


- hostilities at all a safe measure ; and 


hence, that no war - be a 
by an wer merely to ify the 
eybition of its sain, But } wid are 
the inhabitants of different countries 
affected? Is it not manifest that the 
most absolute of all the continental 
sovereigns totters at this moment upon 
his throne, and that simply because 
his numerous armies, grown discon- 
tented through want of employment, 
find leisure to discuss subjects of which 
their fathers never thought ? Is there 
nothing in the relative situations of 
the Turks and Greeks capable of en- 
dangering the tranquillity of Europe ? 
[s it not in the highest proba- 
ble, that the part taken in that strug- 
gle by the subjects of France, Ger- 
many, and England, may lead to con- 
sequences not at present calculated 
upon? And when we cast our eyes 
elsewhere, is there not much in the 
internal condition of the kingdoms of 


Spain and Portugal, in, the divided 
and dismembered state of Italy, in the 


agitated feelings of many of the Ger- 
man States, and in the ill-concealed 
discontent which prevails even in 
France ;—are there not, in all this, 
many and striking indications that the 
peace which we are so anxious to pre- 
serve cannot be preserved much longer? 
We are quite satisfied that the go- 
vernors of Europe will not quarrel 
among themselves, if they can avoid 
it; but where a crowned has no 
choice submitted, except to plunge 
into a foreign war, omto repress fre- 
quent domestic seditions, he will act 
very weakly towards himself, and ina 
manner such as his neighbours have 
no right to expect, if he hesitate for 
one moment which course to adopt. 
In the North of Europe, then,we fancy 
that we can observe manifold symp- 
toms of a speedy interruption to the 
present general tranquillity ; and we 
care not to conceal that we cast ow 


eyes upon the overgrown ry 5s 
e 


Russia in looking for them.’ 
manner, let’a revolution again take 
it certainly will 
. . . the i] 
or in Ttaly, and how long will it be 
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ere we find ourselves under the neces- 
sity of drawing the sword? "We per- 
mitted thie late occupation of Spain by 
the French army, and the re-establish- 
ment of Ferdinand in absolute power 
by. French bayonets ; and we did wise- 
ly—because, as the event proved, the 
Spanish nation took no part in the re- 
volution which had deprived him of 
absolute power. But let a similar 
event occur again, and we may not 
find it so easy a matter to preserve a 
neutrality which shall not involve the 
loss of our own national honour, or 
considerably injure our national in- 
fluence. Were the mere love of peace 
capable of ensuring its continuance, 
in coramon, we suspect, with all 
good men, we are ready to exclaim, 
God forbid that another war shall 
arise in our days, or the days of our 
children ; but as we see 
of hope that the case shall be so, we 
conceive that we shall not mis-spend 
either our own or the reader’s time in 
taking a concise survey of what appears 
to us to be the most useful line of poli- 
cy to beadopted, whenever we are again 
called upon to buckle on our armour... 
There is not on record one instance 
of a pile es aa app so tho- 
roughly underra er own strength, 
as England, during the entire 
of the late war, underrated hers. 
sessed of a pepuietignavcn at the com- 
mencement of that war, of upwards of 
fourteen millions of souls ; and having, 
at one period, a regular —_ at eur 
disposal of more than three hundred 
thousand men ; when our militia, our 
local militia, our volunteers and 
manry, fell little short of four h 
thousand ; and when that mighty mul- 
titude could, on the appearance of dan- . 
ger, have been increased to twice the 
amount, we were so weak as to confess 
to the world, and affirm among our- 
selves, that England neither was, nor 
ever could be, a great military nation. . 
The language thus employed has not 
yet fallen totally into disuse. We are 
still held up, by a certain class of rea- 
soners, as a power which has no busi- 
ness to interfere at,all in the — 
of Continental Europe, because, for- 
soath, we have not the means to inter- 
fere with effect, being, as they are 
leased to represent us, no mili 
coaae. Das de we — an opi- 
nion on this , it may be necessary 
to define with precision what the term 


—a military nation—means. 
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We comider that to be d military 
pe at chm 


ado 
wars ; and we look 
on aca eaters, 


, toa gatitid issue. 

t nation to coritain at 

least iodemen of et influence, 
which possesses a ulation not insig- 
nificatit in point oF duaeee brave, 
, lovers of their.country, “becatise 

its eivil institutions.secure to them the 


blessings of tational liberty ; whose 
the manten resources are competent to 
tenance of a standing army, 
. governors are-wise enough 
a inites anes at all times 
an, Now, if this definition be éor- 
what is England, and what has 
she always been? No nation in the 
world her been involved in more fre- 
¢ wars'than our own; no nation 
the world has brought her wars toa 

a so uniformly successful. Eng- 
land is therefore both a military nation, 
and a great military nation ; but were 
her character not thus determined, it 
is, at all events, quite clear, that she 
every requisite for speedily 

one. 

- It must, however, be confessed, that 
has never, at least in modern 
times, made the most of her own re- 
sources. When the Revolutionary War 
began, we had Kew mm ourselves so 
exclusively to osecution of com- 
mercial sine the necessity of 
our commerce by force of 
arms seems almost to have been for- 
gotten. We had fleets on the ocean, it 
is true, and we had armies, or rather 
ts, embodied ; but the former 


of equipment 


eit on to those 
‘whilst the latter 


Po wecrend Bsmt By dint 
of determined gallantry, our fleets suc- 
ceeded indestroyin ms wept those of the powers 

to us; as was but natu- 
a obtained, as deser- 
ved to obtain, the respect and’ confi- 
The de- 


dence of their countrymen. 
meee anes which they had at first 
remedied ; the 
with stores in 


drons were sentto sea, more than equal 


= R 
botly in point of a fe a 


ment, to ov 
was wise’ 
best results, 


f or it ‘prec 
ut a naval superiority 


eleas SAR eyes cones eal two 
nt states ry oe 
rival ; pale So 
fo ware in. trium oh 
snp couldawin, found lanes 
of twenty yéars of ex nsivé warfaté) 
that we tere just sa far: from 


out adversary to terms a¢ we were * 


when the war began. 

We aré not going to cast blame u 
pos rulers of the —— Det 
of the vast intportance which they at. 
tached tb # udval superiority. There 
cantiot be a doubt that the safety of 
this country depended then, dependy 
now, and probably éver will depend, 
in @ principal degree, upon her miaitie 
taining the superiority of the oceas ; 
but we do blame them for attem 
uothing besides ; and for the very im 
politie and expensive manner in which 
they saw fit to prosecute the war by 

D 

No great while elapsed ere it became 
manifest to the whole world, that Eng- 
land and France must and would coh. 
tinué Hostilities, till one or ‘other of 
them should be totally ruitied. Thete’ 
was, indéed, a period duting the late 
war, when not their respectivé exist. 
ences only were contended for, but 
when the question appeared to be, 
which of these two powers was to vo 
the sceptre of the world ; at least, 
was undeniably the ultimate efid of 
a "s exertions ; and the wr 

eft to us of preveniting his 
came, Weil on our parts, to make‘a similar 
effort. Things ougtit never, it i¥ frie, 
to have come to this; and had our 
measures been as prompt and ribo =| 
as they might fave been, things ever 
— lave conie to this. But to this 
did come ; and in this view we 
pe © to have regarded them. Whente 
— itabout thatBuonapatte’ sscherhes 
proached so very néar to their ful- 
fi rent? ? Wereply, because Great Bri- 
tain distrusted, or undertated, her owt 
ee arid ae veri fop- 
» as‘shé mig t have opposed, 
Individual strength to thie strength of 
her adversary. 

Our nidde of the late 
war was, till within ea veeg iw ears 
Of its close, a great deal too 
and even at the last, we thade-sch 6 
exertions which we might lave made. 
We were téo fond of apap ad 
selves exehisively in the light iY 
val power; atid too teady to ovet- 
the militatv power of the enemy. Who 
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ic In the East, too, our arms were sties. 
cessful. The Isles of France; of Bata~ 


age, were wrested from the enemy : 


and the authority of Great Britain . 


three hundred thousand British troops, 
were we subsidising every contempti- 
ble continental power; and whilst 
our own brave fe ‘were cooped up 
pe in garrison, Germans, Prussians, 
and Russians, were paid by us for 
fighting not our battles but their own. 
There never was 2 more ruifious or 
mistaken policy, than that which led 
to the subsidising system, notwith- 
standing that Lord Chatham began, 
und Mr-Pitt continued it. It served 
at once to drain our own coffers, to fill 
those vf the’ enemy, and to bring us 
mto pr among all other nations 
of the world. , 

But, it may be said, our troops were 
not altogether idle. ‘Whilst we em- 
ployed the armies of the allies to fight 
our enemy on the Continent of Eu- 
topeé, we employed our own in crip- 
pling his means, by depriving him of 

is beyond seas. Let us 
~ vo mueh he — the loser, 
and we the gainer, in this respect. 

We car ion, at a vast ex- 
pense, of the French West India 
islands. By ‘this means the French 
uation were cut off from their sup- 
plies of , Coffee, ‘and ram, and 
we obtained so many additional settle- 
ments from which toderive these com- 
modities.' All this is very true ; but, 
i place, we stood in no need 
ing more than si 
own Wants; and, in the next it 
was not we who hindered the importa- 
tion of colonial inte France, 
but the French raler himself. Had 
not he proh the measure; ‘we 
whould have gladly furniabed the 

tench pedple as much eofive, 
sugar, atid rum, as they ould re- 
quire. ‘The | Fren i 
» Vore xX, 





alone, of European nations, establish= 
ed throughout thie Indian seas. This, 
likewise, is true ; and perhaps te 
the conquests which we effected, 

were the’ least injurious to our mili« . 
tary strength, because they were rich 
enough to defray their own expenses, 
and were retained ‘in subjection: by 
native troops. But when we leok to 
the other points of our victories, and 
to the method adopted of securing 
them ; to Malta, for example, ‘a. bars 
ren rock, in which ‘five or six batta~ 
lions were usually wanted; to’ Helis 
goland, Lam Ceuta, and Ma« 
deira ;—of what importance to us was 
the acquisition, or of what injury to 
the enemy was the loss, of such places? 
As ‘soon as we found :our adversary 
marshalling the whole of Eutope 
against us, had we ‘seriously under+ 
taken the’conquest of such places a4 
Sart ronan Ap 
indeed we 8 re’ added to our 
own strength in Aree aoe 
by which we weakened his, be 
each of these countries is populous 
and fertile; would have . than 
defrayed the expenses ups 
its preservation, and would have sup- 
plied our armiés with able) recruits. 
But to pass these by, seizing om every 
little rock or which chanced to 


of porteemiig the aolvl 

of - y service 

When the Duke of York ‘ 

for Holland, he carried with him 3 
of some twenty thousand men ; 

and what “a ? Hie Royal 





ald effect 
“with as fine ‘a little 


almost disgraced, to our own shores. 
Was this owing to any want of means 
part? Very far from it.. We 
‘more cemyntenaiat a 
‘regular tr in the different 
‘of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Why were not at least fifty thousand 
of + So permitted to take part in the 
labours of their comrades ? 
The ition into Egypt, too, un- 
der Sir Ralph Abercromby, of what 
force did it consist ? And to what uses 
were its successful results turned? A 
of troops succeeded, by dint 
of great gallantry, in crushing the 
of France in. that quarter. 
Doubtless this was one great object 
= ; but why not endeavour to 
ve greater advantages from suc- 
cess than even this ? pt, of all the 
countries in the world, might, per- 
haps,have been the most easily, and 
most advantageously, annexed to the 
British dominions. It was the design 
of the French to annex it to theirs ; 
and but for the destruction of. their 
fleet and army, they:would have suc- 
ceeded. Yet the French were by no 
means popular among the natives, 
while we were. But with our usual 
timidity, we had hardly gained firm 
footing in thatcountry when we with- 
drew ; and, with our usual vacillation, 
we had hardly withdrawn, when. we 
> goon ti vg ene mo cme 
expedition was accordingly sent 
ps = en rar of five thousand men, 
7 as might have been expected, 
failed as me anything. 
- Of the expeditions fitted out against 
the settlements in South Ame- 
fica, it is‘ not» possible to speak in 
ae even — condemnation. 
Not only were they quite inadequate 
il tof numbers for the purposes 
3. but, in the case of General 
Whitelock wa least, family or 
or personal favour were itted to 
determine a point, ahh oe to 
have beem decided by the talents of 
the individual alone. A command was 
intrusted to him, of which he soon 
that he knew not how to make 
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nothing ; ‘anda, sion at Monte Video, could. have ‘ 


curred, but for the sini eeerneee, 
rs y by. 


, government. We made 


ing-stock of the people whom we: 
vaded... , - 

Look we now to our military deal. 
ings with Corsica and Zealand. Of the 
former island, we took ion at. 
the request of the inhabitants. It was 
then, as it is-now, a strong and.tich, 


our efforts in that quarter, a 
we 


. district ; and so far from weakening 


us by demanding a large garrison for its 
defence, it might have furnished us at 
any moment with five or six thousand 
excellent troops. How did we act 
there? We quarrelled with the peo 
ple, because they would not be pera 
suaded to adopt all our views respect. 
ing civil. government ; and haying 
done this, ou the first threat of an at- 
tack by France, we abandoned the 
island. So it was with respect to the 
populous and fertile island of Zealand. 
Though we had actually subdued it, 
and had every reason to believe. that 
the people would have submitted will- 
ingly to our authority, we dreaded, to 
keep possession, because, forsooth, it 
might be possible for the French ar- 
mies to invade it across the ice, onan 
average in one winter out of nineor 
ten. Yet we were so much in’ want of 
a safe harbour in these: seas, that we 
occupied and retained possession of 
Heligoland. 
- We have ventured to suggest, that 
as soon as the designs of France to 
marshal against England the whole of 
Europe became apparent, England, 
in self-defence, and upon every prin- 
ciple of sound and fair policy, was 
called upon to make conquest of as 
many valuable districts as circum- 
stances might enable her to subdue. 
The two islands of Sicily and Sardi- 
nia, for example, instead . of being 
the one tamely resigned to the will of 
the enemy,—and the other, under the 
specious title of an ally, like a 
millstone round our necks, t bona 
Jide to have been subjected. to British 
authority, and incorporated into the 
British empire, after the same fashion 
by which Holland and Italy. became 
pare of the empire of France. In the 
of the Romans, Si: 


era 

capable, not only of supporting 
herself, but of materially increasing 
the wealth of the Eternal City.. During 
the late war, its King and Court were 
pensionaries upon British bounty, and 


to 
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its fortresses regen verned by troops pai 
gut of the British treasury ; eda 
this , forsooth, we could not 
act so unjustly towards an allied sove- 
reign, as to‘deprive him of his heredi- 
tary dominions. This extreme deli-. 
cacy towards the feelings of strangers, 
no matter at what amount of domestic 
burthens it may be indulged, did even 
ter injury to the military power 
of England, than would have been ef- 
fected by half-aedozen defeats. 
Notwithstanding all this, however, 
notwithstanding the parcelling out and 
tion of many thousand men, 
scattered here and there over almost 
the whole surface.of the ocean, it ap- 
from the returns at the Adju- 
tant-General’s office, that at no period 
of the war were there fewer than one 
hundred thousand regular soldiers ab- 
solutely at the disposal of government. 
Now were these employed? At the 
moment when Austria and Prussia were 
in arms against the common enemy, 
we fitted out an expedition to assist 
their efforts. It was, perhaps, the 
finest and most. powerful which we 
lad ever sent from our shores; it 
consisted of no fewer than forty thou- 
sand men. What did it effect? In- 
stead of vel landed somewhere with- 
in per te e nny armies, or which 
would perhaps have been equally ef- 
fectual, instead of ‘inka E dskeune 
upon the coast of France, and march- 
ing to Paris, at a time when the whole 
force of France was mustered upon the 
banks of the Rhine, the expedition 
was turned in the direction of the 
Scheldt, Flushing was bombarded, the 
little unhealthy isle of Walchtren oc- 
cupied for a few weeks, some half- 
dozen ships of war seized, and there 
the thing ended. Even the paltry ad- 
vantages gained, the command, for in- 
stance, of the navigation of the Stheldt, 
which, in spite of a not very salubri- 
ous climate, might unquestionably 
have been retained, were relinquish- 
ed; and a force, sufficient, as matters 
then stood, to determine the issues of 
the war, returned, to waste its time in 
the garrisons of E 
In the meanwhile the fate of Aus- 
tria and Prussia was sealed ; and the 
subsidies with which we had under- 
taken’ to supply them, arrived in _ 
time for the discharge of the tribute 
imposed upon them by their conqueror. 
But Europe was now ‘beginning to 
grow restive under thé iron yoke of 


‘ 


Napoleon’; and his con- 
spatnas ins & opie Wild lt hak 
inst a , which all his ef- 
forts never succeeded ‘in ‘crushing-’ 
Spain and Portugal-‘were in ~arms. 
ot at any former period had sich 
an opportunity been ted tous, 
of acting like a great military nation, 
as we were. The moment discontents 
n to exhibit themselves, we ought 
to have landed an army in Spain, not 
like that of Sir John Moore, consist- 
ing of five-and-twenty thousand men, 
but of pos be ge on grey 
army capable of seeki e enemy, 
and of beating him pet: Fre he coiild 
be found—not a so wedk as to 
compel its leader to consider conti- 
nually, how he ven ae oft tana 
ing matters to the issue of a° 
But we did not thus act, and ‘for’ this 
reason, that as yet we had not learned 
to believe, either that our troops: were 
sufficiently brave, or our generals suf- 
ficiently experienced, to cope with 
those of France. Under this idea our 
principal care seems to have been, not 
to endanger the safety of more British 
soldiers than was ; as if an 
army were not for the most-part safé, 
in exact preentes to its physical or 
numerical strength. We were’ then, 
too, full of the most mistaken notions 
concerning the valour and hardihood 
of our allies. “The Spanish patriots 
were considered equal of themselves 
to drive their invaders: beyond “the 
Pyrenees ; and the presence of a Bri- 
tish army was deemed useful amongst 
them, only as a'sort of nucleus, about 
which their gallant bands might collect. 
What absurdity there was in all this! 
—as if undisciplined s, however 
personally brave, could contend, with 
any prospect of pone a against or 
most veteran troops in‘ Europe ; ai 
as if it were even possible to bring 
igainst an enemy a force too over- 
whelming. The consequences -were 
exactly such as might have been look- 
ed for ; the Spanish levies were dis- 
persed ; and our army, after beating 
an enemy before whom it had reluc~ 
tantly retreated, was withdrawn from 
the country. pity 
- Of the expedition which sailed for 
Portugal under the command of Sir 
Arthur Wellesley, it is almost need- 
less to 3 never was anything so . 
; 2 In-the ft 


(somewhere 
13 or 14,000 men) rendered it 
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impracticable to effect an 
a ap tig A 
F ‘oy whict 


a 
! ed first one general officer to 
supersede Sir Arthur, and then a third 
? ereneds Sir Aran successor, 
very pr o ns 
of all methods, was ads mae to 
ensure an absolute failure. But enough 
of these details; it is now high time 
to explain for what purpose they have 
ig asl then, tha: 
t. tous, , that 
the issue of the late war has been, that 
issue t have been brought about 
me m earlier period, ahs far 
expense to the nation, we 
been but conscious of our own native 


We struggled for the com- 

of the sea, and we obtained it ; 

but: we made not the use of our suc- 
cess which we ought to have made ; 
La pe ag geet where- 
as we t.to have it as 3 
step.to a similar superiority by land. 
If it be said that England ig Ne no 
period competent to meet France 
i handed in the field, we need 
nly refer the objector to the days of 


Agincourt and Cressy for proof to the 
ay: England was, and is, ca- 
pable of waging by land, as well as by 
sea, a successful war against France, 
if she choose. England, Goring ,the 
late war, might have brought one hun- 
dred thousand men to bear on any 
giveu point; why did sbe not thus 
employ them? Was it because the 
expense of transporting so large an 
army beyond seas, and of maintaini 

them there, stampa en Tams pics | 
defray? Surely not ; since these troo 

yaust-be, and actually were supported 
somewhere ; and the mere cost of 
landing them on the continent could 
not have been enormous, It is very 
true, that we carry on war in a man- 
ner widely different from that pursued 
by other nations ; that when in the 
country of allies, we not only spare 
their property, but.add to it ; and that 
even of our enemies we are more 
tender than of ourselves ; yet under 
all these disadvantages, the expense of 
keeping on the continent such an 
army as has been stated above, would 
have proved vastly inferior to the ex- 


ious as 


’ - , Hi t > 
would, we ate satisfied, play the same 


® a 
a Nov i (Aug. 
game to-morrow, and would haye play. 
ed the same game then, which wa, 
played many generations ago by th 
armies of Edward and Henry, ~~ 

We must again repes' al 
been distinctly asserted » that 
we blame no party for attaching a. 
greater degree of importance to the 
naval than to the military superiority 
of Great Britain. Long may that su. 
periority be maintained ; for when it’ 
ceases, we need hardly expect to hold 
the rank which we now fold among 
the nations of the earth. But even 
that must not be regarded as a thing 
impossible. No doubt, we possess 
better harbours, a greater extent of 
sea~coast, and better means of maki 
skilful seamen than any other sing 
European state ; but our harbours are 
not superior, our line of coast is far 
less extensive, and our national vanity, 
great as it undeniably is;,will h 
tempt us to put ourselves in com 
tion, in all or-any of these heads, with 
the whole of Europe united. - Should 
it therefore happen, that the whole of 
Europe shall at any time »combine 
against us, may not our naval supe 
riority come toan end? Nay, more; 
by the repeal of our Navigation Laws, 
and the copsequences thence arising, 
is it not self-evident, that we have 
actually laboured to decrease our own 
opportunities, and to increase the op- 
portunities of other nations, to rear up 
a race of skilful seamen? At this mo- 
ment we may have a fleet capable of 
asserting the honour of the British 
flag, as it was asserted before ; but let 
a few years pass, as they are passii 
now, asd will the case be so? The 
matter is, to say the best of it, doubt. 
ful. But were it not doubtful; were 
it a thing fixed and unalterable as 
fate can make it, that the British fleet 
shall always continue superior to 
fons it not pecdyinul ., allow, 
that Britain ought to rely w wu 
her ships. it's she eden to hold fer 
rank as a great nation, she must at. 

nire a more decided military spirit 
shan ever ; for the time is not, in our 
opinion, very distant, when she will be 
called upon to exert it. 

It is sincerely to be hoped, that the 
goverament of England will never be 
induced by popular clamour, or by 
an injudicious anxiety of lowering t 
ite utmost point the weight of public 
burthens, to-reduce our military estar 
blishments, s@ far as that, when ths 


“we 
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wa ieee we shall not be 
ared to meet it. In giving ees 
sentiment, -we no 
pag . to be understood as de- 
siring te. any great increase ef 


the reuelee Py ‘he army, a8 now 
constituted, is, in point of numbers at 
least, fully coxapetent to all the cases 
to which it can be applied. It is suf- 
ficiently numerous to render the for- 
mation and proper discipline of one of 
thrice the amount a work of ease, and 
comparative celerity, whenever that 
measure shall become necessary ; and 
that, in @ time of profound peace, is 
the great object for which a standing 
army should be kept on foot. But 
when we cousider how much miay de- 
pend upon the condition of these new 
armies after they shall have been 
raised, itis not going too far. to‘assert, 
that we cannot be too anxious respect- 
ing the efficiency of the corps which are 
to instruct them. When we go to war 
again, we must make up our minds to 
prosecute hostilities with vigour, not 
only by sea, but by land. If the im- 
mrveneye which are daily making in 
e application of steam to the purposes 
of navigation, lay us not under the 
uecessity. of fighting on our own 
prospect which, however 


a 
unpleasant, ought not by any means 


will be to 

of our enemy's country;: To éffect 
this end our naval superiority furnish- 
es us with the most ‘moeans. 
We may select our poiut of disem- 
barkation along the whole sea-coast of 
Europe ; and secure at home, in the 
protection afforded by the fleet and 
our domestic foroc, we may send all, 
or almost all, our armies abroad: 
This is our true military policy ; not 
to fritter away our resources in tri- 
fling captures, ner to make our cam- 
paigns in small detachments, : quite 
incapable of producing any: serious 
impression ; but either to: keep at 
peace, under all manner of insults, 
or to make ourselves formidable to 
the nations around us. Henceforward 
we must act as principals, not as 
allies, in any war in which we may 
— to be involved ; and we must 
fight with men, not with . Bur 
this we a able —_ unless 
our armies s preserved in a 

per state, both db tommmnbess andaiiags 
pline; and how that is most: likely 
to be brought about, it shall be the 
object of a future paper to show. 
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FREE STRICTURES ON THE PARLIAMENTARY LOGIC OF “ PHILOSOPHICAD 
STATESMEN. var 


Mz.Norru,—It is about four yéars 

i mt pen terminated an 
eulogium on the distinguish- 

ed nobleman at the head of his Ma- 
jesty’s government, in the following 
words :—‘* We are of the people; 
and we believe that we st tgs with 
the popular voice, when we say of the 
minister as. the Greek said of Fabri- 
cius—‘ It would be easier to turn the 
sun from his course, than this man 
from the paths of integrity,’—we know 
nothing nobler in human praise,” — 
You ed his public speaking 
for its * impressive sincerity, "—you 
ascribed its influence upon the senate, 
not only to the vigour of his under- 


standing, but. to its palpable aq 
tion in his own conviction, gpa | his 
habitually pester Sige If ‘to the 
question, “ not. as the advocate of a 


side, but as pratel | yet amicable 
mating ei @ tra, 00 cele 


brated the ‘‘ wisdom and manliness” of 
his administration as its legitimate title 
to public esteem,—you that 
administration -as inca’ of stoop- 
ing “‘ to ator: the muddy stream. of 
street-popularity,”—you reproached 
the nobleman, + plies he was. once 
the ‘ peculiar antagonist,” with the 
self-inflicted degradation of ‘‘ a con. 
nexion with the rabble of Whiggism.” 

You now characterize this samead- 
ministration as the patrons of quacks, 
and projectors, and innovators,—you 
now accuse them of subjecting them. 
selves to the dictation of that: very 
* rabble of Whiggism,”—you now re- 
present them as men who are busy in 
ensnaring fhe publicunderstanding and 
maddening the public feeling, as men 
affecting, nev i 
ments of public opinion merely, asamen 
who court spuri i 


{ or as.men 
who prevail by trick. and hiypontion!s 





5 on the Parliamentary Lojgic of *« Philosophical Satesrien.” (Aug. 
you self- 
Lord- 


—under which we have acquired go 
much honourable iuttaseh tn whe 


s- which, I might rather say, this coun. 


+. 


sogrst wick the New Opinions had 
press wh New 
in: ing his Lordship’s 
forme? political tenets, no man in the 
country had any adequate ion. 
This: is an assertion which I advance 
with confidence, seeing that it was not 
then ‘detected even by your sagacity. 
Nevertheless, rene of i ve exist 
—symptoms of the philosophical epi- 
demic ened their appearance even 
inthe: mind of his Lordship. ‘They 
were not noted. The oversight was 
natural ; for. who — have oe 
prompt to suspect such a man of ha- 
ving transmuted himself from a sober- 
minded statesman into a modern philo- 
sopher? Had you been led by such a 
ion.to a narrow: _— scrutinizing 
investigation, I believe that your praise 
of his Lordship would have been con- 
siderably modified. ‘The transmuta- 
tion is now pretty fully ascertained ; 
and both ee ee voor 
it is in a very extraordi egree. 
» It. meant Pret iaadeseoh as the 
political life of his Lordship has 
been marked by a temper, a sobriety, 
a steadiness and good sense, the attri- 
bution of which zo him has heretofore 
been unanimous. In reading his more 
recent appeals to Parliament—wherein 
I have encountered so much confusion 
of ideas, so much inconsequence of ar- 
gument, so much startling paradox, so 
much sophistical straining, and occa- 
ya ace 8 not how 
to distinguish from that of petulance 
. I have asked myself, is this the Earl 
of Liverpool ? 
. It isdamentable almost beyond pre- 
cedent, inasmuch as those porteitous 
which amount to the total 
eversion of our established system of 
commercial policy—of that system 


which has been reared with so much | 


wisdom—which has been cherished 
with so much vigilance—which has 
been defended with so much courage 


try has become the arbitress of nations 
—those uncalled-for innoyations, had 
they: been resisted by this ohne man 
alone, instead of being, as they par. 
tially are, in active operation, could 
not have been carried ; and I believe, 
would not have been propounded to 
Parliament. m 


Eheu, quam brevibus 
fatis! 


‘ I regard his Lordship as one who has 
given a casting vote—I consider his 
Lordship’s hand to have been uvon the 
rudder. A responsibility like this is 
one which, I think, few men would 
feel inclined to covet. 

Apostacy is, conventionally, a harsh 
term ; and it cannot but be peculiar 
ungrateful to one who has been hi- 
therto accustomed to follow his politi- 
cal career, with feelings of respectful 
and affectionate admiration, so to de- 
nominate his Lordship’s abrupt dere- 
liction of his former opinions. His 
colleagues and followers tell us that 
their change of sentiment is an adapt- 
ation of their'course * to the varyi 
circumstances of the world.”. 2 
these variations are, we are not in- 
formed ; but I think that we have, on 
the contrary, the authority of minis- 
ters themselves against the proposi- 
tion. Men who merit the name of 
statesmen should, I think, adapt their 
policy to. changes which either have 
taken place, or which are likely to take 
place, in the world. But that of mi 
nisters is confessedly and osten 
founded, not upon the existence of. 
ehanges—nor yet upon the probabi- 
lity of such chances—but upon’ the 
hope that the world will adapt itself 
to their flimsy and untried theories!* ° 
Are not the creatures (correspondents 
I mean) of their newspaper, at this 
very moment, cvusins indepen 
governments in the grossest 
because they do nt tackled hens 
after the new fashion prescribed to 
them ? : Between this time. and. the 


pereunt ingentia 





- 


/e® Vide Mr Haskisson’s speech on the 24th of February last, pp. 50, 51, and 52 
‘Hatchard. The reader will there find that what, in the pompous pliraseology of 
diplomatists, is cailed the basis of the new conimercial relations, is nothing but & 
recommendation of them to the French Government, “ France,” says the Right 
Hon, Gentleman, “has received oor invitation, and has thus taken a first step. 
This he calls * a practical apptoximation |" = — . see 
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may not be spoken; nor is language 
of any use, if it may not serve to ex- 
ress appropriately that which has 
oe conceived justly. The permanent 


interests, moreover, of agreat empire, 


are too immensely important to per- 
mit the eect iy as an obstacle to 
their defence, of an over-scrupulous 
delicacy. The example of such a man 
as Lord Liverpool must_be powerful 
whether for ern ert 2 _ 
apos as a subject which might 
eo the sturdiest and most 
stoical resolution nil admirari ; but it 
it has annihilated, by its mischievous 
sanction, all surprise, if surprise were 
ever felt, at. Pocaeiintion of men 
neither gifted with his once (alas !.Mr. 


North, his,once) solid understanding, 
nor with his lofty spirit. One thing, 
however—our disgust at that tergiver- 
sation—it cannot annihilate. . 

To'a certain portion of the public 
ae that disgust is. largely due. ‘It 


laudingly attended upon all the 
vacillations and tortuosities of a fickle- 
minded administration. Every rash as- 
severation andevery hasty retractation, 
—alf that has’been said, and all that 
has been ena ‘the Srebten 
ary cant. jargon of their new- 
fledged Liberalism—their flippant dog- 
matism—their affectation of a conci- 
liatory tone, combined with their real 
intolerarice of spirit in diseussion—the 
very turn, the very cast, the very hue 
of their thinking—all these have:been 
copied with most sycophantic supple- 
ness and servility! == =} =a 
Is there aught upon earth so con- 
temptible as.a human, echo? Princi- 
Dies, which yesterday were proclaimed 
beat of drum; and blast of trum- 
pet, ;as the dictates of consummate 
wisdom, are vilipended to-day, and 
proseribed, and discarded; to make 
room for their very opposites. The 
Minister's mandate goes forth ; and 
the commendations, with which the 


sure, is to 
is master, 


~ 
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: , and reflection, and 
"The ‘use of these would destroy ; 
very essence—erpectare sonos, ad quos: 


the abstinacy of the w 
" but, sir, neither is this 
» if such a truth 


sua verba remittate;:) <2. 7 , 
- For specimens of this kind of echo-. 
ism, let us turnover the file of any 
journal employed in thehonourableser- 
vice: of ,puffing every.act of ministers. 
The chances are infinite that the first 
artiele of any length, which presents it~ 
self, proves to bean essay on the infal- 
libility of ministers’; ¢..g. what have 
we here? neither more nor less than 
a piece of dehortation, i 
the people of great Britain to abstain 
from the unpatriotic act. of comment-~ 
ing on the ings of government ! 
Thus inditeth one of these thick-and- 
thin gentlemen of the press :—“ In a 
season of great public calamity and 
distress, the first and most imperative 
duty of statesmen, of all parties, is to. 
bend the whole force of their under 
standing to discover and promote the 
application of suitable remedies to the. 
disorders of the state. .We cannot; 
therefore, estimate very. highly either, 
the wisdom or the patriotism of those, — 
who, at such a season, their 
faculties in the discovery of captious 
objections. to the plans proposed by 
government.” The necessity of inqui- 
ry. is here urged.in the first sentence ; 
nevertheless,-in the second, the ini- 
quity of discussion is proscribed by the 
assumption, that every objection start~ 
ed against the politics now in vogue 
must be captious, and can proceed onl, 
from men destitute of ‘‘ wisdom a 
patriotism !” Oh! indubitably—the 
ministry being coumes concentration | 
of “ wisdom a pages Saran 
selves, how can their op ts be 
other ey fools and ? But 
suffer the ‘‘ gentleman” to explain 
himself farther. He speaks, you are 
to understand, not of objections in the 
abstract, but of “ captious ” objections. 
Against these it is that he directs his 
deprecation. “ It is the part of: wis- 
dom and patriotism, in such a state of 
things, to eonsider gravely the ten- 
dency of any proposed measure, with 
reference to existing circumstances, 
rather ~ to snatch at a woomnen 
former language or intention of the 


The y entum ad hominem: has 
nothing whatever. to do with the in- 





WWE Sirictures oh the Partiamientary Logie of * Phitoswphiu! Statesmen? Cis 
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upon Wat 


- actually an 
Ministers, in demandi 


ce claimed be, or be not, me« 


rited ; and whether the con-, 


duct of the claimants 
which (were not these extraordinary 
times) would be regarded as condi 
tions indispensable in the establish- 
ment of such a claim. Certain official 
persons—whom the utter worthless- 
ness of the low Whigs, and the supine- 
ness of more reputable men, have in~ 
vested ‘already with a power which, 
under constitutional forms and sem- 
blance, is almost despotic—come to 
Parliament, and demand the liberty of 
infringing, without any inquiry, an 
established law. To om that the 
concession of such a power would be 
a measure fraught with present evil, 
po - pernicious as a precedent for 
ture, was very “ captious,” no 
doubt. Sten So honours ble ge 
bers to the enormity 
ly declaring that oo pr a 
f after proof of so muc. 
eolasibey, Pid not appear to know very 
well what they were about, and con~ 
tly ought not to be trusted so 
blindly and implicitly,—when a gen- 
tleman of unquestionable talents rose 
in his , and pronounced them to 
be “ the weakest administration this 
dom had ever beheld,”-—when the 
walis of Parliament resounded with 
the accents of reprobation and mis- 
trust, this was not to be borne. The 
fautors of administration became fu~ 
tious, and thcir zeal ran them, of 
course, into absurdity ; for monstrous- 
ly absurd it was, and impudent too, to 
the mouth of a senator with the 
mation, that he who employed 
the mentum ad hominem, cannot 
be.an honest man ! 
I menane following notable 
piece rofundity, beeause man 
edad will pane to accuse me 


, or do-not, 


Plein the sentiments of this 

writer. The argumentum ad hominem 
cannot,” says he, “ be employed 

a jeal question of seri 


a of serious 
and (0 sept ce, without indi- 
eating, on the part of those who resort 
to it, a lamentable poverty of idea, an 


Why the orgee 


ment rem faa 
trust, | 
by a necessary implication, affirm an 
trust-worthiness. A » finds 
ing their present conduct te be grossly 
inconsistent with their former profes 
sions, deelares they are not tritsw 
worthy, and is: told that sueh a coms 
parison is not lawful argument ! What 
next P t 
Can anything be more ludictowy 
than a writer of this stamp in the act 
ef sermonizing upon “ wisdom and 
patriotism” ?’Perhaps his political e¢o: 
nomy may be thought equally so. He 
tells us that the foreign eorn tobe 
thrown into. consumption will be re 
placed by an equal or larger quantity 
from abroad ; ‘‘ and thus an ertraors 
dinary demand for our matmuafactures, 
equal to the amount of corn imported 
will be created from the continent.” 
These are the persons, sir, whose 
port is.so invidiously contrasted with 
our factious opposition ! : 
But this, says onr lecturer, ‘is “a 
season of great public calamity,” and 
therefore not a fit one for animadver- 
sions upon the-eourse which ministers 
are pone ‘Thus it is with him! 
Is the political sky unclouded PIs 
there not a breath of discontent stir« 
ring P—Why, this scribe will then ex+ 
claim, do you seek to disturb the unas 
nimity which so happily prevails? 
Do symptoms of insubordination ma+ 
nifest themselves ?—-Would you, he 
will then exclaim, in such a crisis 
impede the machinery and. diminish 
the moral foree of government ?— 
What the learned Beotian, in literali- 
ty, means to say, is, that there is n0 
proper time. for anything but fulsome 
panegyric. I cannot adopt this sla 
vish doctrine. I think, on the’ con4 
trary, that the season best adapted for 
admonition must depend much.upon 
the character of the person to be ad- 
monished ; and that of ministers has 
developed ‘some striking proofs “that 
they (I mean the liberalized of 
them) are no exceptions to the almost 
universal effect of the res secund@ upon 
the human mind. They have had “4 
fair breeze in the poop of them” 0 
long, that a head-wind of a minute’ 
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phantic eant—has been, 
too powerful for common sense ; there 
is no coping with it upon equal terms. 
Those represen - sir; have 
been characterized as “‘ a doctrine and 
a spirit actuating little minds ; who, 
(which) incapable: of reaching those 
heights from which alone extended 
views of human nature can be taken, 
console and remigs ame te 8 
calumniating and mi nting those 
who bape tania ‘toctleer heightn, for 
the advantage of mankind !” »Now, 1 
think it may be questioned, whether 
the Right Honourable Gentleman who 
ut this’ bit of raving (for it is no- 
thing better).is\in a frame of mind 
perfectly reasonable ?. Whether the in- 
toxicating atmosphere of adulation 
have not somewhat turned his head 
with very false and erroneous estimates 
of his own powers of mind, relatively 
to those of the persons whom he was 
80 presum sly contemning in that 
harangue ? It is useless to appeal, by 
ment, except to reason; and 
which of the — ogy it that ar 
ted or suggested the greater «part 
that speech—cool reason, or stimulated 
vanity ?—Nothing but a formidable 
secession from the ministerial phalanx 
will reduce the pulse of the latter— 
nothing else will awaken our philoso- 
phical of the ascendant from their 
dream of. tive greatness.: They 
will be roused'from it by and by. Let 
That ee ho: dare | 
t vwho) to: set up a 
} oe i 


theory, or a proposition, ‘not 


ss pleasing to the taste of the 
Right Hon.: Gentleman, are, quoad 
wn Se — 
ittle minds, incapables,'a faction !— 
isa kind of overbearing and despotical 


' men of 


ic of “ Philosophical Statesmen.” 228 
pd demeanour have been as une? 
ible as that'of their . 


ioten / 
It is the language of intou 


 Jevance it is the tanae of igotry 


fe) shines Seopa etbavis 
rator in’ ry 
not adventitious—as gentleman sip 
men of cultivated 
understandings. If it is not 
in a minister of the crown,’ infini 
incongruous is it with his 
character of a of Li 
Is the Right Honourable Gentleman 
aware that the nonsense of that vitd- 
tive sally has relieved, with not 
ittle merriment, the bitter feelings 
which have been created by ‘its injus- 
tice ? Not to repeat what is said upon — 
a sect so contemptible’ having drawn 
such an ebullition of anger from suchi 
a person, it is asked, whetherthe a 
prehension of Jacobinism be, ‘or’ bi 
not, a political sentiment? And‘ if it 
be, what is meant by , that 
who oppose the of ‘in 
from a belief that they are wi d. 
ing 7 awniaaar » are a 
sect, but not a poli ‘one? . ole 
smile at the notion of ‘the right ' 
nourable gentleman and his 
** toiling for the ‘advantage of man- 
kind.” They do say, ‘it were much’to 
be wished that our great men would 
lay aside this cosmopolitan humanity # 
and, leaving mankind to take care of 
itself, enter into a serious review of 
what they are doing for the disadvan 
tage of their own country. Adv ; 
to * those heights” which they 
us a have reached, people ask, whe- 
ther the Treasury Bench is the ‘posi< 
tion ‘ from: which alone extended 
views of human nature can be taken” ? 
Again, sir, they are ready to acknow-. 
ledge that the party -to minii- 
sters is ‘small in numbers, and 
less in might,’ and weak in strengthy 
if he pleases ; but they ask, what 
made the ministry ‘so Pe 
barber, sir; who is @ great’ poli 


asked me} a week ee] 
not think: it ridiculous to talk any 
about the Fox-and-North-coa- 
lition ? for, said he, Ithink it ia’ 
been far out-Heroded by that of the *. 

Tories and Whigs.and:Radicals of: 
day. I have-been »puzzled ‘since °tW 
imagine whence _— the rertiar®.’ 
2 . 340D4 
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by persons whose motives will stand 
the test of examination? How many 
Of these, his. zealous supporters, are 
inted. with all their motives ? 
many heve ever instituted this 
self-examination at all ? . 
slocasisision, dies 


revenus, qui 

2 ede credit, et qui ad’ - 

trea quelites qui n’ont ayeun: rapport 

aver sen liyre. On voit bien, qui ces 
| Cesseroient si cet 


obo eee 
[tei ? 


it 
te 


of being exclusively 
es 


poets—who do not diminish the feas 
tures or dimensions of anything—at. 
tribute to the inhabitants of hell ? 
———* We feel 
Our power sufficient to disturb his Hes. 
ven, 
Aud with perpetual inroads to alarm, 
Though inaccessible, his fatal throne; 
Which, if not victory, is yet revenge.” - 
I have interrogated mysclf—it may 


be. perhaps with my fall portion of © 


that self-love, which is i 
from anything human—and I do not 
find that my mind is possessed with 
these diabolical sentiments: I do not 
discover in myself that enmity to all 
improvement so confidently imputed 
by the Right Honourable Gentleman. 
And thousands of gentlemen of the 
pe ager men intellectual and mos 
» Who cannot regard certain dan« 
us novelties as improvements, are, 
am sure, ready to make the same 
disclaimer. The Right Honourable 
Gentleman could not know that we 
are actuated by such sentiments—he 
does not know that measures, whose 
issue is. most problematical, are im- 
provements—he does not know whe- 
ther these measures will fulfil his the- 
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straining 
their throats in his praise? A single 
morning’s collation would cé 
some curious juxtapositions of ribald 
execration and canting panegyric,from 
the same pen or lips, and applied to 
the same object ; and the motley ex~ 
hibition. would make a in an 
Essay. on Conciliation, id any 
pr bisa upon whom the mantle of 
Rabelais has descended, feel disposed 
te favour the public with such’a “ nice 
little beok.”” 
. The following is not designed as an 
exemplification of that deep atrocity— 
it is rather calculated to ; the fea~ 
tures into a broad grin, than to con- 
tract them: with horror—it is' only a 
peci of the new Li ity now in 
hion ; and its drollery is not a little 
heightened by its having shone forth 
in the “ Concentrical dignity of the 
eity of London.” It was on Marel: 4, 


1824, that Lord Liverpool dined with 


some _gentlemen, one of whom 
was “ 4 concentrical dignity ;” and 


that dignity, in’ a which: it 
made, thus: ddintiel tanitone® Al 


though:+he (Lord Waithman): migtit 
often- have expressed io 2 ani ss 
riance with those which were known 
to be.entertained by the Noble Lord 
(Liverpool), he was not the léss dis- 
posed: to give his: lordship credit for 
Just and honourable motives, — they 
might be taking different roads, but 
both were. striving, to reach:the same 





‘for 
sun! ! 1 wasn hf tha ry 


going to pay his ro to * the 
eoncentrical dignity.” “His lordship’s 
face once more beamed with ' 
and a prom Me Hop com~ 
pany that “ he $ ’s 
Ministers” (the patrons of ap ade: 
and the abettors of tity , of the 
month before) ‘‘ wete erititled to 
respect of the city of Eéndon” !!' 
Such is Conciliation iw the éoncrcte * 
Where is the nose which does not cor~ 
rugate—where are the lips which do 
not curl—at such’ seenes as'these? 
But these are “ irritating topits';* 
this is a rekindling of the embets oF 
angry feeling !' All very trie, but not 
much to the purpese. This: kis of 
dissuasive is one of the many specibus’ 
artifices of cant, by whiivl easy’ Jolin 
Bull suffers himself to be htamb 
into acquiescence It is neither more 
nor less than’ @ ery’ raitetl’ by’ those 
who are employed in dehiditg, and 
sophisticating; and: the 
public: mind — by the! ' vents 
themselves—agaifist’ thie! incothintodi« 
ous ty. of subsequetit exposuté- 
But if men of' honour must’ be vindis 


cated from: } What imports it 
tliat the com ‘of rete! care 
blanch with rage ? Is the chief usé of 
a to while away’ a vacant 
half hour? Are they to be sent away 
with the coffee-pot, or tea-urn, and no 
more thoughtofe ' Arc the decurncnts 






isa document, 
3 . It -is. useful—it 
= anor brs ce oun fuse 
then, to a people who are said to 
be th every physical perfection 


wi 
of memory. ‘When the voice 


manner of men are the objects of mi- 
nisterial Conciliation? Shall we fear. 
to tell, those Conciliationists that we. 
can,do very well without their 
opinion ?. And that,we scorn to. 
it. with the new objects of their com- 


preseanie civility? It may enrich a 
low, Whig, but honest men will prefer. 


the paupertas opulentior of their own 
self-respect.. They who would have 
it, must..stoop for it, and it is not 


= : eke up. -When it pleases 


to revile us, we will think of the qua- 
lity of that popularity which he is 
pursuing so eagerly—and.we shall 
_ want no better consolation. . 

It really is a capital joke, to hear 
the Right Honourable Secretary repre- 
sent his valuable friend the President 
aS @ persecuted man! A ted 
man! Poor Mr Huskisson! A pitiable 
case it is, no doubt, that he cannot 
conyert his boasted majorities, of three 
and. four. to one, into an unanimous 
pa a is, I confess, a pg oe — 

fying discouragement to that philan- 

rea person, to find his estimable 
labours, diurnal and nocturnal,* re- 
quited by so much “ wanton” cen- 
sure. But suppose this censure he 
somewhat erse and wrong-mind- 
ed, (and what if a little jll-natured 

iling have accompanied it?) is not 
this human nature, especially when 
great interests are at stake? . And 
would the Right Hon. Orator ** banish 
human nature from his kberalized 
House of Commons?” Such, sir, with 
the alteration of one word, is the very 
question which himself put, some 
years te to the rabid reformers, then 
in cry against government. - He 
then thought it very hard, that “all 
with whom they (the reformers): were 


have cited are as instructive as they: 


on. Rhetorician again 





You see; sir, how impossible itis “tg 
keep bad company” uncofitaminated ; 
how impossible it is for a gentleman 
to ee _— — -e Liberalism; 
without laying. aside the. practice’ of 
liberality: ’ Mr Huskisson ‘a’ pérse- 
cuted man! and we as bad as the de. 
stroyers of Galileo!!: What! could 
not ‘‘ enthusiastic cheers,” and counts 
less blandishments, operate as’a seda. 
tive to; the: irritation arising from a 
rough: phrase or two? Surely’ never 
was public man so flattered ! some. 
what coarsely, to be sure, but abund- 
antly beyond all precedent, and beyond 
all propriety. ‘The brush would not 
lay iton thick enough, and his friends 
have taken the trowel. He cannot 
expect his ‘‘ enemies” to do this,sand 
what great man is without enemies? 
The much-lauded speech of ‘the 
much-lauded President lies before me, 
and by its side the newspaper essa 
pred cited. . The latter recke-<cgdh 
ly enough—against the argumentum 
ad hominem, as the resource of aman 
poor in ideas, and yet about one half 
of that speech consists of that ery 
kind of argument. ‘T'o the 
itself—to the mere retaliation upon 
Mr Baring—lI see no objection at all. 
Nothing in the world can be more 
fair than to oppose, to an antagonist 
who brings into debate the weight of 
his authority, proofs of the variation 
and. inconsistency of that authority 
with itself, and thus to counteract its 
undue preponderance. I see no reason 
why the Hon. Member for Taun- 
ton should not, if guilty of very gross 
inconsistency, be compared to the 
changeable grasshopper upon the Royal 
Exchange. This inference respects 
that honourable gentleman merelyi 


But there is another, touching’ the 


eharacter of commercial men gene- 
rally, which runs as follows:—T 
own I am more and more distrustful 
of the predictions of these cal 
authorities,” (Speech, p. 38.) Why 
so? Because experience has ‘shown 





* © His daily dabour and his nightly foil.”"—Speech of Mr Canning, Febs 24. 
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competency to judge! « 


diced, to. show that : 
theorists! When this. sanction:is ad- 
duced in. defence of their. measures, 
be is “ the greatest practical authori-. 


discredited, he is a weather-cock !: So 
fare the merchants :;“‘ a prediction,”. 
in favour of the new system, is read at 
length and with great emphasis, and 
yet the House is induced to refuse the 
pra’ onal the mercan = oo 
against. the. system, tly by repre- 
wastion of Th i sabhnas dédh in- 
- It is no part of my intention to fol~ 
low the Right Hon. President .in all 
hiscriminations of Mr Baring. Ones; 
however, too delectable to be passed. 
“It was in .1825,”.says he, “that 
many new factories were erected: ; 
0 many new mills set at work ; so 
many new looms occupied. Thus at the 
very. time when, to satisfy the predic- 
tion of the Hon. Member for Taunton, 
this trade. should have been in a state 
of rapid ‘decline, the manufacturers 
were building to an excess that had 
never been equalled in the periods of 
their greatest prosperity.” The “very 
time” here spoken of was February 
1825 ; the silk trade, argues he, was 
then rapidly advancing instead of de- 
dining ; and thus its predicted des- 
truction. before the arrival of July 5, 
1826, is falsified |)! Now, this “very 
time,” to. be worth a pin’s-head ws an 
ugument against Mr Baring’s predic- 
tion, should have been shown to be, 
not apparently only, but really a time 
Ceyeer 3 that is, of prosperity 

ith a of continuance : yet is 
it actually described by the Right 
Hon. Gentleman, as a period of insane 
speculation, that speculation to which 
himself.attributes almost exclusively 
the’ present distress of the trading 
community.! I:venture to say, in spite 
of the edict: against all gainsayers af 
Ministers, that this is stark-staring 
nonsense—that the speech of the 
Right Hon.-Gentleman is full of such 
honsense—and. that it is by such 
arguments as these that the country 
's lulled into its present somnolency ! 
Such arguments as these are taken as 


mil tessa forse own bry ae ous and 


cautious:and sure 


- vite 
wool trades were flourishing—and, at 
the very time when the shipowners were 
petttioning Parliament : against: his 
ruinous projects and stating the decay 
of British Shipping, to prove its aug 
re tatiendl ‘Sue ‘ie che burthen st 
the Right Honourable: Gentleman‘s 
shallowand disingenuous chon the 
Navigation of the country ! : This; ‘sir, 
which in these days of)“ enlighten 
ment” is received as argument; would 
have been derided ‘as nonsense a ¢en~ 
tury ago. .I presume. that it, is ‘tion 
sense undeniable for any man to put 
forth, as indications’ of" 4 
those circumstances which: himself 
has stated as palpable causes: of’ the 
distress in trade.’ Glorious is “ the 
march of the Intellect” in these days! 
The petition of the London’ mers 
chants in 1820: was re-introduced, by 
the Right Honourable President, as an. 
infallible vindication of Ministers from 
the imputation of being theorists. 
‘* Why,” says he, “dol lay so’ much 
stress upon this: petitio®? For the 
purpose of showing that, if the: go- 
vernment have pursued this: course, 
we have done so, not on the recom- 
mendation of visionaries and theorists, 
but of practical men of business.” 
(Speech, p. 26.) He and his-col- 
leagues are not visionaries ; ‘their 
advisers are not visionaries ; ‘and 
these are not visionaries, because 
they are merchants and ‘traders ! 
Good—very good! Now, how does he 
know that merchants cannot be vision= 
ary? How does he know that they can- 
not be the dupes of visionaries ?: Look 
at the petition ; says he, it will prove - 
at any rate, that these traders are not . 
visionaries ; for, “ as I -have 
said, if is not the exposition of. 
speculative doctrine I” + T alee wd 


’ look at the petition; which, if: it 


not replete with doctrines conceived in 
the wildest spirit of speculation—is © 
not composed of words, neither are 
those words com of letters. 

The petition ins properly, not 
at the beginning, but at resolution 





produce were to affirm the 
contrary, I would take leave to say 
that these petitioners have advanced a 


SSiksown ent! acporded: facie.” Why 


were the laws prohibitive of India silks 
enacted? A century ago, the literal 
desertion of entire streets—the reduc- 
tion of thé number of looms from 
thousands to hundreds—the So i 
over the face of the anin- 
— ome converted, by an 
inundation oreign-wrought silks, 
' mendicants—these calami- 
ties were then thought to be a sufficient 
for islative imterference. 
silks were prohibited ; the streets 
consequently re-inhabited ; the looms 
te-oceupied ; the beggars doffed their 
vags, and the jug and the loaf once 

more stood before them. But tem 
mutantur, et nos—the political philo- 

sophers of our day tell , that 

ave a fool; if you cannot contem 
with coolness ‘2 state of things the 
most wretehed, which may i ly 
terminate, “‘ after a length of time,” 
inthe attainment of some prospective 
om calmly anticipated, 
is so 

an immense capital is embarked, 
what is of deeper import, a large po- 
pulation is employed. ‘The master is 


Z 
a 


luce, to pay you an enormous 
cause you cannot compete wi 
nations ? wap be ee that 
aspect under whi subject is to: 
viewed ? Has not this trade been 
fostered by the legislature > Have our 
governors @ morai right to overthtow 
it so abruptly ? My friends, our 
have a right to resist every 
im which is incompatible with “ the 
advantage of mankind.” Mr 
Philosopher, is not the happiness 
mankind made up of national; and 
national of individual happiness? 


how long they may be without bread? 
Not exactly ; but it is demonstrable, 
that the very importation, which 
brings ruin to your trade, cannot be 
‘eontinued “‘ for any length bf time,” 
(for any length of time !) without 
corresponding exportation ; and this 
will encourage some other production! 
and then, my friends, cannot you com 
sole yourselves with the philan 
reflection, that you are ruined 
the advantage of mankind” ? » 

What do you, Mr North—whatean 
any man whose eyes, like yours, are 
open—think of the assertion, that this 
petition contains “ no exposition of 
speculative doctrine” ? 

The next resolution declares, that 

~very few of the prohibitory duties are 
of any ultimate benefit to the classes 
in whose favour they were instituted! 
I will venture to assert with 


é 
F 


as 
axe 


s 


pense! 2dly, The Right Hon. 

rer of this petition tells us, that “ the 
premium ef monopoly” enj 

the silk trade, amounts to four mil» 
lions annually !* What the devil then 
do the petitioners mean, by saying 





* This is to be “ simply ” transferred to the Exchequer, should the manufacture. 
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nothing remar ere, exceptil 
contrast with resolution 6th ; in which 
ie peseianens affirm, with. orminla, 
that the present system preventsa 
neficial employment of labour. eid 
All that is advanced on the subject 
of retaliation may be met by the ob- 
vious suggestion—that foreign govern- 
ments have their own interests, and 
the welfare of their compatriots to 


provide for; and that, no state will has 


pursue a. system of retaliation, “ for 
any length of time,” to its own detrir 
ment, Are such retaliations new to 
us? Why shonld we fear the dicta- 
tion of foreigners? 

Resolution 13th is admirable ! 


upon foreign states to. meet our own, 

i reciprocal concessions ; yet their 

refusal to concur should not induce us 
ee net ictions ; for t 


es 


petition as a proof, 
that his measures “are the result of 
ic opinion!” Now, I entreat. you, 

r North, to revert to the public 
journals, even at the date of yours, to 
whit bape made reference ; and to 
say er, two years previously te 
that date, there was anything in exe 


istence like ce opinien 
this subject? And anti, tote 
ther the report of a committee, granted 


upon the prayer of a petitien presented 
Six years ago, is » puliciantignimadder 
the denial of all future inquiry? He 
says, that the petitioners.are men “ the 
most nner nt to form a sound judg- 
ment.” Why so? Because their sens 
timerts chance to eoneur with those 
of the Right Hon. Gentleman. But 
since that.time, the table of the House. 
been covered with petitions of 
merchants against these sentiments 
and views: and Ministers have accords 
ingly and convenientiy discovered, 
that such people are very incompetent 
judges upon matters ing their 
own interests. He.calls it a “ v; 

t.” I confess that to.me.it 
oppor that a petition can be valuable 
only for its proofs, or for its: facts. 
This petition is destitute ef both. As 
to the theoretical system i 


I 
allow it te be *‘ one-of no ordi in 
terest,;” for. itaffords mast pene 


_sereat;” for itafande méat lamentable 
ee trl te 





fall, fon tha thengft of the,revemne:|. It. was stated in-thé.evidenes before the Ihords’ 
i “present revenue derived from this manufseture is. about seven 





dient kaiatailnsindlecienbigensh. 
received as the most tant truths. 
¥ think that petition ove 


. it is now a more imperative duty than 
ever, in yon matters of jegishation, 
(although the Right Hon. Gentleman 
is pleased to think differently,) to be 
slow to conviction, as well as to ac- 
tion. For, when a determination has 
been once taken, there is, fur the fu- 
ture, the precedent setup by Minis- 
ters—that is the question with which 
they have met the prayer for inquiry, 
«* Has not the House inquired once ?” 
Experientia doceat ! 
.. The Right Hon. Gentleman has put 
‘the question ‘ Was the inquiry, enter- 
ed into by the House of Lords, loosely 
conducted ?”’ and exclaims in answer, 
“€ Certainly not.” Now Mr Baring 
told: the House—and if you will look 
at the report, you will find that he is 
literally correct—that the committee 
never examined the question, how far 
the English workman was capable of 
sustaining a competition with foreign- 
ers. * a is a set —— 
peoplein this country, w e every- 
thing Ministers sey for Scripture ; but 
who will, by and by, find that they 
ieving, when they should 

have investigated. . 
_ There are several other topics in the 
speech which I cannot follow ; nor is 
it necessary, for you have already re- 
upon them with your accus- 
tomed tration and vigour. Its gee 
neral ristic seems to me to be 
that. of irrelevancy. It does not ad- 
dress itself one fairly to the 

— ; upon which, indeed, the 

ils, not always very ingenuously 
selected, have very little logical bear- 
ing. The design of picturing in the 
most repulsive colours, and-placing in 
the most disadvantageous light, our 
established commercial system, is much 
amore apparent throughout than a stu- 
dious anxiety to convince the under- 
standing, by sound argument, of the 
expediency, and justice, and huma- 
nity, of the sudden destruction with 

pre are ' be tie nel We — a 

i recapitulation of Mr 

Baring’s former opinions—we have the 

Navigation Laws—the revenue laws— 

the laws of customs—the shipping in- 

terest—the basis of the French treaty 

—Dr Ainslie the iron-master—the two 

of smuggling—the extravagant specu- 
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are - 


, 


in that , hor anywhi 
we an resembling an 
the numerous petiti 
on whose worsen a 7 
ions was fou the prayer’ for 
andinguiry. The subject which 
the House met todiscuss was, 
those representations did or didnot 
furnish reasonable grounds for ‘pau. 
Sing to reconsider the defective-¢yj. 
dence upon which rested a decision 
menacing them with ruin ; and’ rit, 
as it was mi esenited to be, whether 
the House would re-arguethe vompara. 
tive merits of the old and new systems, 
* The greatest practical authority this 
country affords” had declared that 
ministers were proceeding without in- 
iry and ‘without evidence. The evi- 
nce which the petitioners offered 
‘was most striking. It has not been 
answered. The subject has been eva- 
ded—got rid of—argued it has not 
been.- The evidence examined before 
the Lords’ committee was notoriously 
defective ; and the question had ne- 
ver been regularly before the Lower 
House. 7 
Why, then, would it have beens 
delusion to re the prayer of the pe- 
titioners? To have inquired, and to 


t to 


? 


have decided conscientiously upon the 


evidence produced, would not, and 
could not, have been to practise decep- 
tion. The petitioners would have been 
disappointed ; therefore they should 
not be allowed to hope ! The solici- 
tude of ministers, be it observed, was 
for the petitioners. Now, every admis- 
sible ground of this kind their‘own 
instability had deprived them of. 1 
will explain what I mean. It is one of 
the axioms of Lord Liverpool, that, 
when the legislature has once deci 
with deliberation, it is wisdom to act 
immediately upon that decision, and 
rot to 'prolong a state of suspense which 
unsettles and confuses every trapsat- 
— Ley and a ard seems 
to be also the principle t 
Hon. President tok be has vec 
the delay, which ministers have con- 
ceded to the silk-manufacturers, #8 
very deplorable error in judgment. 
That error, however, having , bee 
committed—and these manufacturers 
having long conflicted with’ the«in- 
conveniences which have sprung from 
that error—a little protraction’' 
12 
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state of doubt and fluctuation, for the 

of instituting an inquiry so 
anteresting, could have been attended 
with no serious detriment either to 
them or to: the public. A solicitude 
for their well-being was, therefore, in 
that stage of the proceedings, some- 
thing like a pretext ; and so-consider- 
able do I believe to be the change 
which public opinion has’ undergone 
upon this subject, that I think it pos- 
sible that an investigation might have 
terminated in the discomfiture of Mi- 
nisters. I verily believe, that investi- 
‘gation would have produced a further 
pause ; and what that pause might 
have given rise to, he must be a bold 
prophet who would have predicted 
with much confidence. 

If it be, as I conceive, perfectly 
srue,. that the hope which the ‘silk- 
manufacturers conceived, of procuring 
the compliance of the legislature with 
their claims,. was as reasonable as 
those of the Papists, do not the mini- 
sterial patrons of the latter act with 
gross inconsistency, when they exhi- 
bit so much delicate anxiety, in the 
one case, to discountenance the fallacy 
of that hope; and yet, in the other, 
concur with those who are year after 
year reauscitating and exciting it to 
inflammation ? Jt only two years 
previously to this very deprecation of 
inquiry, that the Right Hon. Secre- 
lary, speaking of the trite and thread- 
bare subject of the Catholic claims— 
a subject. which is repeated, to the 
nauseation of the country, session af- 
ter session——a subject, upon which a 
man might as well search for the phi- 
losopher’s stone as for any novelty of 
argument or illustration—thus ex- 
pressed himself : —‘‘ Zn all cases found- 
ed on truth and justice, frequent in- 
quiry is of i an advancement ; 
and those who find fault with me on 
that: principle, tucit/y admit, that their 
view of the subject will not bear the test 
of discussion.” Were we to infer thus 
of those who have recently resisted 
the motion for inquiry, the inference 
would be a calumny and “ senseless 
clamour !”—‘* Wonderful,” as good 
Clement Walker said of the saints— 
Pri gy privilege” of mo- 
, Surely, sir,—surely ‘ the real jet” 
of the Silk question was not, whether 


= eneouragement he prohi- 
biting system gives to sm 
calls for its ‘akolition but w 


the perfection to which ( ing to 


the testimony of Mr Huskisson him- 
self) that manufacture has attained, 
and the considerable population em- 
ployed, and the immense capital em- 
barked therein, did not demand greater 
caution and deliberation, before that. 
‘system were utterly swept away. Y 


et 
this is actually represented the 
Right Hon. Philosopher as a eabobdi- 
nate consideration! He may declare 
himself shocked at the appeals to his 
‘* compunction and remorse”—he may 
profess “ the deepest sorrow” for the 
sufferings of that population—he may 
disclaim the character of an unfeeling 
projector, et alia hujus note ; but face 
tious men, i. e. ‘men who: will not 
swallow the dogmata of insanity with 
maws of greediness—in spite ofa thou- 
sand intolerant comminations fulmi- 
nated by his liberal and conciliati 
colleague—will only the more obsti- 
nately and openly bre his p 
fessions with his pr ings, and the 
language of one page with that of an- 
other. I know not with what. feel- 
ings others may have read the fol- 
lowing passage ; to me, its tone and 
manner, and (if I may so speak) its 
physiognomy, appear to be very much 
at variance with those professions. I 
am aware the case is put hypothetical- 
ly ; and that a belief is expressed that 
it will not occur ; and I wish that, in- 
stead of the Encyclopedia of Politics, 
we had been favoured with some bet. 
ter reasons for that: belief, ‘than the 
a testimon pes 
the evidence of the res 
ing the wages of childme > ao thet of 
the two American gentlemen. What, 
says the Right Honourable Gentle- 
man, if the silk manufacture ‘* should * 
be annihilated after next July? We 
should not, I take it for granted, con- 
sume a less quantity of silk goods: 
the only change would be, that we 
should have them of a better quality 
and at a less price. But ali the goods 
so consumed would, in this supposi- 
tion, have paid a duty of thirty per 
—_ on vy im tion ;' ag 
roduce of that duty, consequently, 
veal exceed four Diilions oe 
This large sum * would be levied, 








‘ This gentleman ean only see one thing‘at a time: he speaks of this sum as 
though no deduction were to be made for the loss to the ‘revenue inevitably eonse- 
quent upon the destruction of the manufacture. 
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without, in the smallest degree, abrid- 
ing the comfort or enjoyment of any 
other class of the community. It would 
bring with it no increase of burthen 
to the consumer of silk goods, and con- 
sequently no diminution of his means 
of oepmaaiiing eneg eoceles. It will pom 
simply * sim 4 ium oO 
 scanches tothe Futkoquer : 
and the capital for which this mono- 
poly was created would be set free ¢o 
give employment to other branches of 
industry !”—(Speech, p. 81.)* 
The recent proceedings, upon the 
important subject of Corn, are not less 
— than those upon the Silk 


-Concluding, inductively, from the 
general tenor of the speeches delivered 
on this occasion, I think it is evident, 
that the main inducement of the two 
Houses of Parliament to concur in 
these extraordinary and anomalous 
measures, was the pledge (as it was 
called) given by Ministers, that these 
enactments would not prejudice the 
general question of the Corn-laws, 
when it came regularly before the Le- 

i ! Of those measures, as they 

lave been so sanctioned, I must not 
say that they are evidently insidious 
in their design, and insulting to the 
anderstanding—it is not allowable to 
say of them, that there is something 

try and shuffling upon the very face 
of them. I will not be abusive ; but 
I will venture to inquire (and I be- 
lieve even the Whig advisers of minis- 
ters will allow us this privilege) what 
that pledge means, and what it is 
worth? The explanation of it to be 
collected from the speeches of Minis- 
ters is, that they were assuring the 
‘House that the votes of members would 
be free on the general question. Who 
«id not know this ? Where was the nee 
cessity for any Ministerial assurance, 
that he who should vote for the tempo- 
rary, would not be voting for the per- 
manent, measure ? It was astonishing, 
sir, to hear honourable gentlemen ex- 
torting pledges from Ministers, instead 
of joing for themselves of the ten~ 
dency of their acts to create a preju~ 
dice against the established system 
dincaghout the country ; and whether 


did riot furnish intri 


<tc peambliionel design .to i 


them, as a preparative of the 

mind for the discussion te which that 
system is to be subjected ; and for the 
attempt which is to be made to con- 
form them to the new-fangled system 
of commerce. A pledge from Minise 
ters could have no meaning, that was 
not absurd or irrelevant. It was nos 
thing to the purpose to tell the House 
that the votes should be free and the 
subject unprejudged; and it would 
have been absurd to pledge themselves 
that it would not be prejudiced, for of 
this members should have formed their 
own opinions. Yet this indefinite, 
unmeaning phrase seems to have been 
productive of a feeling of confidence 
in Ministers, and to have determined 
the votes of many honourable mem- 
bers ! 

But the affirmations of Ministers, 
sir, should be examined. We should 
attend rather to what they prove, than 
to what they say. They not only as 
sure us that it was no part of their 
intention that the general question 
should be prejudged or prejudiced ; 
but that it cannot be prejudiced die 
rectly or indirectly, or-in any degree, 
by what they have done! ! Prendrons- 
nous tout cect pour de largent 
tant ? Shall we, like children, “ open 
our mouths and shut our eyes, and 
see what the Minister will send us?” 
Or, like men of understanding, cone 
sidering grave and serious matters, 
reflect, and weigh, and investigate? 
A man, the lachet of whose shoe cer- 
tain inflated persons now figuring with 
eclat upon the stage of politics would 
not, were he living, be worthy to un- 
loose, has given us excellent advice for 
all such cases. The man to whom! 
allude, is Edmund Burke; and the 
advice is, that they who would spare 
themselves the future pain of self- 
saan for having suffered them- 
selves to be deceived, should not trust 
professions, but attend to conduct. 

Factious men, 7. e. dissidents from 
the dicta of Ministers, will ask—Has 
this been done? They will prefer the 
advice of Edmund Burke te the wis- 
dom of the Courjer.* They will in- 





- "1 know, fil well; that there is a glut of commodities in the country.”—. 
Huskisson’s Speech, May 2, 1826. 
- + “ It must be highly satisfactory to the country at large, to see the large ma- 
jorties, &c. We trust, that after the question has been thus met in both Houses of 
Parliament, there will be an end to discussions which can serve no other end than 


to irritate and alarm the agricultural and manufacturi 


ng interests !"—Cowrier, May 
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quire how it cometh to that the 
moment which have 

to be unfit for a discussion of 

the Corn-laws, is not deemed equally 
unfit for an aby arena of those laws, 
which is,‘ upon their own confession, 
unnecessary ?—(this is an inference, 
atanyrate, which their own concessions 
will justify )}—and which infringement 
must, of necessity, induce the. very 
discussion deprecated >—why a time 
not proper for a consideration of the 
Corn-laws, is proper for the diffusion 
of insinuations and the excitement of 
prejudice against them ?. But Minis- 
ters say, that’no. prejudice has been 
or can have been excited ? Ministers 
say! Now, have they, or have they 
not, at a time of -distress and turbu- 
lence, initiated the ery of famine? 
Was not the price of bread low at that 
very time? - Were not the purses of 
individuals freely emptied for the re- 
lief of the distressed at that very time? 
Have they, or have they not, taken 
advantage of their own irregular agi- 
tation of the subject, to stamp with 
their authority, and give the widest 
currency to the opinion, that the im- 
portation price (of their own fixing !) 
is a famine price ? Have they not put 
it forth, that the object in -view, in 
suspending the Corn-laws, was to “‘ ar- 
rest the progress of famine?” Is this 
to create no prejudice ? Ministers say 
not! ‘What !” exclaims Lord Liver- 
pool, ‘ are we to be told, that to lower 
the price of corn will afford no relief 
to the half-employed manufacturer ? 
The tion of the manufacturing 
districts are destitute of employment. 
Bread is the means of existence: and, 
in sober seriousness, we are told, that 
to make bread cheap will afford. no re- 
lief !” Here we have a relief held out : 
from‘ what burthen?. The object of 
Ministers was “‘ to make bread cheap:” 
what obstacle, what impediment, stood 
in the way, but that of the Corn-laws ? 


Will the Country Gentlemen do them- 
aonen, guy ” 
avowals with the saying p 
that no prejudice has been excited up- 
on the general question ? Was nopre- 
judice created when Ministers told the 
Agriculturist, that he could not oppose 
their measures, without exhibiting 
himself in the character of an inte- 
rested monopolist ? Again—when the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer assured 
himself that “‘ the stoutest advocate for 
the Corn-laws” could not be indifferent 
to the distress of the manufacturers ; 
was no. prejudice created, I ask, by 
this censorious nrpecciogy ? Has not 
my Lord King declared imself to be 
delighted with the measures, “ be- 
cause they made an inroad upon the 
Corn-laws?” Has not the. very, lan- 
guage—the verba ipsissima, of Minis- 
ters beenrepeated pax the hustings, all 
over the country, during the general 
election? Has that language,.or has 
it not, an. immediate an ble 
tendency to impress the notion, that 
those laws can subsist. untouched and 
uninvaded, only in a season of perfect 
tranquillity ! Ministers say not ! How 
comes it to pass, that the Report* of 
their travelling economist, Mr Jacob,a 
Report (it appears) quadrating strange- 
ly with their preconceived theories— 
is put forth, just at a time so impro- 
per for discussion ? Is this not 

ted to create prejudices? No; say 
the Ministers! Do the Agriculturists 
think so? I entreat the Agriculturists 
to put on their spectacles, and to read 
the following passage, from a h 
of Mr Huskisson’s, on the 2d of May 
last :—‘‘ He knew that the importa- 
tion of foreign corn must be beneficial 
to the public. The importation of fo- 
reign corn would increase credit, pro- 
‘mote the sale of goods, and relieve many 
classes of the manufacturers from dif- 
ficulties. The cotton manufacturers 
produced two-thirds of their goods, not 





. * I-have not read that production, but I have seen an.extract, from which I ga- 
ther ex pede, that the argument of Mr Jacob is, that agriculture is in a state of de- 
pression on the Continent ; and, therefore, is not likely to injure us by competition. 
df this be his argument, it may be overturned by the question, will not our encourage- 
ment quickly revive it?’ And by the fact, that it is not very long since immense 
‘quantities of the finest corn that ever grew, was left in the continental fields to rot, 
because it would not have paid the expenses of reaping and housing! What would 
‘be:the consequences of-one such season or two, should the circumstance recur ? 
-We« have the authority of Lord Liverpool for saying, that a long course of years 


would not repair the injury inflicted on the country. Ministers seem to have taker 
4 jaunt together to the waters of Lethe! "e 





* 
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for home consumption but the foreign 
market ; and if they could increase fo- 
reign demand by allowing the impor- 
tation of foreign corn, they would do 
much for that class of manufacturers. 
The evil so much complained of ha- 
ving arisen from over-trading, they 
sill only afford aid by reviving de- 
mand. The measures proposed would 
have a tendency to that object.”* Here 
we have “ in little” what will be the 
speech of the President when the sub- 
ject comes before Parliament ; yet no- 
thing, Ministers say, has been done to 
excite prejudice! ‘The fallacious so- 
psy of the paragraph I must pass. 
ask once more, are the dictatorial 
assertions of such ‘* swivel-headed” 
mien as these philosophical neophytes 
to‘ be received with implicit reve- 
rence ? 
It will not be disputed, I presume, 
the most adhesive of ministerial 
sticklers, that a power of dispensing 
with an established law not preceded 
by due inquiry—a power whose con- 
cession involves, as that of this does, 
a most pernicious precedent ; unset- 
fling, as this irregular power granted 
to Ministers has done, every transac- 
tion in that branch of trade ; and pre- 
judicing the unthinking against a be- 
neficial law, as one which impedes the 
advance of public prosperity—it will 
not be denied that a power of this 
kind should never be yielded up into 
the hands of any Ministry, far less 
into those of an administration so 
fickle and vacillating, without the jus- 
tification of a necessity both evident 
and- imminent. Now, 1. There was 
no one circumstance which could be 
pa into an — of ap- 
proaching scarcity ; on the contrary, 
the low price of bab rendered its im- 
probability extreme. Yet this is call- 
ed “‘an emergency.”+ 2. Had such 
indications appeared, Parliament might 
have been summoned in a few days, 


if the exercise of the royal prerogative 
were deemed objectionsble ; and it 
cannot be pretended that so shorts 
could, by possibility, have ope. 
rated as an obstacle to measures anti-~ 
eipative of scarcity, a calamity which; 
if “* coming,” would certainly have 
** sent its shadow before.” 3, Mr 
Huskisson is reported to have 
ed his Opinion, in the debate of April 
18, ** that the distress then prevailing 
would only be aggravated by a reduc. 
tion of the price of corn.”{ 4. Some 
of the greatest landholders in England 
had declared that they had never seen 
so large a quantity of corn in the 
stack-yards. 5. It was shown that 
the stock in Ireland is, and is likely 
to continue, very abundant. 6. The 
quantity of corn to be thrown into 
consumption, was only a few days 
supply, (I believe seven or eight.) 7% 
It was declared by Mr Peel, on the 
11th May, that the improbability of the 
contemplated “‘ emergency” amount. 
ed almost to certainty! Now, it ap- 
pears to me, sir, however calumnious 
that opinion may be, that a necessity 
compatible with such facts as these, is 
a necessity which may be adduced at 
any time, and for any purpose, by a 
Minister with an almost unanimous 
Parliament at his command. Would 
any Minister not possessing that ad- 
vantage bring forward such proposi- 
tions P 

I believe that the arguments offered 
in défence of these measures, were 
such as the walls of Parliament never 
reverberated, until these extraordinary 
days of bloated pretension and 
superficiality. One part of the Mini- 


stry denying that they were propound- 


ed as a relief—another indignantly re- 
butting, as laughable, the notion that 
they would not produce relief !' One 
Minister denying that the Corn-laws 
had anything to do with the distress ; 
and yet, in the very next sentence, 





“ The reader is requested to compare these with his opinions subsequently cited. 
+ Is it not of the essence of an “emergency,” that it shall appear ? a 
¢ “ If they were to effect an instantaneous reduction in the price of wheat, and 
other articles of consumption ; instead of relieving the distress, it would only tend 
to aggravate it, and so destroy the best hope of its speedy termination. It would les- 
sen the hope of its termination ; because, in the present state of foreign commerce, the 


best hope of relief was in the internal power of 


ion.” Yet we have this very 


same man recommending, one fortnight afterwards, amidst “ enthusiastic cheers,” 
the project of an importation of foreign corn, for the express purpose of creating # fo- 
reign demand / ! ! 1 quote his speech from the Morning Post. wg 
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asking, whether Solon of corn had 
no influence in ucing that dis- 
tress! Anotherarguing, that the change 
which the Currency has undergone, 
was a reason for an alteration in the 
Corn-laws — this same Minister ha- 
ving, some time ago, admitted that 
change to be detrimental to the pro-. 
perty of the Agriculturist ! Another 
Minister justified the course pursued, 
by adverting to the censures passed 
upon.the Ministry of 1766, for advi- 
sing the exercise of the royal preroga- 
tive, instead of applying to Parlia-, 
ment ; the ground of the censure bein 

this, that * the indications of distress” 
(that is, of scarcity, be it remarked) 
“ were plain enough long before the 
dissolution of Parliament ;” yet this 
is declared to be a case perfectly simi- 
lar to the present ; in which, upon the 
acknowledgment of Ministers them 
selves, no such indications had appear- 
ed, or were at all likely to appear ! 
These enactments were not to bedrawn 
into precedent. Indeed !' What, then, 
is the meaning of the following words 
of Mr Huskisson’s :—‘ It was only 
adopting, in 1826, the measure re- 
sorted to in 1825!” Ministers said 


that had they advised the exercise of 
the royal prerogative, they must, when 
they came to ask for an indemnity, 
have gone into the general question of 
the Corn-laws—in the. teeth’ of the 
fact, that they had persuaded Parlia- 
ment to sanction an infringement of 
those laws ; and, at the same time, to 
abstain from that discussion !! They, 
were defended on the ground, too,, 
that they would benefit the Agricultu- 
rist!!! 

I confess, sir, that I cannot see pro- 
positions so monstrous assented to as 
implicitly as though they were the 
clearest truths.- I cannot hear those 
who advance them tell the landholder 
——‘* striving to make an ugly deed 
look fair”—that agri will be 
benefited by the ulterior changes to 
which their p ings. evidently: 

int—changes which they who are 
introducing them, recently deprecated 
in the strongest terms of condemna- 
oe cannot behold _ hear these 
things—I cannot view rogress of 
this unhallowed cdasightuns quacks 
and projectors—and imitate the sere- 
nity of the Country Gentlemen’ of 
England ! 


The line of demarcation between sincerity and tergiversation is, for the most 


part, a pretty broad one. ‘The discrimen is not often very obscure. Which 
of the two is most conspicuous in the following examples, is an inquiry totally 
foreign to the object of these strictures; which are merely designed to bear 
upon the pretensions of our modern philosophers to the character of enlighten- 

statesnien. Those examples may assist the judgment, materially, in. deter, 
mining how far the appeals to their past conduct are an admissible ground of 
present confidence ; and may.also, perhaps, have the effect of directing the 
public attention—which has too much occupied with the “ blarney” which 
glides so easily from the tongue, about patriotic views and benevolent inten, 
tions—to the dangerous infatuation of men suddenly enamoured. of a new 
system, and blinded, by the poor ambition of being its founders, to consequences 
from which our scared imagination is glad to take refuge in the present aspect 
of things. In one column will be found the discarded opinions of Ministers ; 


in the other, those which they have taken up. 


“ Although, as a matter of mere di- 
plomacy, it may sometimes answer to 
hold out the removal of particular probi- 
bitions on (or) high duties, as depending 
upon corresponding concessions by other 
states in our favour, it does not follow 
that we should maintain our restrictions, 
in cases where the desired concessions: 
on their cannot be obtained; our 
restrictions would not be the less preju- 
dicial to our own capital and industry, 
because other governments persisted in 
pursuing impolitic regulations.” — Mr 
Huskisonn’s Speech, Feb. 24, 1826. 


‘* In many respects I: agree.with. the 
noble marquis, that it would be better if 
we could remove the duties, provided we 
could obtain correspondent advantages. But, 
when I perceive that, on the subject of 
our manufactures, the greatest possible 
jealousy exists at this moment in the 
various countries of Europe, and parti< 
cularly in France, I feel all the difficul~ 
ties Of the case, and the influence whieh 
that jealousy must necessarily have on our 
policy.” Kart of Liverpool's Speech, May 
26, 1820.—Mr Huskisson said, in his 
speech, Feb. 23, 1815, that other coun- 
tries could not be put in the same rela- 
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Feb. .24, 1824—The demand of Mr 
Ellice, that the silk manufacturer should 
be put in a condition to rival the foreigner 
before the trade were thrown open, was 
combated by Mr Peel, who asserted the 
silk manufacture to be no more exotic 
than the cotton or linen. 


Ministers have come to the resolution 
of adopting the system of Free Trade, 
trusting to the possible influence of our 
example in leading other countries to do 
the same. 


. Lord Liverpool (May 11, 1826) “ did 
not look upon the Corn-Jaws as a great 
constitutional question, settled upon a 
fixed and permanent system, and se- 
eured by fixed and permanent enactments, 
- but as a subject variable in its nature, 
and which must necessarily conform to 
time and the circumstances of the coun- 
try. Are we to continue unchanged a 
system of Corn-laws, because it worked 
well before our manufactures arose, or our 

ion became dense ?”*—Lord Liver- 
pool, May 23, 1826. His Lordship de- 
elares himself to be “ anxious for an al- 
teration in the Corn-laws,” which, said 
he, cannot be considered a permanent 
enactment. May 11, 1826.—He would 
have the protection afforded to the Agri- 
eulturist made relative to the condition of 
the manufacturer. We are now told that 
the people are to have cheap bread, and 
the means by which that is to be effect- 
ed are importations from abroad. We 
are now told that wages are lowered; 
and are asked, whether it is of no conse- 
po at what price the poor man eats his 


."The amount of the foregoing sentiments, 
Corn-laws, and the mighty and paramount interests which they protect, were, 


tive position, with respect to 
Treland—*“ Ireland received our manufac. 
tures, but were we sure that other 
tries would do so ?”” ; ' 
The Earl of Liverpool observed (May 
26, 1820), that the cotton, and, he belie. 
ved, the wool trade, need not fear abolition; 
“ but with respect to silk, that manufac. 
ture was so completely artificial, that any 
attempt to introduce the principles of 
Free Trade with reference to it, might 
pat an end to it altogether—I allow that 
the silk manufacture is not natural in this 
country—I wish we never had had a silk 
manufacture—but I must look at things 
as they are.” 


“ In commerce, as in the ordinary re- 
lations of life, knowledge and confidence 
derived from previous certainty, are the 
most advantageous guides.” —LZord Liver. 
pool’s Speech, May 26, 1820, 


In May 26, 1820, Lord Liverpool de- 
clared his conviction, that there are no 
such certain means of aggravating agri- 
cultural distress as the perpetual tampering 
with it, by the adoption of new measuresand 
new laws. He said (ib.) that, under the 
operation of the Corn-laws, we cannot 
go to foreign countries on the principle 
of reciprocal advantage—‘ With what 
propriety may not those countries say to 
us, ‘ If you talk so big of the advantages 
of commerce—if you value so highly the 
doctrines of Adam Smith—show your 
sincerity and your justice, by the esta- 
blishment of a reciprocal intefcourse? 
Admit our agricultural produce, and we 
will admit your manufactures. Your 
Lordships know that it would be impossible to 
accede to such a proposition.” He (Lord 
Liverpool) did not mean to undervalue 
our commerce or manufactures; but, 
when put in competition with the im- 
mense resources to be derived from the 
certainty of a domestic supply of the first 
necessity of life, they were completely tn- 


fling.” —Speech, March 13, 1815.—“ The 


success of our manufactures does not de- 
pend upon cheapness of labour.” — 


nantia inter secum, is this—The 


a few years ago, produced in argument, to show the impossibility of Free Trade. 
For the sake of this impossible Free Trade—of this cuunparetively triding interest 
a—that necessary, that vitally important, system of Corn-laws is'to be abo- 





——— 


* Did not manufactures arise Sefore 1822? and was not our population dense’be- 
fore that year ? : 


we 
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Now that the Ministers are averse to 
the Corn-laws, they are endeavouring to 
propagate a belief, that the sentiments 
of the Agriculturists favour the change 
which is contemplated !!—See Lord Li- 
verpool’s Speech, May 24, 1826. 


“ If it were true (and he put it to every 
agricultural gentleman in the House, that 
60s. would now buy as much as 80s. in 
1815), he (Lord Liverpool) would ask, 
with whom did the absurdity rest of ma- 
king the rule of 1815 applicable to that 
of 1826 ?”—Speech, May 11, 1826. 


In 1822, Lord Liverpool declared, that 
im peace every effort ought to be made to 
reduce the public debt, and so indispensa- 
ble was an efficient sinking fund, that he 
was willing to stand or fall by it. Have 
ministers maintained such a sinking fund ? 
No. Has every effort been made to re- 
duce the debt? No. For, if 1 mistake 
not, the Chancellor of the Exchequer is 
now applying the saving of several years 
to the introduction of his Free Trade 
system. Yet, these men are indignant if 
you tell them they have departed from 
the principles of Mr Pitt ! 


“ Asall the bearings and consequences 
of an alteration so extensive in its ope- 
rations cannot be calculated with cer- 
tainty, the measure,” (i. e. a most impor- 
tant change in the Navigation Laws, &c. ) 
“may be modified, or, if necessary, abso- 
lutely revoked !”’——Report of the House of 
Commons on Foreign Trade, 1821, 


In May 1820, Lord Liverpool thought 
that, though-the abolition of the restric- 
tive system might contract the profits of 
the smuggler, it would be of no material 
advantage as it restricted our trade and 
manufactures. 
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The Agriculturists will perhaps appre- 
ciate that assertion correctly, when they 
have heard the following passage :—“ It 
was not now supposed, that the object 
sought to be accomplished by the altera- 
tion in the Corn-laws, (i.e. by the es- 
tablishment of 80s. as the importing 
price,) was the mean, ‘base, arid. paltry 
one, of getting for a particular class a 
certain profit at the expense of the rest.”” 
—Mr Robinson’s Speech, Feb. 17, 1815. 


Admitting all this (for argument’s sake) 
to be true in 1815, it was not true in 
1820; and then his.Lordship said, “ There 
ought to be no more change in the pre- 
sent policy of the Corn-laws than in the 
present system of Currency.”” 


“Tt is utterly impossible, with our debt 
and taxation—even if they were but —_ 
their present amount*—that we can 
denly adopt the system of Free Trade. 
To do so, would be to unhinge the whole 
property of the country—to makea change 
in the value of every man’s possessions,” 
&c.—-Lord Liverpool's Speech, May 1820. 


“ It seems to me to be of the utmost 
importance that the public, and the world, 
should understand—+that we are acting on - 
a fixed system, and that they may not enter- 
tain any apprehension that we may be indu- 
ced to tamper with the existing arrange- 
ments.”’—-Lord’ Liverpool's Speech, May 
1820. “If every year there is to be a 
change in our commercial laws, no man, 
or body of men, can know on what they 
are to rely under such a course (query, 
curse ?) of policy. Neither the merchants 
of this country, nor thoseof foreign na- 
tions, will be able to confide in us, and 
our distress, instead of being relieved, 
will be multiplied tenfold.”"--Lord Liver- 
pool’s Speech, ib. ' 


The Right Honourable Secretary anti- 
cipates, from that abolition, “‘ increasing 
prosperity and growing strength to the 
country.”’—Speech, Feb. 24, 1826. . 





* Was not the debt then 821 millions? Is it not now 843 millions? 
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- Very few of the prohibitory duties 
“are of any ultimate benefit to the classes 


in whose favour they were originally 
— "Mr Huskisson's Speech, Feb. 24, 


An argument !|—“ If,” says Mr Hus- 


kisson, as I am fold, children can earn 
only Is. 6d. a-week, (the Lords’ Report 
has it 2s. 6d.) let us not talk of the dif- 


They who objected to the Testrictive 
system with reference to corn, “ did not 
reflect on this circumstance, that they were 

, and realizing immense wealth, by 
the adoption of a similar principle!” 
Mr Robinson's Speech, March V7, ¥8Y5. © 


In May 1820, Lord Liverpool told the 
House of Lords that the price of labour 
“ was heavy in England—in France a 
mere trifle.” 


ference in labour between this country and 
France !”—A pretty bit of logic that! — 


Further Sentiments of Mr Huskisson. 


He ted the dependance of this country upon foreigners for a supply of corn, 
Should they withhold it from us, the evil which they (foreigners) would suffer, would 
be merely a loss of revenue ; but those inflicted upon us might be revolution and the 
subversion of the state. —Spesch, May 20, 1820. He denied that the importation 

would necessarily be the market price. “This proposition was completely 
eontradicted by facts.""—Speech, Feb. 28, 1815. “ The object of the Corn Bill, was 
to give the consumer a lower price in a given number of years.—Speech, March 3, 1815. 
“ Tt kept the ports open, and no more could be done for times of scareity.”’—Ibid, 
“ Ireland had, from being within the memory of man an importing country, by our 
encouragement alone, been made an exporting country. Would not other countries, 40 
do ‘what Ireland had done ?”—Feb. 23, 1815. He contended that the 
capital of the agriculturist was so amalgamated with the general improvements of the 
Jand, in draining, embanking, &c. that it was impossible to withdraw it, as might be 
done in commercial speculations, The capital, therefore, so invested, would be so much 
national wealth thrown away.—Ib. Nothing could be more delusive than the opinion that 
cheap provisions were always a benefit ; on the contrary, cheapness, without a demand 
for labour, was a symptom of distress. —Ib. ‘He maintained that, “ unless the Corn 
Bill were adopted, the people of this country would, ere long, be compelled to eat “- 
bread, and to eat it at a dear price.”"—March 10, 1815. 


Further Sentiments of the Earl of Liverpool. 


- The circumstances of those petty republics, whose policy it was to admit foreign 
eorn, were totally different from ours—a nation of ten, fifteen, or twenty millions, 
could not suffer itself to be-dependant upon foreign supplies for the necessaries of 
life, without the most palpable impolicy, and the greatest danger.—Speech, March 15, ¥815. 
Alluding to the protection afforded to silks, woollens, eottons, &c. he begged: their 
lordships to consider what would be the condition of the agricultural interest, fit 
were to be left without similar encouragement. So totally did he differ from the opinion 
that commerce ought to be free and unrestrained, that evex were an entirely new 
system to be adopted, he would say that, as fur as respected the interest of the cor- 
grower, and of the navigation of the country, some protection ought to be given. 
Though every other species of industry were left free and unrestrained, these, in his opinion, 
ought to ‘receive PARTICULAR encouragement, if other countries acted upon the same 
system.”’"——Jé. -Having remarked that, during the war, hemp had been raised to 
nearly three times its price by our dependence upon foreign powers, he asked, “ what 
would be the consequences if we were dependent in the same way for the necessary 
artieles of subsistence upon foreign nations, who might raise their price, or withheld 
them at pleasure?” “ I¢ was a reliance upon our own resources, which had falsified the 
predictions of those who, at the close of the American war, had said that the sun of 
this country had set never to rise again.” If the bill were rejected, and capital in 
consequence withdrawn from agriculture, fifty years might be necessary to replace us in our 

present situation.”” Speaking of the vast number of inclosure bills which had been 
pero since the year 1792, he said, “ Indeed every man’s observation, in passing 
from one part of the ¢ to another, must be sufficient to convince him of the 
great and favourable change which had taken place in that respect. Whole districts, 
and immense tracts of hitherto unproductive land, had been broken up and tilled.” 
He admitted that, in many instances, this had been a forced operation ; but what an 
augmentation had it occaswoned of public and individual wealth /”’—Ib. 

13 
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Farther Sentiments of Mr Robinson. 


- * He did not think there was anything so radically wrong in the present system of 
Corn Laws, as to induce an alteration,”’—Speech, May 8, 1820. The Corn Bill was 
intended, and he thought calculated, to lower the price of corn in the long run, and so Te-~ 
duce the high rents. (Those; he meant, which had been raised by the speculations of 
iandholders, on a very high: price of grain:)—-March 3, 1815. He reminded the 
House, that'this country had proceeded, from time immemorial on a system of re- 
striction; and that ‘we could not depart from it without encountering a frightful revul~ 
sion, which it would be dreadful to'combat.’’—Speech, Feb. 17, 1815, * The measure he 
was proposing was founded upon the impossibility that we could ever have an unlimit- 
ed supply to make up for those deficiencies, which, if the poorer lands were thrown 
out of cultivation, must certainly be created. In.such a state of things,he was convinced 
that the country would be always afflicted with want.and scarcity. For a time there might 
be abundance; but; in the long run, we should be reduced to a state of very great 
want and distress. In the first place, suppose that, relying upon the importation of 
foreign corn, and paying for it at a lower rate, as we might do—suppose the conse- 
quence of this to be, that our own produce were diminished—suppose, in, this situation of 
things, a scarcity should occur both abroad and at home—in that case, we could not get 
foreign corn; and we should have to contend with a double deficiency. Therefore he 
was of opinion, on the whole, that, not only our security would be greater, but that the 
price of corn would be even cheaper by home cultivation, than by depending on foreign coun- 
tries,” —Ib, He then goes on to say, that a thousand circumstances might affect the 
price of corn ; for example, a war- He adverted to the duty, under the payment of 
which the French had prohibited the export of grain; and observed, that in the case 
of this duty being raised indefinitely, “ the adherence to a foreign supply would be 
to the agricultural interest ; and with that the manufacturing interest must fall.”—Tb: 
The general result of his reasoning was, that it was quite impossible for us to rely on 
a foreign importation. “If we did, the necessary effect: would be, a diminution of our 
own produce, which (i. e. which diminution) would become more and more extensive 
every year, and consequently call for a greater annual supply from foreign countries. The 
effect would be exactly as he had before stated—eztraordinary misery and confusion.” 

Ib. “ The effect of the Corn Bill would be, by exciting competition between the dif- 
ferent parts of the empire, to promote a growth of corn ; which, if Providence bless- 
ed us with favourable seasons, would amply supply the people of this country, and 
enable them to be fed at.a much cheaper rate, in the long run, than could be effected by the 





edoption of any other system {! !"° 


Such, sir, are the political tenets re- 
cently maintained by Ministers ! Such 
are the self-same opinions, for the re- 
tention-of which gentlemen of honour 
ire now proscribed, by these self-same 
Ministers, as men of little minds—as 
calumniators—as men impelled by en- 
vy—as men struggling against al/ im- 
provement, and ing themselves 
“to roll back the tide of civilization” 
—as enemies to their country and to 
their kind!! It would have. ,in- 
stead of abusing us, more reasonable, 
I think, in these men of Marching In- 
tellect~having actually faced to the 
right about—to have paused a little 
in their new position ; or, at any rate, 
if the altered circumstances of the 
world—that is, being interpreted, the 
crotchets they have got into their heads 
—must orce impel them in the 
opposite direction, to have “‘ march- 

” in ordinary time. But because 
we cannot and will not follow them 
Vor. XX. 


- 


at the charging trot, to bear dowi 
those institutions, whieh themselves 
have taught us to esteem as our 
safeguards—as. barriers protecting us 
from want, perhaps from’ revolution 
and anarchy—no phrase in. the: vi- 
tuperative dictionary is too harsh for 
us! Beit so! Let owr consolation 
be, that the voices which are. loud- 
est in the glorification of these men, 


-of levity, are those: of. traders in po- 


lities, who are getting hoary, and of 
newly-hatched. politicians, who are 
just waddling forth “with the shell 
upon their heads.” 7 3 
The Corn-laws, yesterday a bul- 
wark of safety ; to-day d dead weight 
upon national prosperity—yes y 
their tendency was to lower prices 
in a series of years ; to-day to dimi- 
nish a man’s loaf ah 
on such disgusting cant! e fair 
protecting price of yesterday is to-day 
a “ famine price — who yes - 
2 
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expresses any apprehensi 
at the same results; that he is a ninny 
ora knave—yesterday impossible to 
rely upon foreign ey 


'* 


of the state ; to- 

day ‘a “* travelling Economist ” is dis- 
ed in quest of information, 

» and, of course, brings home 

the politico-economical opinion, that 
this country ought to become an im- 
porting one—to decide against that 
Eonement, was yesterday pru- 
den cece ward, A to . 
Janimous jea —the tual im- 
gir of cant, a policy yesterday 
At only for a petty republic; to-day 
wore wo re that igners would 
re. we sure oreigners would 
take our manufactures? the i 


Has i Intellect” — 
this.is “ to apply the refinements of 
5-9 ap ey ie affairs of common 
‘life’—is it? . Well may that fervid 
the new school, who tells 
‘ se ‘ Odious od 
The word, sir, is-sickening—it velli- 
‘eates the frame like a-dose of ipeca 
-euanha. It may be philosophy, ta its 
-modern » to shut our eyes 
to the day- ‘of experience and 


probability, those ‘‘ Guides of Life,” 
hy to gropé after “such stuff as 
dreams. are, made of,” with the far. 
thing-candle of possible conti . 
ut wisdom I am sure it ie «not, 
empirical philosophy should ‘be «re. 
stricted to retorts, and gallipote, and 
crucibles: it is not fitting that its bale. 
ful and accursed interference ‘should 
extend ““to the affairs of common life” 
—to the feelings end interests of living 
men. This, sir, is neither wisdom nor 
honesty. Ce'n'ést pas un jeu, que d' étre 
au timon d'etat. 
If—as the Right Honourable Seere. 
tary for the Home Department says— 
every Jew-broker in Europe is as well 
acquainted With our affairs as we are 
ourselves, every foreigner will natu. 
rally ask—as one of the ablest men in 
Europe has asked—‘‘ What confidence 
can be felt that, in a few years, our 
Ministers may not be again visited by 
a fresh illumination?” .And what se, 


_ curity is there? Do not they tellus 
, o=gs-a merchant would, speaking of a 
load of Cheshirech tif thesys- 


tem does o« 4 oy y = 

back again ?—as thoug 

reinstate those, whom their quackery 
may ruin, in the places which :they 
have occupied in society !!, That in- 
terrogatory~if it have now a hundred 
men ee force than when it was 
put r Tierney five years ago 
should now, I think, induce another, 
namely, whether men, whose 

has discovered to view an almost ‘fe- 
minine ca and fi¢kleness—men 
who turn principles inside out,4s 
‘a frippier ‘does a ent—whether 
THEsE are the men in whose hands 
the destinies of this great country, at 
‘this asteunding crisis, should be suf- 
-fered'to remain ? and whether that re- 
*putation and respect abroail, which 
“has hitherto been our chief strength, 
eis not in danger—from their despi- 
-eable instability of eounsels—of being 
ve xen a feeling of contempt ' 
-° ‘Fam, sir, your obedient an 
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c of. natu- 


ished individuals—a lion, 
for example, as celebrated for his hu- 
i Dick Martin—a tiger who 


as Cobbett or Hunt—an elephant of 
extraordinary parts-—a dog of genius— 
a queer fish-—a parrot of great conver 
SS 
—OF a, precocious sparrow, that 
shown an ear for music, and been taught 
to play on the fiddlen . . ; 
Know all men, then, by these pre+ 
sents, that this'is not only No. I: of 
Wilson’s American Ornithology, od 
the two first volumes of which we 
leave. to-return our thanks to our 
worthy and friends Messrs 
MacLachlan Stewart, booksellers, 
opposite the College, and well known 
to the students thereof,) but No. IT. 
of a series of articles on natural his- 
tory in general. We need not any as- 
sistance on this subject, any more than 
on any other, as we are complete mas- 
ters of it'in all its principles and de- 
tails, theory and practice ; yet should 
any firét-rate scientific zoologist, or 
any curious observer of the ways of 
animals, chose to send us communi- 
cations thereon, they may lay their 
account with meeting that brotherly 
ite mene 1d, Tih being 
the wor. th bein 
that, urbanity.and polite- 
the of @ 


pp marked 1 : 

Barripaton, a Banks, and a Montague, 
aud still distinguishes that of 2 Bew+ 
ick,.a Kirby, a Spence, and the anony+ 
nares of the present series. 
- We. willi return to Wilson’s 

i a work which, 
from, its and expensiveness, 
can be in very few hands ; and-which 


treats delightfully of the mest-charm. 


Tn’an age like this, so boastful of 
originality, the very ‘name of 
Mocktnc-Brxp seems to: 


rica has reason to be proud of him ; he 
is their greatest dramatic guthor—their 
Shakespeare. He inhabits a very con- 
siderable extent of both North and 
South America—has| 
the States of New Engl: , 
and also among the 

They are, however, much 

rous in those States south, than 
those north of the river Delaware... 


fore the tenth of May; and in New 
York, and the States of New England, 
still later. A soli thorn-bush— 


-an almost impenetrable 


' thicket—al 
orange-tree, cedar, or blah . are 
equently sele 


«) 


often, builds, within nee 
teppei So rarely. at onan 
or. apple By, Fah, Bh: 
Peight than six or seven fest from, the 
ground. Duri period of: inew- 
bation, age dny Borys: we 
man, can appreach oJ witheut 
, axe persec w. é 
cheir appearaneay ell ‘obliged to'xe- 


ap 
4redt, 19 ett © we Hh i e3 
*« But his whele vengeance is-mest pac 
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ticularly directed against that mortal ene- 
my of his eggs and young, the black snake. 
Whenever the insidious approaches of that 
reptile are discovered, the male darts up- 
on it with the rapidity of an arrow, dex- 
terously eluding its bite, and striking it 
violently and incessantly about the head, 
where it is very vulnerable. The snake 
soon becomes sensible of its danger, and 
seeks to escape ; but.the intrepid defen- 
der of his young redoubles his exertions, 
and unless his antagonist be of great mag- 
nitude, often succeeds in destroying him. 
All its pretended powers of fascination 
avail it nothing against the vengeance of 
this noble bird. As the snake’s strength 
begins to flag, the Mocking-Bird seizes 
and lifts it up, partly from the grqund, 
beating it with his wings, and when the 
business is completed, he returns to the 
P peged of his young, mounts the sum- 
mit of his bush, and pours out a torrent 
of song ih token of victory.” 
.. Mr Wilson thus beautifully and en- 
thusiastically describes his singing :— 
- “The plumage of the Mocking-Bird, 
though none of the homeliest, ‘has no- 
thing gaudy or brilliant in it; and had he 
else to recommend him, would 
scarcely entitle him to notice, but his 
figure is well proportioned, and even 
handsome... The ease, elegance, and ra- 


pidity of his movements, the animation of 
his eye, and the inteliigence he displays 
in listening and in laying up lessons from 
almost every species of the feathered 
creation within his hearing, are really 


ising, and mark the peculiarity of 
his genius. To these qualities we may 
add that of a voice full, strong, and musi- 
eal, and capable of almost every modula- 
tion, from the clear mellow tones of the 
Wood-thrush, to the savage scream of the 
bald Eagle, In measure and accent, he 
faithfully follows his original. In force 
and sweetness of expression he greatly 
improves upon them. In his native 
groves, mounted on'the top of a tall bush 
‘or half-grown tree, in the dawn of dewy 
morning, while ‘the woods are already 
vocal with a multitude of warblers, his 
admirable song rises pre-eminent’ over 
every competitor, The ear can listen to 
his music alone, to which that of all the 
others seems a mere accompaniment. 
Neither is the strain altogether imitative, 
‘His own native notes, which are easily 
distinguishable by such as. are well ac- 
quainted with those of our various song 
‘birds, are bold and full, and varied seem- 
ingly beyond all jimits. They consist of 
short expressions of two, three, or at the 
Boat fiye or six syllables; generally in- 
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terspersed with imitations, and all ofthem 
uttered with great emphasis and rapidity, 
and continued, with undiminished ardour, 
for half an hour, or an hour at a time, 
His expanded wings and tail gli 
with white, and the buoyant gaiety of hig 
action arresting the eye, as his.song mest 
irresistibly docs the ear- He. sweeps 
round with enthusiastic ecstacy—be 
mounts and descends as his song swells 
or. dies away ; and, as my friend Mr Bar. 
tram has beautifully expressed it— He 
bounds aloft with the celerity of an ar. 
row, as if to recover or recall his 
soul, expired in the last elevated strain,’ 
While thus exerting himself, a by-stander 
destitute of sight, would suppose that the 
whole feathered tribes had assembled to. 
gether on a trial of skill, each striving to 
produce his utmost effect, so perfect are 
his imitations. He many times deceives 
the sportsman, and sends him in search 
of birds that perhaps are not within miles 
of him, but whose notes he exactly imi- 
tates ; even birds themselves are freqnent- 
ly imposed-on by this admirable mimick, 
and are decoyed ‘by the fancied cdlls-of 
their mates, or dive, with precipitation, 
into the depth of thickets, at the seream 
of what they suppose to be the Sparrow- 
hawk. - - ‘ ' A 

“‘ Fhe Mocking-Bird loses little of the 
power and energy of his song by. confine- 
ment. In his domesticated state, when 
he commences his career of song, it: is 
impossible to stand by uninterested. He 
whistles for the dog; Cesar starts. up, 
wags his tail, and runs to meet his mas- 
ter. He squeaks out like a hurt.chicken, 
and the hen hurries about with hanging 
wings and bristled feathers, clucking to 
protect its injured brood. The barking 
of the dog, the mewing of the cat, the 
creaking of a passing wheelbarrow, follow 
with great rapidity and truth. He re- 
peats the tune taught him by his master, 
though of considerable length, fully and 
faithfully. He runs over the quavering 
of the Canary, and the clear whistling of 
the Virginia Nightingale, or Red Bird, 
with such superior execution and effect, 
that the mortified songsters feel their own 
inferiority, and become altogether silent, 
while he seems to triumph in their de- 
feat by redoubling-his exertions. 

“ This excessive fondness for variety, 
however, in the opinion of some, injures 
his song. His elevated imitations of the 
Brown Thrush are frequently interrupted 
by the crowing of Cocks: and the war- 
blings of the Blue-bird, which he exqui- 
sitely manages, are mingled with. the 
screaming of swallows, or the cackling of 


-hens; amidst the, simple melody of the 
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Robin, we are suddenly surprised by the 
shrill reiterations of the rwill ; 
while the notes’ of Kildeer, Blue Jay, 
Martin, Baltimore, and twenty others, 
succeed, with such imposing reality, that 
we look round for the originals, and dis- 
cover with astonishment, that the sole 
ormer in this singular concert is the 
admirable bird now before us. 
. & During this exhibition of his powers, 
he spreads his wings, expands his tail, 
and throws himself around the cage in all 
the ecstacy of enthusiasm, seeming not 
only to sing, but to dance, keeping time 
to the measure of his own music. Both 
in his native and domesticated state, du- 
ring the solemn stillness of night, as soon 
as the moon rises in silent majesty, he 
begins his delightful solo, and serenades 
us the live-long night with a full display 
of his vocal powers, making the whole 
neighbourhood ring with his inimitable 
medley.” 


Mr Wilson is excessively irate 
with the Hon. Daines Barrington for 
a communication of his in the Philo- 
sophical Transactions respecting the 
Mocking-Bird. He thinks that dis- 
tinguished naturalist shows a preju- 
diced mind against the Mocking-Bird, 
probably on the score of his being an 
American citizen. ‘‘ The Nightin- 
gale, if he should sing by day, when 
every goose is cackling, would,” in 
Shakespeare’s opinion, ‘‘ be thought 
no better a musician than a Hen.” 
What, then, must we think of that 
bird, who, in the glare of day, when a 
multitude of songers are straining their 
throats in melody, overpowers all com= 
petition ; and, by the superiority of his 
voice, expression, and action, not only 
attractsevery ear, but frequently strikes 
dumb his mortified rivals? when the 
silence of night, as well as the bustle 
of day, bears witness to his melody ; 
and when even in captivity, in a foreign 


country, he is declared by the best 
judges in that country to be fully equal 
to the song of the sweetest bird, (the 


Nighti ») in its whole compass ? 
The supposed degradation of his song, 
by the introduction of extraneous 
sounds and unexpected imitations, is, 
Mr Wilson argues, one of the chief 


‘excellencies of this bird ; as. these 


changes give a perpetual novelty to 
his strain,. keep attention constantly 
every hearer with 
2 deep’ interest in what is to follow. 
In short, he concludes, if we believe 
in the truth of that thathematical 


‘River, in lat. 54°) the w 
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axiom, that the whole is greater than 
a part, that all that is excellent and de- 
ightful, amusing or striking, in the 
music of. birds, must belong to thai 
admirable songster,whose vocal powers 
are equal to the whole compass of their 
ablest strains. '~ . i Pilg ef = 

Nature in ev partment er 
work seems to delight in variety, and 
the Hummine-Biap is almost as sin- 
gular for its minuteness, beauty, want 
of song, and manner of teeding, as 
Mock1nG-Birp is for unriv eX- 
cellence of notes, and plainness of 
plumage. Though this interesting 
and beautiful genus of birds, compre- 
hends upwards of seventy species, all 
of which, with a very few exceptions, 
are natives of America and ‘its adja- 
cent islands, it is yet singular that 
only one species (the Trochilus Colu- 
bris) ever visits the territory of the , 
United States. It makes its first ap- 
pearance in Georgia about the twenty- 
third of March ; and as. it passes on 
to the northward as far as the interior 
of Canada, (M‘Kenzie speaks of, see- 
ing “a beautiful Humming-bird” 
near the head of the Ungigah or Peace 
er is excited 
how so feebly-constructed and delicate 
a little creature can make its way over 
such extensive regions of lakes and 
forests, among so many enemies, all 
its superiors in strength and magni- 
tude. But its very minuteness, the 
rapidity of its flight, which almost 
eludes the eye, and that admirable 
instinct, ee p Bhan tr else it 
may be ed, and daring courage 
which Heaven has implanted in its 
bosom, are its guides and ‘protectors. 
In them we may also see the reason why 
an all-wise Providence has made this 
little hero an exception to a rule which 
prevails almost universally through 
nature, viz. that the smallest species 
of a tribe are the most prolific.. The 
Lagle lays one, sometimes two. ; 
the Crow five ; the Titmouse seven or 
eight ; the small European Wren fii- 
teen ; the Humming-bird éwo ; and 
yet this latter is evidently more ru- 
merous in America than the Wren is 
in Europe. 

_ About the twenty-fifth of April the 
Humming-bird usually arrivesin Penn- 
sylvania; and about the tenth of May 
begins to build its nest. “This is ge- 
nerally fixed on. the upper’ side of a 
horizontal branch, notamong oe 
but on the body of the branch itself. 
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as well as keeping out moisture. 
there are thick-matted layers of 
the-fine wings of certain flying seeds, 
closely Jaid together ; and lastly the 
substance from the-great mul- 


lion, and from the stalks of the com- 
mon pear, lines the whole. The base 
of the nest is combined round the 
stem of the branch, to which it closely. 
adheres; and when viewed from be- 


frequently within a few inches 
boom Leer and should the young 
be new -hatched, the female will re- 
sume her place on the nest even while 
you stand within a yard or two of the 


‘“ The Humming-bird is extremely 
fond of tabular flowers, and I lave often 
‘stopt with pleasure to observe his ma- 
neuvres. among the blossoms of the 
trumpet flower. . When arrived before a 
thicket of them that are full-blown, he 
poises, or suspends himself on wing for 
the. space of two or three seconds, so 
steadily, that his wings become invisible, 
ar gnly like a mist ; and you can plainly 

isti the pupil of his eye looking 
xound with great quickness and circum- 
spection ; the glossy golden green of his 
back, and the fire of his throat, dazzling 
in the sun, form altogether a most inte- 
‘resting appearance. 

“ The position into which his body is 
usually thrown while in the act of thrust- 
‘ing, his slender tabular tongue into the 
‘flower, to extract its sweets, is exhibited 
im the figure on the plate, When he 
alights, which is ‘frequently, he always 
“prefers the small dead twigs of a tree or 
bush, where he dresses and arranges his 
~plumuge with great dexterity. His only 
‘note‘is 4 single chirp, not louder than 
that of a small cricket or grasshopper, 
generally uttered when passing from 
-flower to flower, or when engaged in 
figlit with his fellows; for when- two 
- males. meet at the same bush or flower, a 
_ battle instant! oe place, and the com- 
_ batants ascend in the air, chirping, dart- 
.1ng, and circling around each other, till 


ie 1 
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the eye is no longer able to follow then, 
The conqueror, however, generally re, 
turns to the place, to reap the fruitsqf 
his vietory. I have seen him attaek, and 
for a few moments teaze the Kingbird; 
and have also seen him in his turn ag. 


saulted by a humble Bee, which he sogy - 


puts to flight. He is one of those few 
birds that are universally beloved; and 
amidst the sweet dewy serenity of a sum- 
mer’s morning, his appearance among the 
arbours of honeysuckles and beds:, of 
flowers, is truly interesting-— 


When morning dawns, and the blest sun again * 
Lifts his red ies from. the eastern main, : ..; 
Then the woodbines, wet with glittering 


dews, 
Pert fed nye ge his wound partis 
And chirps his gratitude as round he roams; 
poorer ten po 
What heavenly tints in mingli pr ny ong 
jane Ser een ives ad ; 
Like of :burnish’ gold. 
Now sink to shade—now like a 

“ The singularity of this little bird has 
induced many persons to attempt to raise 
them from their nest, and accustom them 
to the cage. Mr Colfer of Fairfax Coun- 
ty; Virginia, a gentleman who has paid 
great attention to the manners and pi 
liarities of our native birds, told me, that 
he raised and kept two for some months 
in a cage; supplying them with honey 
dissolved in water, on which they readily 
fed. . As the sweetness of the liquid fre- 
quently brought small flies and gnats 
about the cage and cup, the birds amu- 
sed themselves by snapping at them on 
wing, and swallowing them with eager- 
ness, so that these insects formed no in. 
considerable part of their food. M 
Charles Wilson Peale, proprietor of the 
Museum, tells me that he had two 
Humming-birds which he raised from: 
nest. They used to fly about the'room, 
and would frequently perch on Mr Peale’s 
shoulder to be fed. When the sun shone 
strongly in the chamber, he has observed 
them darting after the uiotes that fidated 
in the light, as Fiycatchers would aftér 
flies. \ In the summer of 1803, a nest of 
young Humming-birds was brought me, 
that were nearly fit to fly. One of them 
actually flew out by the window the same 
evening, and falling against a wall, was 
killed. ‘The other refused food, ard the 
next morning I could but just Perceive 
that it had life. A lady in the house un- 
dertook to be its nurse, placed it in’ her 
bosom, and as it began to revive, dissolved 
a little sugar in her mouth, into. whidh 
she thrust its bill, and it sucked with 


.great avidity. In this matiner. it was 


brought up until fit for the cage. T:kept 
it upwards of thi¢e months, supplied st 
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with loaf-sugat dissolved in water, which 
it preferred to honey and water, gave it 
fresh flowers every morning sprinkled 
with the liquid, and surrounded the space 
in which I ‘kept it with gauze, that it 
might not injure itself. Tt appeared gay, 
active, and full of spirits, hovering from 
flower to flower, a% upon its native wilds, 
and always expressed by its motions and 
chirping, great pleasure at seeing fresh 
flowers introduced into its cage. Num- 
bers of people visited it from motives of 
curiosity, and I took every precaution to 

rve it, if possible, through the win- 
ter. Unfortunately, however, by some 
weans it got at large, and flying about the 
pom, so injured itself, that it soon after 

ied. 


_ % This little bird is extremely suscep- 
tible of cold, and if long deprived of the 
animating influence ef the sun-beams, 
droops and soon dies. A very beautiful 
male. was brought me this season, which 
I put into a wire cage, and placed it in 
4 retired shaded part of the room. After 
fluttering about for some time, the wea- 
ther being uncommonly cool, it clung by 
the wires, and hung in a seemingly torpid 
state for a whole forenoon. No motion 
whatever of the lungs could be perceived, 
on the closest inspection ; though at other 
fimes this is remarkably observable ; the 
eyes were shut, and when touched by the 
finger it gave no signs of life or motion. 
I carried it out to the open air, and pla- 
ced it directly in the rays of the sun in x 
sheltered situation. In a few seconds 
respiration became very apparent, the 
bird breathed faster and faster, opened its 
eyes, and began to look about with as 
inuch seeming vivacity as ever. After it 
had completely recovered, I restored it 
to liberty, and it flew off to the withered 
top of a pear-tree, where it sat for some 
time dressing its disordered plumage, and 
then shot off like a meteor. 

“ The flight of the Humming-bird from 
flower to flower, greatly resembles that 
of a Bee; but it is so much more rapid, 
that the latter appears a mere Joiterer 
tohim. He poises himself on wing, while 
he thrusts his long slender tabular tongue 
into the flowers in search of food, He 
sometimes enters a room by the window, 
examines the bouquets of flowers, and 
passes out by the opposite door or win- 
dow. He has been known to take reiuge 
in @ hot-house during the cool nights of 


" autumn ; to go regularly out in the morn- 


ing and to return as regularly in the even- 
ing, for several days together.” 
The Scartet TanacER is one of 


the gaud i and perha 
the‘ mnost” show y) that Sarl og vat 
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most jetty black, and while he is com 
sidered as entitled to all the rightaof 
hospitality, Mr Wilsomingnires, “ whx 

ther he has anything else to 
mend him besides that of having. 
fine coat, and being a great traveller?” 
On or about the first of May the bird 
makes his a’ ce in Pennsylva 
He spreads over the United States, 
and is found even in Canada. He 


the rich. foliage of the tallest trees, his 
simple and almost sonorous notes, 
chip, churr, repeated at short intervals, 
in a pensive tone, may be occasionalby 
heard ; which appear to proceed from 
a considerable distance, ‘although the 
bird be immediately above you, a fa- 
culty bestowed on him by the benevo- 
lent Author of nature, no doubt for his 
protection, to compensate in a degree 
for the danger to which his glaring co- 
lour would oftenexpose him. Amongst 
the birds that inhabit the American 
woods, there is none that strikes the 
eye of a stranger, or even a native, with 
so much brilliancy as this. Seen among 
the green leaves, with the light falling 
strongly on his plumage, he really ap- 
pears beautiful. If he has little of 
melody in his notes to charm, he has 
nothing in them to disgust. His man- 
ners are modest, easy, and inoffensive, 
He commits no depredations of pro- 
perty, but daily destroys a great many 
noxious insects, and when winter ap-~ 
proaches, he.is no plundering depend 
ant, but seeks in a distant country 
that sustenance which the vicinity of 
the ocean denies to his industry in titis. 
** Such being the true traits of his 
character, we shall always,”' says Mr 
Wilson, ‘‘ with pleasure welcome this 
beautiful inoffensive stranger to our 
orchards, groves, and forests.” 

** Passing through an orchard one 
morning, I caught one of these young 
birds, that had but lately left the nest. 
I carried it with me about half a mile, to 
show it to my friend, Mr William Bar- 
tram; and having procured a cage, hung 
it up on one of the large pine-trees in . 
the botanic garden, within = few feet of 
the nest of an orchard Oriele, which 
also contained | that the 
charity or tenderness of the Orioles would 
induce them to supply the cravings of 
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the stranger. But charity with them, as 
with too many of the human race, began 
and endedat home. The ‘poor orphan 
was altogether neglected, notwithstand- 
ing its plaintive cries; and as it refused 
to be fed by me, I was about to return it 
back to the place where I found it, when, 
towards the afternoon, a scarlet Tanager, 
no doubt its own parent, was seen flut- 
tering round the cage, endeavouring to 
get in. Finding this impracticable, he 
flew off, and soon returned with food in 
his bill, and continued to feed it till after 
sunset, taking up his lodging on the 
higher branches of the same tree. In the 
morning, almost as soon as day broke, he 
was again seen most actively engaged in 
the same affectionate manner ; and not- 
withstanding the insclence of the Orioles, 
continued his benevolent offices the whole 
day, roosting at night as before. On the 
third or fourth day, he appeared extreme- 
ly solicitous for the liberation of his 
charge, using every expression of dis- 
tressful anxiety, and every call and invi- 
tation that nature had put in his power 
for him to come out. This was too 
much for the feelings of my venerable 
friend ; he procured a ladder, and mount- 
ing to the spot where the bird was sus- 
pended, opened the cage, took out the 
prisoner, and restored him to liberty and 
to his parent, who, with notes of great 
exultation, accompanied his flight into 
the woods. The happiness of my good 
friend was scarcely less complete, and 
showed itself in his benevolent counte- 
* mance; and J could not refrain saying to 
myself—If such sweet sensations can be 
derived from a simple circumstance of 
this kind, how exquisite, how unspeaka- 
bly rapturous, must the delight of those 
individuals have been, who have rescued 
their fellow-beings from death, chains, 
and imprisonment, and restored them to 
the arms of their friends and relations! 
Surely, in such godlike actions virtue is 
its own most abundant reward.” 

Tue Tyrant Fry-Catcuer, or 
Kine Bixp, is a noble personage. 
The name King, as well as Tyrant, 
has been bestowed on him for his ex- 
traordinary behaviour, and the autho- 
rity he assumes over all others during 
the time of breeding. At this season 
his extreme affection for his mate, and 
for his nest and. young, makes him 
suspicious of every bird that happens 
to pass near his residence, so that he 
attacks without hesitation every in- 
truder. In the months of May, June, 
and part of July, his life is one conti- 
nued scene of broils and battles, in 
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CAug. 
which, however, he generally comes 
off conqueror. Hawks and crows, the 
Bald Eagle, and the Great Black Eagle, 
all ously, a rencontre with this 
dauntless little champion, who, as soon 
as he perceives one of these last 
proaching, launches into the. air. to 
ineet him, mounts to a considerable 
height above him, and darts down ‘on 
his back, sometimes fixing there to 
the great annoyance of his sovereign; 
who, if no convenient retreat or reste 
ing-place be near, endeavours by va~ 
rious evolutions to rid himself of his 
merciless adversary. But the King. 
Bird is not so easily dismounted. He 
teazes the Eagle: incessantly, s 
round him from right to left, and re. 
mounts, that he may descend on his 
back with greater violence ; all the while 
keeping up a shrill and rapid twitter. 
ing, and continuing the attack some. 
times for more than a mile, till he is 
relieved by some other of his tribe, 
equally eager for the contest. 

“« The King-bird is altogether destitute 
of song, having only the shrill twitter 
above mentioned. His usual mode of 
flight is singular. The vibrations of his 
broad wings, as he moves slowly over the 
fields, resembles those of a Hawk, ho- 
vering and settling in the air to recon- 
noitre the ground below ; and the object 
of the King-bird is no doubt something 
similar, viz. to look out for passing in- 
sects, either in the air or among the 
flowers and blossoms below him. In 
fields of pasture he often takes his stand 
on the tops of the mullein and other rank 
weeds, near the cattle, and makes occa- 
sional sweeps after passing insects, par- 
ticularly the large black gad-fly, so ter- 
rifying to horses and cattle. His eye 
moves restlessly around him, traces the 
flight of an insect for a moment or two, 
then that of a second, and even a third, 
until he perceives one to his liking, 
when, with a shrill sweep, he pursues, 
seizes it, and returns to the same spot 
again, to look out for more. This habit 
is so conspicuous when he is watcbing 
the bee-hive, that several intelligent farm- 
ers of my acquaintance are of opinion 
that he picks out only the drones, and 
never injures the working bees: be this 
as it may, he certuinly gives a preference 
to one bee and one species of insect over 
another. He hovers over the river some- 
times for a considerable time, darting 
after insects that frequent such places, 
snatching them from the surface of the 
water, and diving about in the air like a 
Swallow ; for he possesses at will great 
tl 
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powers of wing. Numbers of them are 
frequently seen thus engaged, for hours 
together, over the rivers Delaware and 
Schuylkill, in a calm day, particularly to- 
wards evening. He bathes himself, by 
diving repeatedly into the water from the 
overhanging branches of some tree, where 
he sits to dry and dress his plumage, 

“* Whatever ‘antipathy may prevail 
against him for depredations on the 
drones, or, if you will, on the bees, I can 
assure the cultivator, that this bird is 
greatly his friend, in destroying multi- 
tudes of insects, whose larve prey on 
the harvests of his fields, particularly his 
corn, fruit-trees, cucumbers, and pump- 
kins. These noxious insects are the 
daily food of this bird ; and he destroys, 
upon a very moderate average, some hun- 
dreds of them daily. The death of every 
King-bird is therefore an actual loss to 
the farmer, by multiplying the numbers 
of destructive insects, and encouraging 
the depredations of Crows, Hawks, and 
Eagles, who avoid as much as possible 
his immediate vicinity. For myself, 1 


Far in the south, where vast M 
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must say, that the King-bird possesses no 
common share of my regard. I honour 
this little bird for his extreme affection 
for his young, for his contempt of dan- 
ger and unexampled intrepidity, for his 
meekness of behaviour when there are no 
calls for his courage, a quality which, even 
in the human race, is justly considered so 
noble, 

in eee Ceawh nets oo epeens oe mam 

But when the blast of wary’ asc. 
But, above all, I honour and esteem this 
bird for the millions of ruinous vermin 
which he rids us of, whose depredations 
in one season, but for the services of this 
and other friendly birds, would far over- 
balance all the produce of the bee-hives 
in fifty.” 

As a friend to this persecnted bird, 
and an enem a me of every _ 
description, Mr begs to be 
Se tay br sduaanae ie 
what clearer light, the 
reader with ouan lca! elias 
of the King-bird’s history. 


on flows, 


And boundless forests unknown wilds enclose ;_ 


Vine-tangled shores, and suffocating 


woods, 


Parch’d up with heat, or drown’d with pouring floods ; 


Where 


each extreme alternately prevails, 


And nature sad their ravages bewails’; 
Lo! high in air, above these trackless wastes 


With 


spring’s return the King. 


-bird hither hastes ; 


Coasts the famed gulf, and from his height éxplores 
Its thousand streams, its long rt ate. ee 


Its plains immense, wide op 
Its lakes and isles, where fea’ 


3. 


ing on the da 
thera millions y ys 


All tempt not him—till, gazing from on high, 
Cotumsia’s regions wide below him lie ; 

There end his wand’rings and his wish to roam, 
There lie his native woods, his fields, his home. | - 


Down, cireli 


» he descends from azure heights, 


And on a full-blown sassafras alights. 
Fati and silent, for a while he views 


His o} 


frequented haunts, and shades recluse— 


Sees brothers, comrades, every hour arrive, 
Hears, humming round, the tenants of the hive ; 
Love fires his breast, he woos, and soon is blest; 
‘And in the blooming orchard builds his nest ! 


Come now, ye cowards! ye whom heaven disdains, 
Who boast the happiest home—the richest plains ; 
On whom, perchance, a wife, an infant’s eye 
Hang as their hope, and on your arm rely ; 

.Yet, when the hour of danger and dismay 

Comes in that country, sneak in holes away, 

prep daa teen corel meg tem 
bes 


And leave those 


and country. 


Come here (if such we have), ye dastard Geren 
And kneel in dust before this noble bird. 


Voi. XX. 


2I 
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~~ When’ the ‘a within his nest appear, 
2% "Then glows thtion of t and sincere ; 
No discord sours him when his mate he meets, 
But each warm heart with mutual kindness beats. 
For her repast he bears along the lea 
The bloated gad-fly and the balmy bee ; 
For her scours o’er the adjacent farm, 
Whence Hawks might dart, or lurking foes alarm ; 
For now abroad a band of ruffians prey, 
The Crow, the Cuckoo, and the insidious Jay ; 
, in the owner’s absence, all destroy, 
And murder every hope.and every joy. 


Soft sits his brooding mate ; her dian he, 
Perch’d on the top of some tall neighbouring tree ; 
Thence, from the thicket to the concave skies, 
His. watchful eye around unceasing flies. 

Wrens, Thrushes, Warblers, star at his note, 
Fly in affright the consecrated spot. 

He drives the plund’ring Jay, with honest scorn, 
Back to his woods, the Mocker to his thorn ; 

Sw round the Cuckoo, as the thief retreats, 
A the Crow, the diving Hawk defeats, 
Darts on the — downwards from afar, 

And midst the clouds prolongs the whirling war. 
All danger o’er, he hastens back elate, 

To guard his post and féed his faithful mate. 


Lng him now, te Suly flown, 
, i it, an ec; 
pas by the, dbinetn hum of fav’rite bees, 


As slow he hovers o’er the garden trees ; 
For all have faili passions, whims that lead, 
Stenight he alight, and from the pent-tree 2 
ight ights, m the tree spies 
The circling stream of humming insects rise ; 
Selects his prey ; darts on the busy brood, 
And shrilly twitters o’er his savoury food. 


Ah! ill-timed triumph! direful note to thee, 
That guides thy murderer to the fatal tree ; 
ae he ae ome wp his ween stand ! 

e deep-charged musket hanging in his hand ; 
And gaunt for blood, he leans it on the rest, 
Prepared, and pointed at thy snow-white breast. 
Ah friend! friend ! “ade deed, 
Against it » goodness, pit $ 
If e’er a family’s griefs, a wilow’s woe, 
Have reach’d thy soul, in mercy let him go! 
Yet, should the tear of pity nought avail, 
Let interest » let. gratitude prevail ! 
Kill not thy friend, who thy whole harvest shields, 
And sweeps ten thousand verniin from thy fields ; 
Think how this dauntless bird, thy mt guard, 

y 5 
d slew 
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Tus Cat-Biap is a curious crea- 


In or summer, on 

poaching "Tricks of brambles, the 

salutation you receive is from the 
Cat-bird ; and a sear 1 uaint- 
ed with its note, would i y con- 
elude that some vagrant kitten had 
got bewildered among the briars, and 
wanted assistance, so exactly does the 
call of the, bird resemble the voice of 
that animal. Unsuspicious and ex- 
tremely familiar, he seems less appre- 
hensive of man than almost any other 
summer-visitant ; for whether in the 
woods or.in the » where he fre- 
quently builds his nest, he seldom al- 
lows you to pass without approaching 
to pay pone ne in. his usual way. 
“ This e familiarity and defe- 
rence, in a stranger too, who comes 
to rear his young, and spend his sum- 
mer among us, seems,” says Mr Wil- 
son, “* to entitle him to a ‘share of 
our itality. Sorry am I, however, 
to say, that this, in phe A gen te 
is cruelly the reverse.” ‘With many 
amiable qualities to recommend him, 
the truth is, that few le in the 
country respect the Cat-bird. On the 
contrary, it is generally the object of 
dislike ; and the boys of the United 
States entertain the same prejudice 
and contempt for this bird, as those of 
— do for the Yellen nEanm : er, 
and its nest, eggs, and young. “Iam 
at a loss,” says our excellent author, 
to aceount for this cruel prejudice. 
Even those by whom it is entertained 
can scarcely tell you why; only x | 
hate Cat-birds, as some persons 
you they hate Frenchmen, they hate 
Dutchmen, &c., expressions that be+ 
speak their own narrowness of under- 
standing and want of liberality. Yet, 
after ruminating ever in my mind all 
the le causes, I think I have at 
last hit on seme of them, the princi- 
pal of which seems to me to be a cer- 
tain similarity of taste, and clashing of 
interests between. the Cat-bird and 
the farmer. ‘ 

“ The Cat-bird is fond of large ripe 
garden strawberries; so is the farmer, 
for the good prices they bring in the 
markets. The Cat-bird loves. the best, 
and richest early cherries; so does the 
farmer, for they are sometimes the most 
profitable of his early fruit. , The Cat. 
bird has a particular partiality for the 
finest ripe mellow pears; and these are 
also particular favourites with the farmer. 
But the Cat-bird has frequently the ad- 
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boys are now set to watch the cherry- 
trees with their gun, and thus commences 
a train of prejudices and antipathies that 
commonly continue’ through life. Per- 
haps, too, the common note of the Cat- 
bird, so like the mewing.of the animal 


familiarity, so proverbially known to be- 
get contempt, may also contribute to 
this mean, illiberal, and perseeuting pre- 
judice ; but with the generous and the 
good, the lovers of nature and of rural 
charms, the confidence which this fami- 
liar bird places in man, by building in his 
garden, under his eye, the music of his 


rincipal, against which ¢redulity and 
a have so often directed the 
fascinating quality of the black snake. 
A multitude of marvellous stories have 


(which, by 
> DY y Visit), one 
by one into the yawning mouth of the 
immovable snake. In ajl adventures 
of this kind that Mr Wilson has wit- 
nessed, the Cat-bird was.actually the 
assailant, and always the successful 
Sinid, lint Saing tee Ieeltng aime 
ce but during the ing time 
ds see ema 
the S 2 parti ality. 
It is no wonder that phy 
whose nests are usually built near the 
ground, should be the greatest suffer- 
ers, and the most solicitous for their 
safety ; hence the cause why the Cat- 
bird makes such a distinguished figure 
in most of those marvellous narrations. 
That a poisonous snake will strike a 
oper rt me 
nearly ex ‘ore 
to dovonr th, is.a fact; “ but that the 
same snake, with eyes, breath, or any 
other known quality which he pos-~ 
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. its mouth, ra, eer wf author, “‘an 
— too great for me to swal- 


The Cat-bird is hwnd the ~—— 
morning songsters, beginning general-- 
ly before break of day, and hovering 

bush to bush with great spright- 
liness, when there is scarce light suf- 
ficient to distinguish him. His notes 
are more remarkable for singularity 
than for melody. They consist of short 
imitations of other birds and other 
sounds ; but his pipe being rather de- 
ficient in clearness and strength of 
tone, his imitations fail where these 
are requisite. Yet he is not easily 
discouraged, en seems to study cer- 
tain es Wi t perseverance ; 
u on at first low, and as he 
higher and more free ; no 
-ways embarrassed by the presence of 
a spectator even within a few yards of 
him. On attentively listening to him 
for some time, you can perceive con- 
siderable variety in his performance, 
in which he seems to introduce all the 
odd sounds and quaint passages he 
has been able to collect. Upon the 
whole, Mr Wilson thinks, “ though 
we cannot arrange him with the grand 
leaders of our vernal choristers, he 
well — a place among the most 
agreeable general performers.” 

The Cat-bird will not easily desert 
its nest. Mr Wilson once took two 
eggs from one which was sitting, and 
in their place put two of the Brown 
Thrush, or Thrasher ; and then took 
his stand at a convenient distance, to 
see how she would behave. In a mi- 
nute or two the male made his ap- 

, stooped down, and looked 
earnestly at the strange eggs, then flew 
off to his mate, who was at no great 
distance, with whom he seemed to 
have some conversation, and instantly 
returning, with the greatest gentleness 
took out both of the Thrasher’s a 
first one and then the other, carried 
them singly about thirty yards, and 

them among the bushes. Mr 
Wilson then returned the two eggs he 
had taken, and soon after the fe re- 
sumed her seat on the nest as before. 
From the nest of another Cat-bird he 
took two half-fledged young, and pla- 
eed them in that of sno which 
was sitting on five eggs. She soon 
turned them both out. The place 
where the nest was not being far from’ 


[ Ang: 
the ground, they were little injured, 
and the male observing their helpless 
situation, began to feed them with 
great assiduity and tenderness. He 
also removed the nest of a Cat-bird, 
which contained four eggs, scarcel 
hatched, from a fox-grape vine, ont 
fixed it ae and carefully in a thick« 
et of briars close by, without injuring 
it. In less than helf an hour he found’ 
it again occupied by the female. The 
following passage is highly amusing. 

*“ In passing through the woods in 
summer, I have sometimes amused my- 
self with imitating the violent chirping 
or squeaking of young birds, in order to 
observe what different species were 
around me; for such sounds, at sucha 
season, in the woods, are no less alarm- 
ing to the feathered tenants of the bushes, 
than a cry of fire or murder in the 
street is to the inhabitants of a large and 
populous city. On such occasions of 
alarm and consternation, the Cat-bird is 
the first to make his appearance, not 
singly, but sometimes half a dozen at 
a time, flying from different quarters 
to the spot. At this time, those who 
are disposed to play with his feelings 
may almost throw him into fits, his emo- 
tion and agitation are so great at the 
distressful cries of what he supposes to 
be his suffering young. Other birds are 
variously affected, but none show symp- 
toms of such extreme suffering. He 
hurries backwards and forwards, with 
hanging wings and open mouth, calling 
out louder and faster, andactually scream- 
ing with distress, till he appears hoarse 
with his exertion. He attempts no of- 
fensive means, but he bewails, he im- 
plores, in the most pathetic terms with 
which nature has supplied him, and with 
an agony of feeling which is truly affect- 
ing. Every feathered neighbour within 
hearing hastens tv the place to learn the 
cause of the alarm, peeping about with 
looks of consternation and sympathy. 
But their own powerful parental duties 
and domestic concerns soon oblige each 
to withdraw. At any other season, the 
most perfect imitations have no effect 
whatever on him,” 


The Ye.tow-Bazastev Cuat is 
a very sin bird. “ In its voice 
ph Bowe orate the habit it has of 
keeping concealed while shifting and 
vociferating around you, it differs,” 
says Mr Wilson, “ from most other 
birds with which I am acquainted, and 
has considerable claims to originality 
of character.” When he has once 
taken up his residence in a favourite 
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situation, which is almost always in 
close thickets of hazel, brambles, vines, 
and thick underwood, he becomes very 
jealous of his possession, and seems 
offended at the least intrusion, scolding 
every passenger as soon as they come 
within view, in a great variety of odd 
and uncouth monosyllables, which it 
is difficult to describe, but which may 
be readily imitated so as to deceive the 
bird himself, and draw him after you 
for half a quarter of a mile at a time, 
as Mr Wilson has sometimes amused 
himself with doing, and frequently 
without once seeing the Chat, who 
kept to his thicket. On these. occa- 
sions, his responses are constaht and 
rapid, strongly expressive of anger and 
anxiety ; and, while the bird itself re- 
mains unseen, the voice shifts from 
place to place among the bushes, as if 
it proceeded from a spirit. 


‘“‘ First we heard a repetition of short : 


notes, resembling the whistling of the 
wings of a duck or teal, beginning loud 
and rapid, and falling lower and slower, 
till they end in detached notes; then a 
succession of others, something like the 
barking of young puppies, is followed by 
a variety of hollow guttural sounds, each 
eight or ten times repeated, more like 
those proceeding from the throat of 
a quadruped than that of a bird, which 
are succeeded by others not unlike the 
mewing of a cat, but considerably hoar- 
ser. All these are uttered with great 
vehemence in such different keys, and 
with such peculiar modulations of voice, 
as sometimes to seem at a considerable 
distance, and instantly as if just beside 
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you—now on this hand, now on that— 
so that, from these manceuvres of ventri- 
loquism, you are utterly at a loss to as- 
certain from what particular spot or quar- 
ter they proceed. If the weather be 
mild and serene, with clear moonlight, 
‘he continues gabbling in the same strange. 
dialect, with very little intermission, 
during the whole night, as if disputing 
with his own echoes, but probably with 
a design of inviting the passing females 
to his retreat; for when the season is 
farther advanced, they are seldom heard 
during the night.” , 
While the female of the Chat is 
sitting, the cries of the male are still 
more loud and incessant. When once 
aware that you have seen him, he is 
less solicitous to conceal himself ; and 
will sometimes mount up into the air, 
almost perpendicularly, to the height 
of thirty or forty feet, with his legs 
hanging ; descending, as he rose, 
repeated jerks, as if highly irritated, 
or, as is vulgarly said, “‘ dancing mad.” 
As this vein of gesticulation must be 
attributed to extreme affection for his 
mate and young, and when we con- 
sider the great distance which, in all 
probability, he comes, the few young 
produced at a time, and that seldom 
more than once in a season, we can see 
the wisdom of Providence very mani- 
festly in the ardency of his ‘passions. 
It is almost impossible to shoot a Chat ; 
Mr Catesby, a naturalist, after many 
attempts, found himself com y 
baffled, and had at last to em an 
Indian, who did not succeed without 
employing all his ingenuity. 


—We suddenly put a stop to this article, and ask our readers to have the 


goodness to 
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